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Social Security in Review 


A War Manpower Commission of nine members, 
with Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, as Chairman, was created by the President 
in an Executive order dated April 18. The Com- 
mission, whose function is that of “assuring the 
most effective mobilization of manpower,’ is 
established within the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement of the Executive Office of the President, 
and its members represent the following depart- 
ments and agencies: the Departments of Wer, 
Navy, and Agriculture, the War Production Board, 
the Labor Production Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Selective Service System, and 
the United States Civil Service Commission. 

The authority vested in the Commission and 
particularly in the Chairman was outlined by the 
President as follows: ‘The Chairman, after con- 
sultation with the members of the Commission, 
shall: 

“(a) Formulate plans and programs and estab- 
lish basic national policies to assure the most effec- 
tive mobilization and maximum utilization of the 
nation’s manpower in the prosecution of the war; 
and issue such policy and operating directives as 
may be necessary thereto. 

“(b) Estimate the requirements of manpower 
for industry; review all other estimates of needs for 
military, agricultural and civilian manpower; and 
direct the several departments and agencies of the 
government as to the proper allocation of available 
manpower. 

“(c) Determine basic policies for, and take such 
other steps as are necessary to coordinate the col- 
lection and compilation of labor market data by 
Federal departments and agencies. 

“(d) Establish policies and prescribe regula- 
tions governing all Federal programs relating to 
the recruitment, vocational training, and place- 
ment of workers to meet the needs of industry and 
agriculture. 

“(e) Prescribe basic policies governing the filling 


of the Federal Government’s requirements for 
manpower, excluding those of the military and 
naval forces, and issue such operating directives 
as may be necessary thereto. 

“(f) Formulate legislative programs designed 
to facilitate the most effective mobilization and 
utilization of the manpower of the country; and, 
with the approval of the President, recommend 
such legislation as may be necessary for this 
purpose.” 

The order gives the Chairman and the Com- 
mission specific authority to formulate policies, 
directives, regulations, and standards for existing 
Government agencies which deal with the train- 
ing and supply of manpower or perform related 
functions. The ten organizations specifically men- 
tioned in the Executive order were: the Selective 
Service System, with respect to the use and classi- 
fication of manpower needed for critical industrial, 
agricultural, and governmental employment; the 
Federal Security Agency, with respect to employ- 
ment service and defense training functions; the 
Work Projects Administration, with respect to 
placement and training functions; the United 
States Civil Service Commission, with respect to 
functions relating to the filling of positions in the 
Government service; the Railroad Retirement 
Board, with respect to employment service activi- 
ties; the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; the Labor Production Division of 
the War Production Board; the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; the Department of Agriculture, with 
respect to farm labor statistics, farm labor camp 
programs and other labor market activities; the 
Office of Defense Transportation, with respect to 
labor supply and requirement activities. 

Certain agencies and functions were transferred 
directly to the Manpower Commission: the labor 
supply functions of the Labor Division of the War 
Production Board; the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel of the United 
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States Civil Service Commission; and the Office of 
Procurement and Assignment in the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. The 
apprenticeship section of the Division of Labor 
Standards of the Department of Labor and the 
training functions of the Labor Division of the 
War Production Board were transferred to the 
Office of the Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, to be administered “‘under the direction 
and supervision of such officer or employee as the 
Federal Security Administrator shall designate.’ 
It was specified that the National Roster and the 
apprenticeship section were to be preserved as 
organizational entities within the Manpower Com- 
mission and the Federal Security Agency, re- 
spectively. 

A White House statement emphasized the point 
that, while the word manpower was used exclu- 
sively in the Executive order, it definitely included 
womanpower. The statement also said that ‘a 
special announcement soon will be made with 
respect to the voluntary registration of women 
throughout the United States for their mobiliza- 
tion in the war effort.” 

On May 5, Mr. McNutt announced that Arthur 
J. Altmeyer had been appointed executive officer 
of the Commission. Mr. Altmeyer will continue 
as Chairman of the Social Security Board while in 
charge of administrative and liaison operations of 
the Commission. Announcement was made also 
of the appointment of Fowler V. Harper, formerly 
General Counsel of the Federal Security Agency, 
as Deputy Chairman. 


Tue Eicuta Pan AmericAN CHILD ConGRrgss, 
attended by representatives of 21 American 
republics, was held in Washington the week of 
May 2-9. The objective of this Congress, the 
first to be held ‘in the United States, was an- 
nounced as “A Western Hemisphere movement to 
safeguard children in the war of today and the 
world of tomorrow.” Four fields of the general 
problem of safeguarding children were considered 
by committees of the Congress: essential services 
for mothers and children in wartime; protection of 
mothers and children in danger zones; plans for 
children in the post-war world; and inter-American 
cooperation. Section meetings were held on health 
protection and medical care, education and recrea- 


tion, and economic and social services for families 
and children. 





Day care for children of mothers who have been 
drawn into occupations essential to national 
defense is to be provided under the Community 
Facilities Act, according to an agreement reached 
by the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, the Federal Works Agency, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Care is to be provided 
through establishment or expansion of day-care 
centers and nursery schools and development and 
expansion of other appropriate facilities. The 
Children’s Bureau will certify to the need for day- 
care services not part of the school program,when 
they are sponsored by local departments of public 
welfare or other appropriate local agencies and 
approved by the State welfare department. 
Applications made by local school authorities for 
the extension of school facilities in defense areas 
to care for children before and after school hours, 
to develop and extend nursery schools, and to 
provide such related activities as meals and health 
services will be certified by the U. S. Office of 
Education. The State department of education 
will have supervisory responsibility for operation 
of facilities certified by the Office of Education. 


IN DESIGNATING THE WEEK beginning May 3 as 
National Employment Week, the President urged 
again, as in his past three annual proclamations, 
that particular attention be given to the hiring 
and training of older workers, including veterans 
of the last World War. In urging employers to 
open their doors to older workers, the President 
said “it is not on a basis of patriotism alone. . . 
but on the basis of sound business sense as well, 
for it should not be forgotten that these older 
workers have qualifications that younger persons 
lack. Work experience, stability, and responsi- 
bility are assets we cannot afford to waste in this 
crisis.”’ 

The President further said that, while the 
USES has always made special efforts to place 
workers past 40 years of age, “‘it can be successful 
in placing men and women of middle years only 
to the extent that all employers cooperate, those 
in war industries, those in the manufacture or 
exchange of civilian goods, those in food produc- 
tion. While inviting the attention of private in- 
dustry to the necessity for training and employing 
older men and women, I am also hereby calling 
upon all Federal agencies taking part in the train- 
ing of workers in various skills to intensify their 
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training activities for older workers in order that 
we may utilize our full manpower.” 

Announcing the readiness of every local office 
of the USES to cooperate with all citizens’ organi- 
gations and governmental agencies in the cam- 
paign to find jobs for men over 40, the Federal 
Security Administrator declared that “Industry’s 
extraordinary demand for men has somewhat 
shifted the emphasis of this year’s campaign. Al- 
though the slogan still is ‘Jobs for Men over 40,’ 
it is beginning to appear that the search will have 
to be, not so much for jobs as for men to fill the 
jobs.” Mr. McNutt pointed out that the place- 
ment of older men would be greatly facilitated 
this year by the registration under the Selective 
Service System of all men between 40 and 65 
years of age. The occupational questionnaires 
which these men will fill out will be made avail- 
able to the USES. From these, he explained, it 
will be possible to determine just what work a 
man is best fitted for, whether it be in a machine 
shop, a shipyard, on a farm, or elsewhere. 


AN AUXILIARY SHOP-TRAINING program was insti- 
tuted by the WPA in March to expand training 
needed for war production. Shops and unused 
equipment of the WPA will be leased for use by 
vocational training schools when, after consulta- 
tion with local public-school vocational training 
authorities, it is evident that adequate facilities 
are not available and cannot be made available 
within a reasonable time for training qualified 
potential trainees who have been certified to the 
WPA and are awaiting assignment. The need 
for these auxiliary facilities will be determined 
as for other pre-employment and refresher courses, 
and the vocational school authorities will provide 
instructors and assume the same operating re- 
sponsibilities for such courses. WPA trainees 
will have priority in assignment, but others may 
be referred by the USES when capacity permits. 
These other trainees will not be compensated by 
the WPA. 


A SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION for the fiscal 
year 1942 of $10 million for unemployment 
compensation administration was contained in the 
Sixth Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1942, approved April 28. The 
request for additional funds, recommended by the 
President to the Congress on March 16, stated 
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that the funds were required “to provide for in- 
creased unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment service activities resulting from the 
war effort; to permit the United States Employ- 
ment Service to undertake a Nation-wide occu- 
pational inventory of persons registered under the 
Selective Service System; . . . and to make ayail- 
able to the Board an amount equal to that which 
is no longer available from funds appropriated” 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act and from State 
matching funds. 


JOBS FILLED by public employment offices in 
March totaled 511,000, 20 percent more than in 
February and 19 percent above March 1941 
placements. The number of jobs filled in non- 
agricultural occupations rose 18 percent from 
February and 21 percent from March a year ago. 
Farm placements also rose and were more than 50 
percent above the February level although slightly 
less than in March 1941. In 42 States, including 
nearly all the important industrial areas, the 
number of workers seeking jobs through the 
USES declined during the month. As a result, 
the total active file of job seekers dropped to 4.6 
million, 7 percent less than in February. That 
many displaced automobile workers are being 
recalled to work in plants converted to war pro- 
duction is shown by the fact that the number of 
persons registered in the active file in Michigan 
declined almost 29 percent in March after a rapid 
rise in the 3 preceding months. 

Although unemployment compensation pay- 
ments rose to $43 million in March, 8 percent 
above February disbursements, much of the in- 
crease was due to the difference in number of 
working days in these 2 months. March pay- 
ments, however, exceeded those in March 1941 
by 28 percent. The number of individuals re- 
ceiving at least one benefit check during the 
month dropped by 11 percent from February, 
though the 3.3 million man-weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated represented a slight increase. 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
benefits were in force at the end of March for 
540,000 individuals, about 3 percent more than at 
the end of February. The $9.8 million in-force 
payments represented a similar increase. The 
number of benefits in conditional-payment status, 
9 percent of all benefits in force, increased for the 
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first time since October 1941 as a proportion of the 
total. 

An analysis of monthly benefits awarded in 1941 
shows that slightly more than half of the 269,000 
benefit awards were made to male beneficiaries. 
Among primary beneficiaries, men outnumbered 
women seven to one. Child’s benefits were about 
equally divided between boys and girls, but three- 
fourths of the parent’s benefits were awarded to 
aged mothers. More than 40 percent of the total 
number of awards went to primary beneficiaries; 
the next largest proportion, 28 percent, were for 
children of retired or deceased wage earners; 
wife’s and widow’s current benefits constituted 13 
and 11 percent of the total, respectively ; 4 percent 
were awarded to aged widows, and less than 1 
percent to parents. 

Both employment and pay rolls under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program reached new 
highs during the fourth quarter of 1941. About 
36.5 million workers received more than $11.1 
billion in taxable wages, 16 and 30 percent more, 
respectively, than in the corresponding quarter of 
1940. Some 40.7 million employees worked in 
covered employment at some time during 1941, 5.5 
million or 16 percent more than in 1940. Their 
taxable pay rolls amounted to almost $42 billion, 
$9 billion or 27 percent above the previous year. 
Average annual taxable wages, estimated at 
$1,031, were about 10 percent above the 1940 
average. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND EARNINGS under the 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States totaled $159.5 million in March, 1.4 percent 
more than in February, but 26.2 percent 
less than in March 1941. It is estimated that 
10.1 million persons in 4.0 million households 


benefited from these payments, a slight decline 
from the estimated numbers in February. There 
was little change in either recipients or payments 
under the three special types of public assistance, 
For the Federal work programs, however, there 
was a decrease of 5.9 percent in the number of 
persons employed and an increase of 4.1 percent 
in earnings. General relief cases decreased 42 
percent and payments 2.2 percent. Of the total 
expenditures in March, 47 percent was for the 
Federal work programs, 40 percent for the three 
special types of public assistance, 12 percent for 
general relief, and 1 percent for subsistence pay- 
ments certified by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 


CASH SICKNESS BENEFITS for Rhode Island workers 
covered by the State unemployment compensa- 
tion law were established on April 29, when the 
cash sickness insurance bill was signed by the 
Governor. The new act follows closely the pro- 
visions of the Rhode Island unemployment com- 
pensation law, and will be administered by the 
Unemployment Compensation Board. Employee 
contributions of 1 percent of taxable wages up to 
$3,000 become effective June 1 and are to be 
deposited in a special cash sickness compensation 
fund. Benefit payments are to begin April 1, 
1943. Weekly benefits, based on a weighted 
schedule of high-quarter earnings, range from a 
minimum of $6.75 to a maximum of $18. Dura- 
tion of the benefits provided is based on the 
weighted schedule in effect for unemployment 
compensation. The Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board is empowered to demand that a claim- 
ant submit to a reasonable examination or exam- 
inations to determine his physical or mental 
condition. 
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Employment and Wages Under Old- 


Survivors Insurance, 1940 





Age and 


MerrRILL G. Murray and Mason C. Doan * 


THE LEVEL OF employment and taxable wages 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram in 1940 was the highest in the first 4 years of 
operation of the program. The number of workers 
was about 7 percent greater than the number in 
1937 and in 1939 and 13 percent greater than the 
number in 1938. Similarly, the 1940 volume of 
taxable wages exceeded the 1937 and 1939 totals 
by about 12 percent and the 1938 total by 25 
percent. Approximately 35 million workers re- 
ceived wages of $33 billion during 1940 in employ- 
ment covered by the program. 

The statistics presented here are derived from 
the 1940 tabulation of individual employee wage 
records, which is the fourth annual tabulation of 
this type! To make possible an analysis of the 
effects of the eligibility requirements, this tabula- 
tion was constructed so as to present data on 
annual earnings of workers distributed by the 
number of quarters in which they received taxable 
wages. 

The basis for the annual tabulations has varied 
from year to year. The 1937 and 1938 tabulations 
were based on approximately 100 percent of the 
wage records. In 1939, because of a revision in 
the method for posting wages to employees’ 
accounts, the basis for the tabulation was changed 
to a 20-percent sample. In 1940, the sample was 
reduced to 4 percent. The resultant savings made 
it possible to develop a 4-percent sample for the 
preceding years, which will produce a tabulation 
of the continuous wage and employment experi- 
ence of covered workers for the period 1937-40. 
This tabulation will provide information not 
hitherto available on continuity of earnings, 
patterns of employment, quarters of coverage, 
and related matters, which is essential in studying 
the effects of the present and proposed eligibility 

*Bureau of O]d-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 

1 Summary analyses of the data for 1937, 1938, and 1939 appeared in the 
Bulletin for March 1939, December 1940, and April 1941, respectively. Analy- 
ses of 1938 and 1939 data were also carried in the Social Security Yearbook for 
1939 and 1940, respectively. Detailed tables of data for 1937 and 1938 were 
published in Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Statistics, 1988, and for 1939 in 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Statistics, 1989. A similar volume for 1940 
data will be published later this year. 
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and benefit provisions of old-age and survivors 
insurance. However, since data from the con- 
tinuous work-history sample would not be avail- 
able for some time, there was undertaken, on the 
basis of the 4-percent sample, the present tabula- 
tion of 1940 employee data, which provides cross- 
sectional tables corresponding to the 1937, 1938, 
and 1939 tabulations. 

The sample for 1940 was selected from the 
employee accounts to which wages received in 
1940 had been posted by May 16, 1941. By that 
time, postings were complete for 94.8 percent of 
the estimated total amount of taxable wages 
received in 1940 and 97.6 percent of the estimated 
total number of workers receiving such wages. 
The wage items not posted were those which had 
not been reported by employers at the cut-off 
date, those reported incompletely or incorrectly 
and not yet identified, and those reported and 
identified but not yet posted. However, the 1940 
data in table 1 have been adjusted to indicate the 
estimated 100-percent totals of workers and tax- 
able wages and are therefore comparable with the 
corresponding data for preceding years. A simi- 
lar adjustment of other 1940 data is now in 
progress and may result in some changes in these 
figures. They should, consequently, be regarded 
as preliminary. 


Trend of Data, 1937-40 


There was, in general, considerable stability in 
the composition of the group of covered workers 
over the 4-year period. Their distribution by 
race and sex was almost exactly the same in 1940 
as in each of the previous years (table 1). Their 
distribution by age group in 1940 (table 2) was 
also substantially the same as in 1937-39. A 
minor variation in the distribution by age during 
the period was an increase in 1939-40 in the pro- 
portion of covered workers aged 65 and over, 
resulting from the extension of coverage as of 
January 1, 1939, to workers in these ages. 

The average taxable wages of all covered workers 
in 1940 were $929 (table 1); the comparable aver- 
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ages in previous years were $900 in 1937, $844 in 
1938, and $887 in 1939. The average wages of 
men varied in a similar way, dropping from $1,040 
m 1937 to $974 in 1938 and then increasing to 
$1,022 in 1939 and $1,071 in 1940. The average 
wages for women, however, fluctuated within 
narrower limits. From $540 in 1937, they fell to 
$518 in 1938, increased to $543 in 1939, slightly 
above the 1937 level, and reached $563 in 1940. 

A comparison of the 1940 data with the labor 
force, as defined by the 1940 Census of Popula- 
tion, indicates a disproportionately large number 
of young persons in covered employment. Of the 
workers receiving taxable wages in 1940, 8.4 per- 
cent were under 20 years of age, 18.3 percent were 
aged 20-24, and 16.4 percent were 25-29 (table 2). 
The median age of all workers in covered employ- 
ment was 32.5 years. In the labor force, 7.5 per- 
cent were under 20, 14.5 percent were 20-24, and 
13.6 percent were 25-29. The median age of the 
labor force was 36.0 years. 

The number of women in covered employment 
also was relatively larger than in the labor force. 
Of the workers receiving taxable wages, 27.7 per- 
cent were women; in the labor force, on the other 
hand, only 24.3 percent of the total were women. 
This difference is entirely accounted for by the 
distribution of white women, who constituted 26.6 
percent of the covered employees and only 20.8 








percent of the total labor force. Negro women 
made up 3.5 percent of the labor force and only 
1.1 percent of the covered employees. 

The differences noted above between the com- 
position of the covered employees by age and sex 
and that of the labor force probably would be 
somewhat reduced if the labor-force data, like the 
data on covered employees, were for a year instead 
of for a week.? Nevertheless, it is likely that some 
differences would remain. Some groups of non- 
covered workers, particularly farm proprietors and 
other self-employed persons, are not in the younger 
age groups. Moreover, white women do not work 
to any great extent in the important noncovered 
employments—farm labor and domestic service— 
and few of them are self-employed. 


Years of Employment 


On the basis of the unadjusted data, approxi- 
mately 30.4 million workers, or 89 percent of the 
34.2 million who received taxable wages in 1940, 
had taxable wages in one or more of the previous 
years, while 3.8 million or 11 percent received tax- 
able wages for the first time in 1940. There was 
considerable variation between these two groups 
with respect to sex, race, and age (tables 2 and 3). 

2 See Slomin, Herman, “State and Regional Differences in Covered Em- 


ployment and Taxable Wages,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1942), p. 35. 


Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and percentage distribution of workers with taxable wages 
and their average annual taxable wages, by sex and race, 1937-40 ' 


[Data adjusted to estimated 100-percent totals} 







































































1937 1938 1939 1940 
| a Bee aA ee al 
} 
| Workers Workers Workers Workers 
Sex and race? £3 — ay Average —- | Average | Ave 
veniaher | taxable Senabe taxable Nembe | taxable shades taxable 
Number | wages per) Number wages per) Number wages per) Num wages per 
| (in mil- po oe | worker | (in mil- ee worker | (in mil- po poe me worker | (in mil- pn worker 
lions) | lions) lions) lions) 
32.4 100. 0 $900 31.0 100.0 | $844 | 32.7 | 100.0 $887 35.0 100.0 $929 
30.2 93.1 936 (2) (2) (2) 30.4 93.0 32.6 93.0 966 
2.3 6.9 423 @) @) () 2.3 | 7.0 | 415 2.5 7.0 446 
23.4 72.0 1,040 22.2 71.6 974 23. 5 | 71.7 | 1, 022 25.3 72.1 1, 071 
21.5 66.3 1, 091 () () (?) 21.6 | 65.9 | 1, 073 23.2 66. 2 1, 124 
1.9 | 5.7 | 457 (2) (2) (2) 1.9 | 5.8 443 2.1 5.9 476 
9.1 | 28.0 | 540 8.8 28.4 518 9.3 | 28.3 543 9.8 27.9 563 
8.7 26.8 | 552 (?) (2) (?) 8.9 27.1 | 555 9.4 26.8 574 
4 1,2 256 (?) (?) () .4 1.2 278 | .4 11 291 
| | 
1 Data for 51 States. In 1937 and 1938, workers 65 years and over and their race is unknown, and their taxable wages of $54,275,641. Total for 1938 
wages were excluded. Prior to 1940, employees of member banks in Federal 


Reserve System and crews of American vessels and their wages were excluded. 
Prior to 1940, annual wages in excess of $3,000 for any 1 worker, from any 1 
employer, were excluded; in 1940, wages in excess of $3,000 for any 1 worker, 
of number of employers, were excluded. W. in em- 
plo ts not covered by p’ were excluded in each year. 
‘ ’ on includes all races ot than Negro. Data by race not available 
or 
3 Total for 1937 excludes 97,837 workers holding railroad retirement account 
numbers and their taxable wages of $27,182,270, and 312,536 whose sex and/or 
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excludes 142,433 workers holding railroad retirement account numbers and 
their taxable wages of $38,951,968, and 52,297 whose sex and/or race is unknown, 
and their taxable wages of $24,967,250. Total for 1939 excludes 255,383 workers 
ho railroad retirement account numbers and their taxable wages of 
$78,860,000, and 70,152 whose sex and/or race is unknown and their taxable 
wi of $61,305,769. Total for 1940 excludes 119,351 workers whose race 
and/or sex is unknown and their taxable wages of $126,830,209. All amounts 
are rounded; therefore, totals may differ slightly from sums of rounded 
amounts. 
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Of the group with taxable wages in 1940 only, 
or the “new” workers, 36 percent were women, as 
compared with 27 percent in the group with tax- 

: able wages in 1940 and prior years. This differ- 

} ence probably reflects the tendency of women to 
drop out of the labor market at relatively early 
ages because of marriage, care of children, and 
other reasons. 





There were also relatively more Negroes among 
the new workers than among the workers with 
taxable wages in prior years—9.3 percent as com- 
pared with 6.7 percent. This difference may have 
resulted principally from the concentration of 
Negroes in areas where noncovered employment 
prevails. 

The new workers were on the whole considerably 


Table 2.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and percentage distribution of workers with taxable wages 


in 1940, in 1940 and one or more previous years, and in 1940 only, by age; percentage distribution within age, 
by race and sex; and average taxable wages, by age, race, and sex 
} {Computed from 4-percent sample !] 
































































































































16, 1941, represent 94.8 percent of estimated total taxable wages for 1940 an 


« Workers of unknown age omitted from distribution. 


| Workers Average taxable wages 
= a 
| 
Total 3 | Percentage distribution by race and sex White 5 Negro 
Age ? (years) Total 
| Number | | Total White : Negro 
(in thou- | Percent ¢ Male Female Male Female 
' | samds) | | Male Female | Male Female 
} All workers with taxable wages in 1940 
Total * 34, 202 100.0 100.0 | 66.4 | 26. 6 | 5.9 | 11 | $908 $1, 099 $553 $463 $277 
Under 20 2, 860 | 8.4 100. 0 56.8} 37.7 4.8 | .7 | 228 247 215 125 83 
0-24... 6, 258 18.3 100.0 57.6 | 36.0 5.3 1.3 566 660 470 279 176 
25-20........ 5, 593 16.4 100.0 63.3 | 29.0 6.3 1.4 843 1,019 576 426 268 
\ +i 4, 735 13.9 100.0 65.7 | 26. 1 6.7 1.5 1,031 1, 249 657 510 318 
35-39... 3, 793 11.1} 100.0 67.8| 24.2 6.6 | 1.4; 1,154] 1,392 689 586 340 
40-44. <=) - ae 9.4/ 100.0) 69. 4 | 22.4 7.0 | 1.2 1, 194 1, 429 696 612 350 
inns .ane. | 2,613 | 7.6| 100.0) 741| 198 | 5.5 9} 1,230] 1,429 689 616 346 
} a ---| 2,073 | 6.1} 100.0) 77.4 16.9 5.1 | .6| 1,198 1, 357 685 589 333 
55-59... ‘ 1, 431 | 4.2} 100.0 80.8 14.2 | 4.5 | .56| 1,154 1, 276 665 573 
SAR 894 | 26/ 100.0 82. 6 | 12.8 | 4.2 .4| 1,086 1, 183 658 548 296 
oa...... 447 1.3| 100.0; 852 10.6 | 3.8 | 4} 1,002 1, 073 656 449 274 
70 and over... 231 | a ened ata ie) 3.6 | od 994 1,045 679 427 144 
| 
Workers with taxable wages in 1940 and 1 or more previous years 
| | | 
Total * 30, 368 100.0} 100.0 67.6) 25.7 | 8.7 | 1.0) $988) $1,179 $614 $517 $325 
} Under 20 1, 506 5.0 100.0 58.3 | 36.5 4.6 .6 | 314 332 305 171 105 
2-24... _. 5, 508 18.2 100.0 | 57.9 | 36. 4 4.9 8 | 614 7ll 508 319 
| 25-29... 5, 199 17.1 100.0 64.2 28.6 6.0 1.2 | 886 1, 059 610 461 307 
ROSAS 4, 415 14.6 100.0 | 66. 6 25.5 6.5 1.4} 1,077 1, 290 697 545 354 
i 35-39... 3, 526 11.6 100. 0 | 68.8 23. 5 6.5 | 1.2} 1,200 1, 440 735 625 387 
RR 3, 005 9.9 100.0 | 70. 2 21.8 6.8 | L.3i Lae 1,479 737 649 381 
NN  cccuganinwa 2, 439 8.0 100.0 | 74.7 19. 1 5.4 | -8| 1, 283 1, 480 728 658 3380 
' | a 1, 937 6.4 100.0 | 78.0 | 16.5 4.9 | 6; 1,28 1,407 721 627 364 
55-59... 1, 334 4.4 100.0 | 81.3 | 13.9 4.3 | .5| 1,204 1, 327 700 614 349 
60-4... 832 2.7 100.0 | 82.8 | 12.7 4.1 | 4) 11% 1, 233 691 585 309 
ES 413 1.4 100.0 | 85. 4 | 10. 6 3.6 4) 1,044 1,116 674 486 301 
| 70 and over... 208 7 100.0 | 89.0 | 7.3 3.5 | 2) 1,068 1, 094 715 461 150 
i 
: Workers with taxable wages in 1940 only 
Total $ 3, 835 100.0 100.0 57.2 33.5 7.2 21 $273 $350 $183 $135 $96 
1, 354 35.4 100.0 55.2 38.9 5.0 9 132 146 120 79 66 
750 19.6 100.0 54.6 33.7 8.9 2.8 213 259 176 118 80 
395 10.3 100.0 52.4 34.0 9.9 3.7 285 377 204 143 101 
320 8.3 100.0 52.8 34.7 9.2 3.3 384 526 252 166 113 
b 267 7.0 100.0 54.8 33.6 8.3 3.3 437 602 263 180 109 
220 5.7 100.0 59.3 30.4 8.1 2.2 474 287 184 119 
173 4.5 100.0 65.1 25.8 7.4 1.7 488 617 274 179 123 
( 136 3.6 100.0 70.2 21.8 6.7 1.3 482 576 238 191 127 
} 97 2.5 100.0 75.4 17.0 6.6 1.0 457 526 265 206 148 
62 1.6 100.0 80. 4 13.7 5.3 .6 442 495 253 158 163 
33 9 100.0 83.8 9.3 6.2 7 486 520 408 182 116 
23 .6 100.0 86.8 8.0 4.7 -5 563 601 385 208 
) 1 Compiled from sample which includes records of 1,372,618 workers 3 Age nearest July 1940. 
; and $1,245,983,984 in wages identified for pos to individual accounts by 3 Excludes 113,200 workers whose sex and/or race is unknown and their 
May 16, 1941, or approximately 4 t of total 1940 wages and workers taxable wages of $106,773,400. These workers represent 0.3 t of total 
. which have been thus identified. age items identified for posting by Ma workers, and their taxable wages represent 0.3 percent of taxable wages. 
; 


} 97.6 percent of estimated total number of workers receiving taxable wages in 
1940. Taxable wages exclude remuneration from employment not covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance program and wages in excess of first 

000 a year earned by any 1 worker. 
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5 Includes all races other than Negro. 

* Includes 49,550 workers of unknown age, of whom 46,750 workers had 
taxable wages in 1 or more previous years, and 2,800 workers had taxable 
wages in 1940 only. 
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younger than those with taxable wages in 1940 
and prior years. About 35 percent were under 20 
years of age, and the median age of the entire 
group was 23.7 years. Of those with taxable 
wages in prior years, only 5 percent were under 20 
years, and their median age was 33.4 years. It 
seems likely that as the years go by the proportion 
of young persons among the new workers will be 
even greater, for each year the number of older 
workers in noncovered employment who have 
never worked in covered employment is becoming 
smaller. In fact, from 1938 to 1940 the median 
age of new workers dropped from 25.3 to 23.7 
years, and the proportion of new workers under 
20 increased from 28 percent to 35 percent. In 
1940, moreover, the relative number of older per- 
sons entering covered employment for the first 
time was increased by the extension of coverage, 
as of January 1, 1940, to an estimated 400,000 
bank and maritime employees. The age distribu- 
tion of new employees would, of course, be like- 
wise affected in any future year in which coverage 
was extended to a large group of workers. 


Quarters of Employment 


About 19.9 million, or 58 percent of all workers 
in 1940, received taxable wages in 4 quarters of 
the year (table 3); 16 percent received taxable 
wages in 3 quarters, 12 percent in 2 quarters, and 
14 percent in only 1 quarter. There was con- 
siderable variation among the several groups of 
workers with respect to the number of quarters of 
covered employment within the year. 

Workers with taxable wages in 1940 and prior 
years had much fuller covered employment in 
1940 than did the new workers. Of the former, 
64 percent received taxable wages in 4 quarters 
and only 10 percent in 1 quarter. In contrast, 
only 11 percent of the new workers received taxa- 
ble wages in 4 quarters, while 47 percent received 
wage credits in only 1 quarter. Persons entering 
covered employment for the first time during a 
year, even if they thereupon became regular em- 
ployees, would, of course, on the average work in 
fewer quarters than those who were employed at 
the beginning of the year. Moreover, since there 
was a relatively high proportion of young persons 
and women among the new workers, it seems 
likely that many had only seasonal employment 
or were otherwise on the fringe of the labor market. 
White men with taxable wages in 1940 and 


prior years had the fullest employment in covered 
industry of all workers with 1940 taxable wages; 
66 percent received taxable wages in 4 quarters 
and 16 percent in 3 quarters (chart 1). But even 
in this group there were 8 percent who received 
taxable wages in only 1 quarter and 10 percent 
in only 2 quarters. Of the Negro men with tax- 
able wages in 1940 and prior years, 55 percent 
worked in 4 quarters and 18 percent in 3 quarters, 
For white women, the comparable percentages 
were 61 and 17, and for Negro women, 47 and 18, 
In each case, the percentage of workers with 


Table 3.-—Old-age and survivors insurance: Workers 
with taxable wages in 1940, in 1940 and one or more 
previous years, and in 1940 only, by race and sex; per- 
centage distribution within race and sex, by number 
of quarters in which they received taxable wages in 
1940; and average taxable wages by number of such 
quarters in 1940 and by race and sex 


[Computed from 4-percent sample '] 





Percentage distribution of work- . 
| ers by number of quarters | Average taxable 
Total?| worked 








wages 
number 
Sexand race?) (in | Less 
thou- 1 2 3 4 | than| 4 
sands) | otal a | ‘tore | teen | Quar-| Total] 4 | quar 
ers | ters ters | quar-| ters 
only | only | only , ters 











All workers with taxable wages in 1940 















































Total_.......| | 34, 202 | 100. | 13. 6 | [122 12. 2 16. 1 58.1 | $908 | $410 |$1, 266 
White___| 31,817 | 100.0 | 13.1 11.8 11.9| 16.0 | 59.0| 943 433 | 1,208 
Negro...| 2: 100.0 | 20.1 | 15.8 | 17.1 | 47.0} 434] 168] 733 

Male... | 24,742 | 100.0 | 12.4 | 11.6 | 16.0 | 60.0 |1,048 | 495 | 1,416 
White___| 22, 737 | 100.0 | 11.8 | 11.3 | 15.9 | 61.0 |1,009 | 532 | 1,462 
Negro..-| 2,005 | 100.0 | 19.1 | 15.1 | 17.1] 48.7 | 463] 177 765 

Female 9,461 | 100.0 | 16.8 | 13.8 | 16.2] 53.2 | 542] 220] 825 
White...| 9,080 | 100.0 | 16.4 | 13.5 | 16.2| 53.9 | 553 | 225] 834 
Negro. | S81 | 100.0 | 26.3 | 19.2 | 16.8 | 38.7 27 | 125 | 520 

| | | 
| Workers with taxable wages in 1940 and 1 or more previous 
years 

Total_.......| 30,368 | 100.0 0.5 | 10.2 | 16.3 | 64.0 | 5088 | S484 si, 1, 271 
White___| 28,340 | 100.0 | 9.1] 9.9 | 16.2/ 648 11, 024 511 | 1,308 
Negro...| 2,028 | 100.0 | 14.4 | 13.8] 17.8 | 54.0] 488| 194 739 

ale. ..| 22,273 | 100.0} 8.8] 9.8 | 16.2 | 65.2 1,128 | 576 | 1,42 
White___| 20,548 | 100.0} 83] 9.5 | 16.0 | 66.2 |1,179| 618 | 1,466 
Negro...| 1,725 | 100.0 | 13.8 | 13.3 | 17.7 | 55.2 | 517 | 203 770 

Female ___- 8,095 | 100.0 | 11.3] 11.4 | 16.7/| 60.6 | 603 | 260| 827 
White___| 7,793 | 100.0 | 11.1 | 11.2] 16.7 61.0 | 614 | 266 | 836 
Negro... 302 | 100.0 | 17.9 | 16.9 | 18.4 | 46.8 | 325 | 147 525 

| 























Workers with taxable wages in 1940 only 


























Total.....- 3, 834 | 100.0 | | 46. 6 | 27. 3 | 14.2 | 11.4 | | $273 $172 51, 080 
White...| 3,476 | 100.0 27.9 | 14.3) 11.7] 288] 181 | 1,005 
Negro... 358 | 100.0 2 5 27.0; 12.8) 7.7) 126 93 519 

Male___.....| 2,469 | 100.0 | 45.3 | 27.9 | 14.7] 12.1] 326] 204] 1,206 
White. 2,189 | 100.0 | 44.4 | 28.0] 1491127] 350] 218 | 1,250 
Negro. -. 279 | 100.0 | 52.0 | 26.7] 13.3) 8.0} 135 99 552 

Female... _. 1,366 | 100.0 | 49.1 | 27.8 | 13.1] 10.0| 178] 116 734 

hite...| 1,287 | 100.0 | 48.9 | 27.7 13.2] 10.2] 183] 119 749 
Negro... 79 | 100.0 | 53.9 28.3) 11.1] 6.7 96 76 381 

















1 See table 2, footnote 1. 
2 White includes all races other than Negro. 
3 See table 2, footnote 3. 
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taxable wages in 1 quarter was about the same as 
the percentage with taxable wages in 2 quarters. 

Among the new workers, also, white men as a 
group had the fullest employment in 1940 (chart 
1). Thirteen percent received taxable wages in 
4 quarters and 15 percent in 3 quarters. The 
majority, however, had taxable wages in 1 or 2 
quarters—44 percent in 1 quarter and 28 percent 
in 2 quarters. As compared with white men, 
there were smaller percentages of workers in the 
other 3 groups with taxable wages in 3 or 4 quar- 
ters and considerably higher percentages with 
taxable wages in 1 quarter. 

The foregoing data should not be construed 
necessarily to mean that all workers who received 
taxable wages in fewer than 4 quarters were 
unemployed and seeking employment while they 
were not working in covered industry. Some, 
doubtless, had employment in noncovered indus- 
try. Others, such as students and housewives, 
were out of the labor market entirely, and still 
others—those without previous employment ex- 
perience—entered covered employment too late 
in the year to receive taxable wages in 4 quarters. 
On the other hand, these data should not be 
construed to mean that all workers who received 
taxable wages in any number of quarters were 
employed full time in that period. Workers who 
receive taxable wages of whatever amount during 
a quarter are reported by employers for such 
quarter. Seasonal and intermittent workers and 
“regular”? workers who enter covered employment 


late in a quarter may be reported in as many as 
3 or 4 quarters and still be out of covered employ- 
ment for considerable periods. 


Wages of Covered Workers by Quarters of 
Employment 


The varying duration of employment among 
covered workers pointed out above was reflected 
in their average taxable wages. Workers who re- 
ceived taxable wages in 4 quarters had an average 
of $1,266 for 1940, while the average for workers 
with employment in fewer than 4 quarters was 
only $410 (table 3). The low average for the 
latter group resulted largely from the fact that 
33 percent had taxable wages in only 1 quarter 
and 29 percent, in only 2 quarters. 

The highest average wages, $1,466, were re- 
ceived by white men employed in 4 quarters who 
had received taxable wages in prior years. Negro 
men in this category had average wages of $770; 
white women, $836; and Negro women, $525. 
Those workers with taxable wages in 1940 only 
who had employment in 4 quarters had somewhat 
lower averages: white men, $1,259; Negro men, 
$552; white women, $749; and Negro women, 
$381. 

Workers with covered employment in fewer 
than 4 quarters had considerably lower earnings. 
Of this group, white men with taxable wages in 
1940 and prior years had average taxable wages 
of $618 in 1940; Negro men, $203; white women, . 
$266; and Negro women, $147. Among the new 


Chart 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Percentage distribution of workers with taxable wages in 1940, by sex, 
race, quarters of employment, and year of employment 
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workers, white men averaged $218; Negro men, 
$99; white women, $119; and Negro women, $76. 
These low averages for the new workers were 
mainly due to the relatively large proportion who 


were employed in only 1 quarter. 


Of the new 


workers, 53 percent had 


quarter only. 


taxable wages in only 1 


quarter, while only 26 percent of the workers with 
taxable wages in prior years had 1940 wages in | 


The contrast in earnings between the new 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Workers with taxable wages in 1940, in 1940 and one or more previous 
years, and in 1940 only, by amount of taxable wages; percentage distribution, by amount of taxable wages and 
by race and sex; and percentage distribution within amount of taxable wages, by race and sex 


[Computed from 4-percent sample '} 





Percentage distribution by amount of taxable wages | 











































































































Percentage distribution by race and sex 
| Total 2 — l _ 
Amount of taxable wages | a. White Negro | White ! Negro 
| sands) Total ees OR See 
| Male Female Male | Female Male Female | Male Female 
| 
| 
All workers with taxable wages in 1940 
| | | | | | 
SESE ESE eee | 34, 202 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 | 66. 4 26. 6 5.9 1.1 
a | 7,730 22.8 17.7 30.2 | 38.5 | 51.4 | 100.0 52.1 35. 4 | 10.0 25 
Se | 3,697 10.8 8.8 14.1 | 16. 4 | 20. 2 100. 0 54.3 34.7 | 8.9 21 
2 3, 296 9.6 7.5 4.1) 134] 13.7 100.0) 51.5) 388) 8.1 1.6 
Sk 3,494 | 10.2 81] 151; 4) 99] 1000) sai} 303) 65) Ld 
a apes cs enimsinanelnincncienin eins 2, 991 8.7 a3 10.9 | 7.3 } 3.4 | 100. 0 61.7 | 33.1 | 4.8 | 4 
EE EES eee 2, 539 7.4 8.1 6.5 | 4.8 | 9} 100.0 72.6 | 23.4 | 3.9 | 1 
“hit aaa 2, 258 6.6 8.1 3.9 | 3.6 | ee 100. 0 81. 2 | 15. 6 | 3.1 | l 
3 SRI 1, 896 5.5 7.3 2.2 | 2.3 | a 100. 0 87.0 | 10.5 | 2.5 (4) 
RR a ae 1, 468 4.3 5.9 1.1 1.2 | (*) 100.0 91.7 | 6.7 | 1.6 (*) 
Se ae 1, 233 3.6 5.1 B 6}. @ | 100.0 93.8 | 5.2 10; 
i “ws 71 2.5 3.7 4 31 @& 100.0 | 95. 4 | 4.0 | at an 
aaa 593 1.7 2.5 a co 0 | 100.0 | 96.3 3.2 | 5 | 0 
ein ndpnnuninnoeecenan ce 435 1.3 1.9 | i at 0 | 100.0} 96. 8 2.9 | .3 | 0 
ES Se eS 337 1.0 1.4 | oa | 0 100.0 | 96. 8 2.9 a 0 
EE RRR a aa 237 a 1.0 a O© | @& 100.0 97.3 2.5 | a (4) 
a aaa I | 1,130 3.3 4.8 | ‘3 | al 0 100. 0 97.4 | 2.5 1 | 
| | —_ mae 
| 
Workers with taxable wages in 1940 and 1 or more previous years 
| i | 
Nc tea ee | 30,368; 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 67.6 25.7 5.7 1.0 
5, 181 | 17.1 | 13.2 | 22.9 | 31.6 42.4} 100.0 52.3 | 34. 6 10.6 2.5 
3, 099 | 10.2 8.0 14.0 | 17.1 | 22.6 100. 0 53. 1 | 35.2 9.5 2.2 
3, 045 | 10.0 7.4 15.5 14.9 | 16.7 100. 0 50.3 | 39.6 8.4 1.7 
3, 373 | 11.1 8.6 17.3 13.0 12.3 100.0 52.3 | 40.0 6.6 1.1 
2,923 | 9.6 8.7 12.5 8.1 4.3 100. 0 61.4 33.4 | 4.8 4 
2, 491 | 8.2 8.8 | 7.5 5.6 1.1 100. 0 72.6 2.4 3.9 . 
2, 216 7.3 8.8 | 4.4 | 4.1 4 100. 0 81.3 | 15.4 3.2 a 
1, 863 6.1 7.9 2.5 | £7} 2 100. 0 7.2 | 10.3 2.5 (4) 
1, 445 4.8 6.5 1.2 | 1.4 1 100. 0 91.9 | 6.5 1.6 (4) 
1, 211 4.0 5.5 8 | 7 (“) | 100.0 93.9 | 5.1 1.0 (4) 
857 2.8 4.0 .4 | 3 (*) 100.0 | 95.5 | 3.9 | .6 (4) 
2 1.9 2.7 a 3 0 100.0 | 96.4 | 3.1 5 0 
426 1.4 2.0 . t a 0 100. 0 | 96.9 | 2.8 | a 0 
330 1.1 1.6 ‘ai a 0 100. 0 96.8 | 2.9 . 0 
231 8 1.1 et. 100. 0 | 97.3 | 2.5 | ig (4) 
1, 096 | 3.6 | 5.2 4} a 0 100. 0 97.4 2.5 a 0 
Workers with taxable wages in 1940 only 
| | } 
a, SEE ETS Cae | 3,834] 100.0] 100.0 100.0 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 57.2 33.5 | 7.2 2.1 
(ESS eS eee eee | 2,549 66. 3 | 60. 2 73.1 79.8 | 85.5 | 100.0 | 51.6 37.0 | 8.8 2.6 
|S Dy SR a aa 598 15.6 16.5 15.2 12.1 | 10.9 100.0 | 60.3 32.6 5.7 1.4 
SS ae 251 6.5 7.6 5.5 4.2 | 24/ 100.0 66.5 23.1 4.7 a 
| = aaa 120 3.1 4.1 2.0 1.7 9} 100.0 | 74.0 21.5 3.9 .6 
a 68 1.8 2.3 1.1 | 1.0 2 100.0 | 74.8 21.0 3.9 3 
(RESP | 48 1.3 1.6 9 5 | m- 100.0} 73.6 2.5 2.8 1 
I ibe otciconessiveerecnnsaa—- ai). 1.3 94 4 0 | 100.0} 60.4) 27.9 2.7 | 0 
A 33 | 9 1.1 6 a (4) 100. 0 74.6 24.0 1.3 | | 
SS 23 6 8 3 1 0 | 100.0 81.1 17.8 1.1 | 0 
ee saws 21 .6 9 3 (4) 0 100. 0 88. 4 11.2 4) 0 
A eT 14 .4 .6 a (4) 0 100. 0 91.3 8.4 ve 0 
I 11 a 5 (4) (4) 0 100.0 95.6 4.0 .4 0 
FEE eeslatt as rissesiuaiatetdnt 10 2 .4 (4) (4) 0 100.0 95.3 4.4 3 | 0 
Ra Sa 7 “Ss 3 (4) 0 0 100. 0 95.1 4.9 | 0 0 
ie snieiiltcensyeeiiiaeee | 6 .2 | 3] & 0 0 100.0} 99.6 4] 0 0 
| Re EN ee 33 9 1.5 1 (4) 0 100. 0 | 97.5 2.3 tg 0 
| 














1 See table 2, footnote 1. 
2 See table 2, footnote 3. 
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3 Includes all races other than Negro. 


4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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workers and those with taxable wages in other 
years is brought out also by the distribution of 
workers by earnings intervals (table 4). Sixty-six 
percent of the new workers received less than 
$200, and 82 percent received less than $400. 
Of the workers with taxable wages in 1940 and 
prior years, only 17 percent received less than 
$200 and only 27 percent less than $400. This 
group was distributed fairly evenly throughout 
the intervals up to $1,600, in contrast to the 
heavy concentration of the new workers in the in- 
tervals below $400. So large a proportion of the 
new workers were in the low-wage intervals be- 
cause almost 75 percent had employment in only 
1 or 2 quarters. 


Wages by Age Groups 


Average wages by age for all workers in 1940 
followed the same pattern as in previous years. 
From $228 for the age group under 20, the average 
rose rapidly to $1,031 for the age group 30-34 and 
then increased gradually to a high of $1,230 for the 
age group 45-49; from this figure, the average de- 
clined steadily to $994 for the age group 70 and 
over (table 2). Although the level of wages dif- 
fered noticeably among the several groups of 
workers, the variation in average wages by age for 
each of these groups generally followed the same 
pattern as for all workers (chart 2). The age 
group in which the high point occurred, however, 
differed somewhat from one group to another. For 
white men, the highest average wages, $1,429, 
were found in the age groups 40-49. For Negro 
men, the highest average, $616, was for the age 
group 45-49. For white women, it was $696, in 
the age group 40-44, and for Negro women, $350, 
in the same age group. 

The average wages of workers with taxable 
wages in 1940 and prior years varied by age groups 
in much the same way as those of all workers with 
taxable wages in 1940. The averages for the new 
workers, however, followed a somewhat different 
pattern (table 2). For this group, workers aged 70 
and over had the highest average wage, $563; 
workers aged 45-49 had the second highest, $488; 
and workers 65-69, the third highest, $486. The 
average earnings of workers in the other age groups 
varied in the usual way. The averages in the age 
groups 65-69 and 70 and over were relatively high 
because the workers in these groups had fuller 
employment than those in other age groups. 
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Twenty-four percent of the workers aged 70 and 
over, and 19 percent of those aged 65-69, received 
wage credits in 4 quarters in 1940. These figures 
compare with 11 percent for workers of all ages, 
18 percent for those 40-44, and 17 percent for those 
45-49. Conversely, relatively fewer workers in 
the 70-and-over group had taxable earnings in 1 or 
2 quarters. It seems probable that the employees 
who remain in employment at advanced ages 
represent a selected group with skills, responsibili- 
ties, or other characteristics which result in rela- 
tively high earnings and steady employment. 


Employment and Wages by State 


Michigan had the highest average wages for 
all workers, $1,143; the highest for white men, 
$1,341; and the highest for Negro men, $930 (table 
5). The District of Columbia had the highest 
average for white women, $700, and the highest 
average for Negro women, $498. The lowest 
average for all workers, $484, was found in Missis- 
sippi, as well as the lowest average for Negro men, 


Chart 2.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Average 
taxable wages of workers with taxable wages in 1940, 
by age group, sex, and race! 
MALE FEMALE 


AVERAGE TAXABLE WAGE 
$600 $1200 $800 $400 


AVERAGE TAXABLE WAGE 
$0 soe $0 $400 $800 

















GM NEGRO WHITE 


1 See table 2. 
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$261. 


Arkansas had the lowest average for white 
men, $620, and the lowest average for white 


women, $302. South Carolina had the lowest 
average for Negro women, $136. There were few 
changes of any significance during the period 
1937-40 in either the percentage distribution of 
workers by State or the ranking of States by 
average annual taxable wages. 





These variations among the States result from 
differences in duration of covered employment ag 
well as differences in wage rates. In Michigan, 
for example, 66 percent of all workers with taxable 
wages in 1940 had covered employment in 4 
quarters and only 12 percent had employment in 
only a single quarter. In Mississippi, on the 
other hand, 40 percent had covered employment 


Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Workers with taxable wages in 1940, percentage distribution by State 
and by race and sex within State, and average taxable wages by State, race, and sex 


{Computed from 4-percent sample '] 






























































Workers Average taxable wage 
Total 2 | Percentage distribution by race and sex | 
State rer —__—| | White * Negro 
ai White # Negro | Total | 
(in thou- | Percent Total — 
sands) Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female Male | Female 
—_ | 
United States__......... 34, 202 100.0 100.0 66.4 | 26. 6 5.9 1.1 $908 $1, 099 $553 $463 $277 
TEE ee SO ae 468 1.4 100.0 53.5 16.5 27.2 2.8 633 827 419 426 196 
ss mS 29 A 100. 0 85.6 14.1 ¢ 0 891 975 389 (5) (5) 
EE ae 103 . 100.0 76.0 20.5 3.2 3 77 889 406 405 (5) 
ae ae 232 .7 100.0 58.9 17.7 21.8 1.6 487 620 302 300 180 
EE 2, 133 6.2 100.0 70.4 28.3 1.0 3 7 1, 140 558 538 
sd | ae 245 a 100.0 71.7 26.9 1.1 3 7 878 448 491 (5) 
eee... .........-.-.-- 642 1.9 100.0 68. 6 29.7 1.4 3 1, 069 260 651 7 (’) 
EN seusoee 90 3 100.0 62.5 24.0 10.6 2.9 872 1, 112 531 432 142 
District of Columbia_________- 224 , 100. 0 50.2 25.3 20.1 4.4 | 970 1, 205 700 601 498 
_ SE ee 487 1.4 100.0 52.8 21.8 21.5 3.9 566 779 386 297 179 
SIRE RIES aera eee 625 1.8 100.0 48.5 24.8 22.8 3.9 575 804 451 288 1 
Se Sea ee 94 3 100.0 72.0 27.9 a (4) 705 840 357 (’) (5) 
SS ee 102 3 100.0 78.1 21.7 a (4) 717 816 364 (5) (°) 
| EA 2, 552 7.5 100.0 66. 6 28.8 3.4 1.2 | 1, 027 1, 240 608 649 370 
a ae 912 2.7 100.0 70. 5 25.7 3.3 5 | 920 | 1,090 497 676 345 
SR SS eae 436 1.3 100.0 70.7 28. 2 8 3] 7 859 445 644 (') 
ERAT OS SE eae 292 .9 100.0 72.5 24.5 2.7 7 67 781 386 519 (5) 
I 417 1.2 100.0 69.8 19.7 9.3 1.2 730 845 462 496 248 
IR ESS 466 1.4 100.0 54.1 16.2 26.2 3.5 652 903 416 336 207 
| eee 242 m 100. 0 70.8 29.0 2 (4) 655 761 399 (5) (5) 
SRDS eee 542 1.6 100.0 59.3 24.1 13.2 3.4 867 1, 130 508 525 177 
Massachusetts _____..._...___- 1, 465 4.3 100.0 66.4 32.6 8 2 968 1, 158 591 662 422 
EE 1, 670 4.9 100.0 72.6 23.5 3.4 5 1, 143 1, 341 580 930 345 
ae ! 1.6 100. 0 70.0 29.6 3 7 869 1, 007 545 (5) () 
| aka 224 By 100.0 45.6 18.3 33.0 3.1 454 | 715 366 261 153 
5 873 2.6 100.0 64.0 29.7 5.1 1.2 R34 1,013 534 473 
“ESE 117 8 100.0 79. 1 20.6 2 1} 863 962 489 (5) (5) 
ee 203 6 100.0 70. 4 27.7 1.6 3 | 691 803 425 520 (8) 
ii ee 38 1 100.0 80. 4 18.7 8 1 875 983 435 (5) (5) 
New Hampshire. _._____._.-. 160 5 100.0 67.6 32.1 a 1 | 738 | 866 469 (8) (8) 
| | 
New Jersey _..........-- a 1, 375 4.0 100.0 66. 1 28.9 4.0 1.0 1,033 | 1, 260 601 585 293 
| Se 76 2 100.0 78. 5 19.5 1.9 1 643 | 734 321 (5) (') 
a. ae 4, 751 13.6 100. 0 65.8 30.9 2.6 7 1, 049 1, 242 684 639 420 
North Carolina. _.........___- 2.1 100.0 52.2 26.4 16.3 5.1 586 763 474 302 244 
North Dakota. -..........._-- 64 3 100.0 72.2 27.7 g (4) 608 685 408 (5) (5) 
ek ae 2, 028 5.9 100.0 70.7 25.3 3.5 5 1, 040 1, 232 565 677 349 
SE Se 1.0 100.0 72.3 23.0 4.1 6 720 7 408 309 (5) 
or i 291 .9 100.0 72.5 27.1 . 1 849 OR4 495 (5) (*) 
Pennsylvania................- 2, 921 8.5 100.0 70.6 25.5 3.3 6 1,000} 1,179 549 7 424 
Rhode Island................- 271 8 100.0 62.8 35.8 1.3 1 848 | 1,029 547 446 (8) 
| 
362 1.1 100.0 49.4 23.6 24.1 2.9 538 | 743 440 265 136 
75 .2 100.0 72.6 26.8 5 . 629 789 424 (5) (5 
549 1.6 100.0 57.7 24.4 15.1 2.8 637 796 464 385 
1, 295 3.8 100.0 66.4 21.9 10.3 1.4 707 874 401 349 204 
116 a 100. 0 73.1 26. 6 3 (4) 775 932 347 (5) (8) 
83 2 100.0 73.8 25.7 5 0 683 791 376 (') (8) 
591 Lz 100. 0 54.4 21.0 19.6 5.0 664 874 470 
467 1.4 100.0 73.1 26. 5 e 1 940 1, 098 510 (5) (8) 
420 1.2 100. 0 75.7 16.3 7.5 5 900 992 490 (5) 
725 2.1 100.0 72.5 26.9 5 1 967 1, 128 539 732 (8) 
54 a 100.0 79.4 19.9 6 1 832 939 413 (5) (5) 



































1 See table 2, footnote 1. 
3 See table 2, footnote 3. 
3 Includes all races other than Negro. 
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4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
§ Number of workers in sample less than 100. 
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in 4 quarters while 23 percent had taxable wages 
in 1 quarter only. Relatively short duration of 
covered employment among the workers in agri- 
cultural States accounts, in considerable part, for 
the low average wages in these States. 

There was considerable variation from State 
to State in 1940 with respect to the ratio of new 
to total workers with taxable wages; the range 
was from 8.2 percent in Rhode Island to 19.1 
percent in North Dakota. Generally, the pro- 
portion of new workers was considerably higher in 
agricultural States than in predominantly indus- 
trial States. This variation is, of course, largely 
the result of the greater extent of noncovered 
employment in the agricultural States and of the 
movement from noncovered to covered employ- 
ment in these States. 


Conclusion 


Employment and earnings of covered workers 
in 1940 improved substantially over the level of 
the preceding 3 years. This rise reflects the first 
effects of the defense program, which began about 
the middle of the year. The year 1940 represents, 
therefore, the beginning of a period in which 
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covered workers generally will improve their 
positions under old-age and survivors insurance. 
Many workers will establish eligibility for the first 
time, and most workers will increase considerably 
their total taxable wages, upon which the size of 
individual benefits depends. This period of favor- 
able experience will make up for the poorer 
experience in 1938 and 1939, and it will help build 
up a “‘cushion” against a possible post-war depres- 
sion. 

The data on quarters of employment in 1940 
demonstrate, however, that even in a relatively 
prosperous year there is a considerable amount of 
short-term employment in covered industry. This 
is the result, in part, of the present limited coverage 
of old-age and survivors insurance. But, in 
addition to raising questions on coverage, short- 
term employment also creates problems in con- 
nection with the eligibility provisions of the act, 
which require taxable wages of $50 or more in at 
least half the “elapsed” quarters if the worker is 
to achieve fully insured status. More detailed 
statistical study of these problems will be possible 
as data from the tabulations of the continuous 
work-history sample become available. 





Techniques for Kstimating 





the Number of 
Workers With Wage Credits Toward 


Unemployment Compensation 


CHARLES M. Larson * 


Aut State unemployment compensation agencies 
except those permitting employers to report on a 
wage and separation basis,' annually submit to the 
Bureau of Employment Security reports indicat- 
ing the number of workers who, during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, earned any wages in employ- 
ment covered by that State’s unemployment 
compensation law. The number of workers with 
wage credits is generally regarded as an administra- 
tive figure, valuable when used in connection with 
other data for estimating the work load in the 
State agencies. 

The concept of workers with wage credits is also 
useful in economic analyses. For example, chart 1 
shows the ratio of the number of covered workers 
starting a benefit series during 1940 to the number 
of covered workers earning wage credits during 
1940. The relative sizes of these groups are of 
interest to economists and students in the field of 
unemployment insurance. In making comparisons 
between the number of workers starting a benefit 
series and the number of workers with wage 
credits, allowance should be made for the fact that 
certain State unemployment compensation laws 
have more severe benefit qualifying provisions 
than others, so that the percentage of workers 
with wage credits who are eligible for benefits 
varies from State to State. In addition, in using 
the data shown in chart 1 it should be understood 
that all workers who initiated a benefit series in 
1940 did not necessarily earn wage credits in 1940. 
The concepts of lag quarter, partial quarter, base 
period, benefit year, and others introduced by the 
provisions of the various State unemployment 
compensation laws make it impractical to attempt 
to determine a relationship between wages earned 





*Bureau of Employment Security, Reports and Analysis Division. 

1 In lieu of the customary quarterly individual wage reports, Connecticut, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin permit some or all covered employers to submit 
wage items for individual workers at the time such workers are separated 
from employment. Therefore, in these States, no complete record of the 
number of covered workers is available in the central office. 
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in one period and benefits paid at a later period on 
the basis of those same wages. As an alternative, 
it is customary as in chart 1 to compare wage 
factors and benefit factors that have been meas- 
ured during the same time period. 

Workers with wage credits may also be compared 
with the number of workers filing initial claims or 
with the amount of wages earned in covered 
employment or with the number of workers 


Chart 1.—Ratio of workers receiving a first benefit pay- 
ment in 1940 to workers with wage credits in 1940, 
49 States' 


PERCENT 
20 
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1 Data for Indiana and Wisconsin not comparable. 
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Table 1.—Workers with wage credits under State un- 





employment compensation systems, and type of 1940 
sample, by State, 1939 and 1940 





























Workers with wage 
Size-of-firm 
inclusion credits Type of 1940 
State (number of sample 
workers) ! 1939 1940 
SEES SE eee 230, 086,000 | 731, 947, 000 
Alabama..-.--.--- 8 or more.._. 377, 300 448, 600 | End-digit. 
| SRG Saree " _saeee 23, 700 23,700 | Ledger card. 
Arizona......--- 3 or more.._- 109, 700 112, 700 —- wage- 
Arkansas... ....- 1 or more__.. 237, 600 271, 800 Do. 
California........| 4or more_...| 2,080,000 | 2,191,000 | End-digit. 
Colorado.........| 8 or more___. 219,800 | # 224,900 | Regression. 
Connecticut - . - - . 5 or more... 3 667, 100 3 755, 400 Do. 
Delaware... 1 or more 3114, 808 3 127, 400 Do. 
District of Co- |... do.. 3 4 255, 800 3 292, 100 Do. 
lumbia. 
Florida. ...------ 8 or more_._. 412, 600 508, 300 re, wage- 
record. 
Georgia........--|....- ee 528, 500 570, 500 | End-digit. 
Hawaii... .....-- lor more....| 4 145,800 § 135, 000 e-em 
Idaho.... 1 or more * 3 119, 200 3 121, 800 
Tilinois .... 6 or more’ 2, 398,000 | 2,479, 509 End.digit. 
Indians... 8 or more_. 787, 900 901, 100 | Block. 
en See O) 356, 400 394, 800 —— wage- 
ran See do. 238, 000 254,000 | Block. 
Kentucky 4 or more * 399, 300 427, 700 a ~aM 
Louisiana... --.-- 4 or more* 434, 600 547, 200 
Maine.........-- 8 or more_. 214, 200 221, 200 Actual count. 
Maryland. 4 or more... 533, 900 570, 000 ——— wage- 
record. 
Massachusetts 4 or more ” 1,419,600 | 1,446,000 | Block. 
Michigan... .... 8 or more__ 1,472,000 | 1, 556,000 | End-digit. 
innesota...._.. 1 or more"! 541, 000 528, 100 Do. 
ee ewes 8 or more._. 225, 700 245, 300 Do. 
M a See oe 745, 000 804, 100 | Block. 
Montana. 1 or more 3 115, 600 131, 900 | End-digit. 
Nebraska........ 8 or more_. 172, 900 177, 000 — wage- 
record. 
Nevada.......... i or more 4 46, 700 48,400 | End-digit. 
New Hampshire_| 4 or more 150, 000 600 | Actual count. 
New Jersey ......| 8 or more__._| 3 1, 273,000 | 4 1, 402, 100 ion. 
New Mexico.....| 2 or more !# 85, 900 95, 800 — wage- 
New York #5_____ 4 or more 4, 450, 000 , 700, Actual count 
North Carolina._| 8 or more 644, 700 714, 100 | End-digit 
North Dakota...|__._. PRE 50, 500 50, Do. 
SS 3 or more 3 1, 964, 100 | # 2,118,100 | Regression 
Oklahoma. ...... 8 or more 281, 000 308, 000 | End-digit 
(Sees 4 or more * 275, 500 313, 200 Do. 
eS ee 1 or more_...| * 3,053, 600 | * 3, 185,600 | Regression 
Rhode Island 4 or more._... 294, 000 288,000 | Block. 
South Carolina__| 8 or more 322, 000 346, 500 | End-digit 
South Dakota. __|..._. do. 56, 900 58,300 | Actual count 
Tennessee........|_._.- do. 452, 100 489,400 | End-digit 
, ae do.. 1, 000, 600 | 1,185,300 | Worker. 
. aa | 1 or more!” 124, 800 130, 300 | Actual count 
Vermont.........| 8 or more 78, 100 79, 500 Do. 
Vewee..........]..... do. 540, 200 597,000 | Ledger card 
WwW Vega 7 Saar ee 407, 900 452, 500 | Actual count 
West Virginia....|.____ | See 411, 500 418, 800 | End-digit 
Wisconsin '*__._. 6 or more # 3 644, 100 3 682, 800 n. 
Wyoming........ 1 or more #_. 58, 000 61,300 | End-digit. 





' Represents number of workers an employer must have for a specified 
period to be subject to State law 
4A by a reduction of 6 percent in 1939 and 7 percent in 1940 to allow 
for duplication caused by r Without of individual workers in more than 
1 State during the same ithout these reductions, the total is 32,006,200 
= = and 34,351,800 Basis for estimates of A are con- 
ned in tables 1 and 2 of the wy BH 4. 1941 Bulletin, Ly gh 
7 Estimate based on State’s high month of nadine d 
‘Estimate reduced 5 percent to adjust for reporting ta ‘which 
showed number of workers employed during month instead of during last 
Yuvan ia ker removed trom 
ve Jan. 1, 1 man ng wor remov cover- 
age by revision of definition of rs) pant new pen Ba 
S An nd total wages of $78 or more in a quarter. “ -—— 1, 1939. 
1 {overage changed from 8 or more to 6 or more, effective Jan. 2% 1940. 
* Wages of at least $50 to each of at ot least 4 workers, during each of 3 quarters; 
or 8 or more workers within 20 weeks of calendar 
* January-September 1938, 8 or more in 20 weeks; ‘effective Oct. 1, 1938, 
4 or more in 20 weeks or 13 er move in 2 10 weeks. 
tt Pierre changed trom 8 or or more to 4 or more, effective Jan. 1, 1939. 
l Effective Jan. 1, “a employers of ry) than 8 1 8 located outside the corpo- 
= ae _s 8 aauites vi , or borough of less than 10,000 population are 


ae Anatctal tal” sameal’e wages of $500 or more, effective Jan. 1, 1939. 
'S Andjtotal,wages of $225 or more in 9 quarter, effective Jan. 1, 1939. 


(See next column for reat of footnotes.) 
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declared eligible for benefits, or with other similar 
data for a given year. Employment figures show- 
ing the number of workers in covered employment 
during one pay period in each month cannot take 
the place of data on workers with wage credits for 
the purpose of making aggregate comparisons, 
since they are especially designed to measure 
accurately only the level of employment at various 
periods. They represent the number of workers 
engaged during such a short period of time that 
they may not be compared directly with aggregate 
economic data, such as wages, benefits, and man- 
hours of employment except when they can be 
validly treated as an average value for the period 
in which they are centered. In such a case the 
comparison has a slightly different meaning from 
a comparable one which uses workers with wage 
credits. For example, the annual total of covered 
wages divided by the number of workers having 
wage credits in the same year gives the annual 
average covered earnings per covered worker; on 
the other hand, the annual total of covered wages 
divided by the average monthly employment for 
the same year will approximate the annual average 
covered wage per covered worker that would have 
existed if all covered workers had worked full time 
throughout the year. 

Since State figures on the number of workers 
with wage credits are measured over a 1-year 
period they cannot, because of duplication, be 
totaled to give the number of workers with wage 
credits in the United States. The sum of the 51 
State figures on workers with wage credits as shown 
in table 1 must be reduced by an amount esti- 
mated * at 6 percent for 1939 and 7 percent for 
1940 in order to approximate the actual number 





3 Estimates based on old-age and survivors insurance data in tables 1 and 2, 
Merriam, Ida ©., and Bliss, Elizabeth T., “‘Effects of Migration on Unem- 
ployment Benefit Rights,” Social Security Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 3-11. 
These data which apply to 1938 were assumed to increase slightly in 1939 and 
1940 because of increased worker migration in connection with the war effort. 





14 January 1938-June 1939, 4 or more in each of 20 different weeks; effective 
~~ 1, 1939, 2 or more in 13 weeks of a calendar year, or wages of $450 or more 
& quarter. 


in? iolodes 6 omestic service in private homes, which service is excluded 

gt ana 
wages or more in a > 

# Joumary tend bane WER 0 or man en ii te ee 
OE ot maven 0 quate, 

1* Includes non-Federal governmental service covered by State law, which 
Fuly i 1e0n anaden Pty fe ah Pn ns ne og 

y com 
only State departments and cities of the first class. 

17 10h: © or mane tn 1008 of 7 or tomse te BU, on, whepenialinere seeds 
Genet pests posurade count of watiace, Sotee wens eer ot eee nee 
1939 and thereafter: 8 a ee ee ee eee 
or, where employer's records do bot permit accurate count workers, 

000 or more in preceding calendar year. 
nd todd came ob lb os Ea ne effective Jan. 1, 1939. 
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of different workers earning wages in covered 
employment in those years. 

Most States use a sampling procedure to deter- 
mine the number of workers with wage credits in 
order to avoid the clerical and tabulating prob- 
lems involved in an actual count of millions of 
wage items. In 1940 the average State had 
1,250,000 separate wage items for 400,000 workers, 
and all but 7 of the State agencies had wage items 
for at least 100,000 workers. 

Under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, earnings of individual workers are summa- 
rized periodically from the permanent wage records; 
hence the total figure for workers with wage credits 
during a year is known exactly except for delin- 
quent items. On the other hand, under a current 
benefit program like unemployment compensation, 
with no need for such permanent records, similar 
data on workers and annual earnings under State 
unemployment compensation laws are not auto- 
matically available. 


Sampling Techniques 


The normal wage-record file— Most of the States 
use approximately the same filing system for 
individual wage items. Except for the States 
mentioned above as using reports on separations, 
the State agency receives from each reporting 
unit a quarterly report showing employees who 
earned some wages in covered employment during 
the preceding quarter. A complete report shows 
the workers’ names, social security account num- 
bers, and the amounts of wages earned during 
the quarter; some State agencies receive additional 
data, such as dates of hiring and separation. If 
State procedures permit the submission of data 
for several different workers on a single form, these 
data will be transferred to records of individual 
wage items for filing except that in some States 
the data are transferred to ledger cards so that all 
of a worker’s wages are available on a single record. 
If a worker has been employed by more than one 
covered employer during the quarter, the file will 
contain more than one wage item for the worker 
for that quarter. If the employer has failed to 
submit the worker’s social security account num- 
ber with his wage and name data, the worker’s 
wage item will be filed in the alphabetic section of 
the file. If the data are complete, the wage items 
will be filed in order of their social security 
account numbers in the numerical section of the 
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file except that, in some State agencies, wage items 
for workers with social security account numbers 
obtained outside the State are kept in the al- 
phabetic file while in others the wage items in the 
numerical file are grouped by calendar quarters, 
In most States, the old wage items are removed at 
regular intervals, so that the file always contains 
wage items for only 4 consecutive calendar 
quarters. In a few States having 2-year base 
periods, the file contains wage items for 8 consec- 
utive calendar quarters. 

End-digit sampling. —Because of its simplicity 
and because the records selected may be used in 
analyses of various characteristics of workers, 
sampling of wage items is usually based on the 
end digits of workers’ social security account 
numbers. This was the technique used by 19 
State agencies in estimating the number of workers 
with wage credits for 1940. Social security 
account numbers have been allotted to workers in 
such a manner that for all practical purposes the 
final 3 and possibly the final 4 digits are distrib- 
uted at random with respect to such worker char- 
acteristics as wages, recency of entry into the 
labor market, or State of employment.* In 
choosing an end-digit sample, a particular set of 
digits is selected arbitrarily, and the wage items for all 
workers with social security account numbers end- 
ing in those digits are included. For example, the 
sample may include the wage items for all workers 
with social security account numbers ending in 01. 
Since 01 is one of 100 possible 2-digit combinations 
in which a social security account number could 
end, the sample may be considered a 1-percent 
sample of the file, and any characteristics of the 
sample may be multiplied by 100 to obtain an 
estimate of the characteristics of the numerical 
file. Since the alphabetic file generally contains 
less than 2 percent of all the wage items, even a 
rough estimate of its contents, when added to the 
estimate of the contents of the numerical file, 
should provide an adequate final estimate. 

In most State agencies using an end-digit 
sample, the simple expansion described above 
(multiplication of the number of workers with 
wage items in the sample by 100) was used to 

3 Social security numbers are currently being allotted in such a manner 
that the last 4 digits will be random with respect to all worker character- 
istics. It is expected that the diffusion of these randomly distributed num- 
bers into the group of numbers which were distributed in numerical order 
to applicants and in some cases in blocks to workers for a particular firm 


will soon remove any lack of randomness in the last 4 digits which was 
inherent in the original method of assigning account numbers. 
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determine an estimate for checking purposes only. 
The final estimate was made by using one of the 
following expansion factors: 

(1) The ratio of all wages in the combined 
alphabetic and numerical file to all wages in the 
sample ; or 

(2) the ratio of the number of wage items in the 
combined alphabetic and numerical file to the 
number of wage items in the sample. Either of 
these two expansion factors when multiplied by 
the number of workers with wage credits in the 
sample gives an adequate estimate of all workers 
with wage credits, and automatically allows for 
workers with wage items in the alphabetic file. 

Random wage item sampling technique.—In 1940, 
six State agencies used a sample consisting of 
single wage items selected at approximately 
equally spaced intervals throughout numerical 
files. A wage item received a weight of one if it 
was the only wage item for a worker in the sample; 
a weight of one-half if it was one of two wage items 
for that worker; a weight of one-third if it was one 
of three wage items for that worker, and so on. 
These weights were assigned so that the sum of 
the weights of all wage items in the numerical file 
would be equal to the number of workers with 
wage credits in that file, because the weights of 
each worker’s wage items when summed equaled 
one. After the sample was chosen, an equation 
was set up from the assumption that the sum of 
the weights of the wage items in the file (number 
of workers with wage credits) would be in the 
same proportion to the total number of wage items 
in the file as the sum of the weights of the wage 
items in the sample was to the number of wage 
items in the sample. Since all these quantities 
except the number of workers with wage credits 
were known, that number could be readily derived. 
This estimating technique makes adequate allow- 
ance for workers in the alphabetic file. 

Block sampling.—Five State agencies used a 
sample consisting of a number of blocks of wage 
items selected at regular intervals throughout the 
files. The blocks were combined to form the 
total sample, and the final estimate was made by 
assuming that the number of workers with wage 
credits in the complete file bore the same relation- 
ship to the number of wage items—or, in some 
States, total wages—in the file as the number of 
workers in the sample bore to the number of wage 
items—or wages—in the sample. Since all these 
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quantities except the number of workers with wage 
credits were known, that number could readily be 
obtained. This estimating technique also makes 
adequate allowance for workers in the alphabetic 
file. 

A block sample does not give an estimate with 
as small a standard error as equal-sized samples 
based on end-digits or random wage items; this 
error also increases with the size of the blocks. 
However, a sample with blocks so small that at 
least one is taken from every tray of wage items 
will approximate, in estimating efficiency, an 
equal-sized sample of the other types. Care must 
be taken that the blocks contain approximately an 
equal number of wage items rather than the wage 
items for an equal number of workers, because the 
latter selection oversamples those sections of the 
file which contain an above-average number of 
wage items per worker. 

Ledger-card sampling.—Two State agencies used 
a ledger-card sample. In these agencies, all wage 
items were posted to individual ledger cards so 
that each worker had in effect a single wage record. 
The samples were selected by choosing single 
ledger cards at equally spaced intervals through- 
out the files. In one agency, the estimate was 
made by assuming that the percent of ledger cards 
with 1940 postings in the file would equal the 
percent of ledger cards with 1940 postings in the 
sample. This percentage as determined from the 
sample was multiplied by the known number of 
ledger cards in the file to estimate the number of 
workers with 1940 wage credits. In the other 
agency, the estimate was made by assuming that 
the number of postings of 1940 wage records for 
each worker with any 1940 postings was the same 
in the entire file as in the sample. The known 
number of 1940 postings was divided by the num- 
ber of 1940 postings per worker who had 1940 
postings (as determined from the sample) to 
estimate the number of workers with 1940 wage 
credits. The chief requirement for accurate 
sampling of ledger cards is that the sample cards 
should be selected at approximately equally spaced 
intervals throughout the files. Block sampling of 
ledger cards should be avoided unless there is some 
objective assurance that the blocks are small 
enough to give an efficient sample. 

First-wage-item sampling—One State agency in 
1940 used a first-wage-item sample. For each 
worker, the 1940 wage item filed nearest the front 
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of the numerical file was designated as the work- 
er’s first wage item. The numerical file was 
broken at approximately equal intervals, and the 
10 wage items found immediately following each 
break were included in the sample. A count was 
made of the number of first wage items in the 
sample. The final estimate was made by assum- 
ing that the percentage of 1940 wage items that 
were first wage items would be the same in the 
combined alphabetic and numerical files as in the 
sample. This percentage as determined from the 
sample was multiplied by the known number of 
wage items in the entire file to estimate the num- 
ber of first wage items included and therefore the 
number of workers with wage credits in the file. 
This technique makes adequate allowance for 
workers in the alphabetic file. 

Worker sampling —Although a number of State 
agencies used a worker sample in their 1939 esti- 
mates, only one State used it in 1940. The tech- 
nique employed in 1939 was to break the numeri- 
cal file at approximately equal intervals and to 


choose for the sample the wage items of the worker 
following the wage items of the worker at whose 
records the break occurred. The wage items of 
the worker at whose records the break occurred 
were not suitable, since file breaks are more likely 
to fall among a worker’s wage items if he has an 
above-average number of such items. Assuming 
that the number of 1939 wage records per worker 
with some 1939 wage records was the same in the 
entire file as in the sample, the final estimate was 
made by dividing the known number of wage 
records in the entire file by the number of 1939 
wage records per worker as determined from the 
sample. 

This estimating technique has been proved to 
give an estimate averaging about 10 percent below 
the actual number of workers with wage credits, 
because the number of workers whose wage items 
were sampled from each tray is approximately 
proportional to the number of wage items in the 
tray, whereas it should be proportional to the 
number of workers with wage items in the tray, 


Chart 2.—Regression of workers with wage credits on workers employed in high month of employment 
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Thus, the trays with few wage items per worker 
were undersampled and those with above-average 
wage items per worker were oversampled. 

As a simplified example of this bias, consider a 
9-tray file. Tray 1 represents 600 workers with 
2,400 wage items; tray 2 represents 1,200 workers 
with 2,400 wage items; thus the file represents 
1,800 workers with 4,800 wage items. A 15- 
worker representative sample from tray 1 would 
have, on the average, 60 wage items; a 15-worker 
representative sample from tray 2 would have, on 
the average, 30 wage items; thus the combined 
worker sample would represent, on the average, 30 
workers with 90 wage items. A truly representa- 
tive sample from the file, however, would repre- 
sent, on the average, 30 workers with 80 wage 
items; the combined sample would therefore under- 
state the actual number of workers with wage 
credits by 12.5 percent. 

The one State agency which used the worker 
sample in 1940 files its wage items by quarters 
instead of years. As a result, equally filled trays 
of wage items contain wage items for approxi- 
mately equal numbers of workers, and the bias is 
not serious. 

Actual count.—For 1940 seven State agencies 
found it possible to make an actual count of the 
number of workers with wage credits. 

Regression estimates.—For the nine State agen- 
cies receiving some wage reports on a wage and 
separation basis in 1940 and for one State agency 
whose files were being reorganized so that accurate 
sampling was not possible, special estimates were 
made by the Bureau of Employment Security on 
the basis of the relationship between 1940 workers 
with wage credits and the high month of 1940 
employment for each of the 41 States for which 
both types of data were available. It was dis- 
covered that there was a high correlation between 
the number of workers with wage credits in 1940 
in a given State and that State’s high month of 
employment in 1940. The number of 1940 
workers with wage credits was plotted for each of 
the 41 States against the State’s high month of 
employment. A curve of regression fitted to 
these 41 points was found to be hyperbolic (see 
chart 2). Since the equation for this curve in- 
volved only two variables, one representing 
workers with wage credits and the other repre- 
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senting high month of employment, an estimate 
of workers with wage credits could be readily 
made for any State by substituting in the hyper- 
bolic equation the value for that State’s 1940 high 
month of employment and solving for the remain- 
ing unknown variable. 


Summary 


Of the sampling methods used, the social secur- 
ity number end-digit method meets the require- 
ments of more States than any other method. 
Moreover, a sample chosen by this technique 
may be readily used for estimating the distribu- 
tion of annual wages per covered worker and 
other data available in the file. In one State 
agency the wage items are filed in socia) security 
account serial number order. That is, the order 
of filing is determined primarily by the last four 
digits of the social security account number. This 
system makes it possible to select an end-digit 
sample by separating out large blocks of the file. 
This filing procedure introduces no complications 
in the agency procedures and is worth considering 
for its sampling advantages. 

The random wage item sample has approxi- 
mately the same efficiency as the first wage item 
sample but probably cannot be drawn with as 
little work, since it requires more than twice as 
many file breaks to obtain the same-sized sample. 

The ledger-card and workers samples are valu- 
able in a limited number of States which have 
unusual filing situations. 

The added accuracy from an actual count is 
probably not sufficient to justify the added labor 
in most States. However, it is practical in States 
having few covered workers or in States in which it 
can be obtained as a byproduct of other operations. 

Block samples lose precision rapidly as the 
blocks are enlarged; hence, care must be taken 
not to expand the blocks to a point at which the 
sample chosen is Jess efficient than smaller samples 
of other types. 

For estimating the number of workers with 
wage credits, the most appropriate sample in 
any State is one that will provide the required 
accuracy with a minimum amount of labor. In 
using any of the available techniques, the standard 
error of estimate probably should not be allowed 
to exceed 2 percent. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas, 
Calendar Year 1941 


During 1941, payments in 116 urban areas for 
public and private assistance and for earnings 
on projects of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion amounted to $880 million. Data for the com- 
bined areas, now available for a period of 13 
years, are presented in summary form in table 
1 and for individual areas for 1941 in table 2. 


1 For monthly data, January-June 1941, see the Bulletin, April-September 
1941; monthly data July-December 1941 are available on request. Annual 
data for the years 1929-40 will appear in ‘“‘Public and Private Aid in 116 
Urban Areas, 1929-38, With Supplement for 1939 and 1940,”’ now in press. 


WPA earnings represent only the amount earned 
on projects operated in the areas and not the 
amount earned by WPA workers living in the 
areas. 

Total expenditures in the 116 areas in 1941 were 
$191 million less than in 1940. This 18-percent 
decrease was larger than that in either of the 2 
previous years. A reduction of 27 percent or 
$142 million in WPA earnings accounted for the 
major portion of the drop in total expenditures, 


Chart 1.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-December 1941 
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There was also a considerable decrease—$81 mil- 
lion or 28 percent—in expenditures for general 
relief which reached their lowest level since 1931. 
Assistance from private funds, which has been 
diminishing each year since 1933, was 2.1 percent 
lower than in the previous year. Expenditures 
for the three special types of assistance combined, 
however, rose 13 percent. Payments under each 
of these programs were larger, with the greatest 
proportionate increase—15 percent—in the pro- 
gram for aid to dependent children, followed by 
increases in payments of 13 percent for the aged, 
and of 4.3 percent for the blind. 

Although less important than in 1940, earnings 
on WPA projects and payments for general relief 
together accounted for two-thirds of the total ex- 
penditures in 1941. As in the 5 previous years, 
WPA expenditures were larger than those for any 
other program and were 44 percent of the total 


for 1941. 
stituted 23 percent of all expenditures in 1941, 
were for the first time exceeded by total payments 





Payments for general relief, which con- 


for the special groups of the aged, dependent 
children, and the blind. Old-age assistance alone 


was almost equal to general relief, and the three 
special types together accounted for 32 percent 


of all expenditures. 

In all but 15 urban areas, total expenditures 
declined. Decreases in 38 of the cities were 25 
percent or more; in 15 of these areas the declines 
amounted to between 30 and 40 percent, and New 
Britain had a decline of 51 percent. Of the 15 
cities with larger expenditures in 1941, 6 had in- 
creases of less than 10 percent and another 6 of 
between 10 and 20 percent; expenditures rose 23 
percent in Charleston, 34 percent in San Antonio, 
and 35 percent in Dallas. 

Changes for individual areas in WPA earnings 


Table 1.—Amount and percentage distribution of public and private assistance and earnings under specified 
Federal work programs, 116 urban areas, 1929-41 













































































Public funds 
Year | Total! Private 
| Tota | OlMeee | a Aito. | stato General OWA wa | = 
| assistance ? children ; | the blind ? relief 3 earnings‘ | earnings § 
| | | 
| Amounts (in thousands) 
| 
1920-41 total _ -_ .. 7 $10, 077, 844 $9, 814, 107 $935, 788 $467, 874 $65, 000 | $3, 875, 462 $301, 250 $4, 168, 733 $263, 737 
47,215 35, 785 9 17, 791 1, 559 | ieee 11, 430 
75, 671 57, 555 1, 089 19, 100 1, 936 , <3 Sees 18, 116 
177, 840 126, 330 10, 259 23, 017 2, 235 fae a eS ae 51, 510 
319, 405 260, 502 15, 477 25, 231 2, 513 \  *& | a See 58, 903 
535, 453 505, 841 15, 208 24, 327 2, 722 29, 612 
914, 574 898, 461 17, 027 24, 418 3, 232 16, 113 
990, 937 978, 181 31, 581 25, 389 3, 880 12, 756 
1, 260, 040 1, 248, 390 57,141 29, 608 5, 051 11, 650 
1, 009, 562 1, 088, 108 112, 166 37, 328 6, 280 11, 454 
1, 432, 306 1, 421, 379 141, 785 48, 026 8, 015 10, 927 
1, 273, 295 1, 262, 554 155, 408 57, 663 8, 732 10, 741 
1, 071, 134 1, 060, 7 177, 996 63, 347 9, 224 10, 374 
880, 412 870, 261 200, 692 72, 629 9, 621 10, 151 
Percentage distribution 
1920-41 total. ..... 100.0 97.4 9.3 4.7 0.6 2.6 
1929... 100.0 75.8 (7) | 37.7 3.3 24.2 
1930... 100.0 76.1 1.4 | 25. 2 2.6 23.9 
1931... 100.0 71.0 5.8 | 12.9 1.2 29.0 
SSE 100.0 81.6 4.9 | 7.9 8 18.4 
aa 100.0 4.5 2.8 | 4.6 .5 5.5 
aa 100.0 98. 2 1.9 2.7 on 1.8 
1935... 100.0 98.7 3.2 | 2.5 .4 | 1.3 
1936___ 100.0 99. 1 4.5 2.4 .4 .9 
1937... 100.0 99.0 10.2 3.4 .6 1.0 
1938... _. : as 100.0 99. 2 9.9 | 3.3 .6 8 
| RT Lae 100. 0 99.1 12.2 | 4.5 % 9 
I Set ees | 100.0 99.0 | 16. 6 5.9 | .9 1.0 
aga a aed 100.0 98.8 | 22. 8 | 8.2 | Ll 1.2 
'! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items ‘ Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of all 
incident to speneiien of work programs; and of transient care. For 1940 and sons employed under the program, including the administrative staff. Ter- 


1941, data differ from those published for previous years in that they include 
obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obligations incurred for money 
Payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hospitalization. 

‘Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 

ty Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 

Security Act. See also footnote 1. ty: 

4 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. See also footnote 1. 
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5 Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; re’ 


in 1934. 


t earnings of perso: 


presen’ 
employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas. Data are 
not available for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 
6 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. See also footnote 1. 
7? Less than 0.05 percent. 
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and payments for general relief and for old-age 


assistance corresponded to the changes in these 


three major programs for the 116 cities. 


All but 


9 areas showed a decrease in the amount of earn- 
ings on WPA projects and all but 10 areas a de- 


crease in expenditures for general relief. 


All but 


age assistance. 


7 areas reported an increase in payments for old- 


On the other hand, in spite of de- 
clines in 36 areas, payments under the program for 
aid to dependent children, which accounted for 
8.2 percent of the total in 1941, were 15 percent 
higher than in 1940. 


Table 2.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, calendar year 1941 ' 







































































Public funds | 
| Percent- 
Areain- | 2 : | | Private age 
State and urben area cluded Total Total Old-age a: | Aid tothe | General | WPA earn- | funds | see 
| assistance children | blind relief ings “over 1940 
| | | | | | | 
OS a Se $880, 412, 191 |$870, 261, 123 $200, 691, 570 | $72, 628, 649 | $9, 621,728 | $202, 720, 878 | $384, 598, 298 | $10, 151, 068 —17.8 
a: 
Birmingham _._-_____- County 4,007,038 | 4,000, 450 272, 165 264, 939 | 10, 477 | 81,131 | 3,371, 738 6,588 | —21.1 
com EUR Se tei 1, 567,300 | 1, 563, 698 86, 172 24, 833 | 1, 564 | 11,428 | 1, 439, 701 3,602; +96 
fornia: | | 
Los Angeles-----.----- ‘ee 58, 528,673 | 57,877,691 | 28, 685, 691 3, 143,033 | 1,956,300 | 27,990,879 | 16, 101, 788 2 650, 982 —16.7 
Oakland - --------- --d0.....--| 10,699,192 | 10, 666,000 | 3, 898, 285 542,288 | 200,327 | 71,025,461 | 4, 909, 639 33,192 | —2R.9 
Sacramento___...._--- i “ae 3, 413,416 | 3,393,814 1, 721, 784 257, 725 | 91,204 | 1179, 484 1, 143, 617 19, 602 | —5.6 
SSE ee .--do- 6, 505, 460 6, 486, 753 3, 600, 720 357, 721 | 153,126 | 7 538,483 | 1, 836, 703 18, 707 | 18.0 
San Francisco__--__--- i RaK 14, 997,759 | 14,768,667 | 5, 296, 554 | 670,425 | 312,698 | 21,974,336 | 6, 514, 654 ,092 | 21.8 
+ saentenes Se a 10, 286, 586 10, 253, 921 4, 661, 828 | 737, 148 | 63, 291 | 788, 868 | ‘ 32, 665 | +9.2 
onnecticut: | | 
Bridgeport _____----- eS 1, 435, 359 1, 408, 839 454, 595 69, 610 | 10,056 | 1.202, 667 581, 911 126,520; —344 
i cal 7 as 2, 371, 471 2, 244, 189 708, 005 75, 838 12, 459 | 2 826, 659 | 621, 228 127, 282 | —25.0 
New Britain_________- ee. 409, 251 | 405, 893 161, 669 22, 320 | 1, 182 | 241,946 | 178, 776 331 an 
New Haven_-..-.....--- al! ee 2, 067, 545 | 2, 030, 511 702, 553 | 77, 382 | 14, 248 476, 514 759, 814 37, 034 | —36.2 
Delaware: Wilmington____.| County 1, 724, 325 1, 699, 214 220, 497 145, 231 | . 214,780 | = 1,118, 706 225,111 | —16.3 
Dist. of Col.: Washington_| City_- 8, 255,617 | 8, 057, 796 1, 090, 966 443, 297 | 84, 227 643,879 | 5, 795, 427 197, 821 -11.6 
a: 
Jacksonville__._..____- County 3,816,262 | 3,806, 145 583, 559 120, 088 | 39, 753 73, 482 | 2, 989, 263 10, 117 | +3,5 
Se ~ 1, 648, 714 1, 545, 499, 013 138, 207 34, 130 a) 392 | 791, 321 103, 651 | +.4 
Soouie: pee... 5... + 5, 844, 505 5, 758, 888 613, 509 273, 052 36, 320 277,819 | 4,558, 188 85, 617 | «8 
nois: | 
eo serena ee 73, 376,936 | 72, 423, 128 16, 443, 018 1, 218, 513 | 804,407 | 23,319, 324 30, 637, 866 953, 808 | -B.1 
. — Se ae “SERS 2, 895,940 | 2, 871, 148 756, 195 39, 575 | 41, 125 576, 731 1, 457, 522 24, 792 —12.9 
ndiana: | | 
ivanevilie...........- c- ae 2, 769, 628 | 2, 761, 412 | 533, 465 282, 365 20, 690 550,799 | 1,274,093 | 8, 216 —16.3 
Fort Wayne___-------- Pa oe 1, 925, 893 1, 904, 614 | , 923 241, 615 17, 036 | 218, 717 | 859, 323 : 21, 279 —26.9 
Indianapolis__._.--.---|--.do____-- 6, 853, 945 6, 776, 862 1, 736, 734 851, 462 | 85, 631 568,750 | 3, 534, 285 | 77, 083 —18.3 
South Bend_---------- “< “ere 1,922,997 | 1,916,898 505, 446 231, 694 12, 373 267, 947 899, 438 6, 099 —33.8 
: Terre Haute_____------ =< “as 2, 873,319 | 2,857, 739 748, 588 292, 625 | 27, 598 230,791 | 1, 558, 137 15, 580 | —15.6 
owa: | | 
Des Moines_---------- 2 as 5, 151, 317 5, 141, 260 1, 194, 913 43, 093 69, 191 680,767 | 3,153, 296 10, 057 | —12.8 
a x ae 2, 154, 792 2, 147, 371 591, 870 52, 924 23, 166 629, 592 | 849, 819 7,421 | —11.6 
: | 
Kansas City-_-_---.-.--- 2 2, 778, 749 2, 776, 892 483, 358 205, 770 30, 260 287,973 | 1,769, 531 1, 857 | —10.6 
Ee cS as 1, 540, 461 1, 527, 646 278, 727 101, 901 | 17, 755 122,777 | 1, 006, 486 12, 815 | —.5 
Ce = eee 2,702,756 | 2,694,124 578, 013 266, 643 26, 621 690, 918 | 1, 131, 929 8, 632 +1.0 
Kentucky: Louisville ___-- Se 2,952,807 | 2,887,479 525, 894 184, 550 | - 336, 043 1, 840, 992 65, 328 | —10.8 
New Orleans 6h See Parish 11, 110, 215 10, 984, 431 1, 059, 716 1, 585, 184 88, 084 820, 542 ee. 430, 905 2 125, 784 —35° 
Shreveport-.--_-..--.--- Be do oes 896, 311 893, 873 299, 264, 941 10, 857 149, 932 168, 760 2, 438 +17.¢ 
Maine: Portland_-_------- EE 1, 151, 267 | 1, 137, 897 222, 958 56, 194 13, 561 152, 855 692, 329 2 13, 370 | —8.1 
aemene: Baltimore - ---- SS ee 6, 820, 708 | , 673, 556 1, 921, 040 1, 350, 200 110, 793 1, 632, 879 1, 658, 644 147, 152 | —26.2 
assachusetts: | 
i Si cans tess of are 25, 680, 284 2A, 812, 778 5, 728, 914 3, 141, 445 100, 641 3, 971, 334 11, 870, 444 867, 506 —16.0 
Se - ae | 1,956, 133 1, 926, 180 751, 003 101, 97! 3, 956 299, 295 769, 956 29, 953 | —22.0 
Cambridge Sa oe peices ..-do | 2, 717, 486 2, 680, 835 186 296, 160 11, 406 774, 754 970, 329 36, 651 | —17.8 
3 ia eS ae 2, 565, 141 2, 563, 568 716, 907 140, 765 10, 451 653, 427 1, 042, 018 1, 573 | —23.3 
SS = wae | 1,759, 882 1, 748, 755 68, 345 6, 826 341, 589 763, 11, 127 —18.7 
ne ..do. ; 3 , 347 2, 963, 460 871, 611 199, 746 11, 498 577, 971 1, 302, 634 22, 887 | —2.6 
ee aS es | 2,783,923 2, 750, 449 755 144, 973 10, 233 527, 764 1, 138, 724 33, 474 | —15.7 
ee ve OES | 1, 259, 913 1, 259, 512 419, 974 90, 413 4, 784 324, 251 420, 090 401 | —18.2 
New Bedford____---..-- ‘cee , 184 2, 471, 955 , 078 143, 915 14, 362 381, 489 948, 111 14, 229 | —2%6.1 
Ne 6 ina. g ae 830, 836 813, 298 271, 065 119, 688 1, 885 175, 518 245, 142 17, 538 | —17.3 
| a _ 8,077, 509 3, 053, 741 1, 077, 597 260, 263 11, 781 660, 875 1, 043, 225 23, 768 —26.0 
nate a --do. 3, 747, 690 3, 703, 103 1, 275, 696 350, 834 , 034 982, 386 1, 085, 153 44, 587 —27.4 
ichigan: 
- a7 TS rane County_..| 29,560,144 | 29,390,755 3, 709, 424 4, 945, 612 83, 084 6, 934,814 | 13,717,821 2169, 389 —24.3 
| 
aE a * See 2, 951, 566 2, 949, 412 699, 740 339, 681 8, 649 235, 509 1, 665, 833 2, 154 | —17.5 
Grand Rapids___- 4, 080, 196 4, 075, 064 1, 393, 456 385, 664 28, 919 437, 084 1, 829, 941 5, 132 —19.5 
EE a 1, 951, 202 1, 949, 503 669, 632 305, 763 18, 366 168, 682 787, 060 1, 699 | —26.8 
en eet aE Ee .-do- 1, 412, 631 1, 408, 996 378, 260 202, 080 9, 493 133, 655 685, 508 3, 635 | —24.2 
ta: } 
| a ee ST Saar 6, 152, 6, 097, 274 1, 210, 455 435, 539 32, 332 1, 282, 7 3, 136, 170 55, 679 | —19.2 
Minneapolis__....-.--.|.--do____-- 13, 490, 934 13, 399, 396 3, 530, 659, 553 78, 129 2, 648, 763 6, 482, 301 91, 538 | —12.9 
_) “ jee ...do_......| 6,862,060 | 6,807,916 1, 353, 004 342, 401 43, 124 1, 710, 771 3, 358, 616 54, 144 | —12.4 
-do__ 7, 837, 382 7, 739, 333 2, 365, 892 307,013 119, 610 890,727 | 4,056,091 98, 049 —16.1 
“City and 14, 555, 636 14, 338, 932 3, 161, 083 1, 029, 315 195, 562 1, 308, 727 8, 644, 245 216, 704 —11.9 
county. 
sey Omaha__------- County -. 5, 485, 050 5, 379, 914 1, 050, 393 2 465, 173 33, 214 185, 732 3, 645, 402 105, 136 | —6.1 
ew Jersey: } 
Jersey City....-......- CT ccs 2, 327, 142 2, 325, 620 339, 070 302, 398 11, 719 | 560, 058 1, 112, 375 1, 522 —31.6 
a oes Ee 8, 326, 799 8, 276, 603 849, 925 794, 649 | 33,390 | 2,737,965 | 3, 860, 674 50, 196 | —27.6 
_ eee ee | eae 1, 451, 358 1, 427, 282 216, 533 158, 605 | 9, 758 | 217, 744 | 824, 642 24, 076 | —2B.2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, calendar year 1941 '—Continued 









































Public funds Percent- 
age 
State and urban area | incingea | Total Aid to Mande | 1941 total 
Total Old-age | dependent | Aid to the a WPA over 
assistance children blind relief earnings 1940 
New York: 
RS ee County...| $2,504,315 | $2, 481, 798 $407, 190 $109, 313 $13, 235 $546,845 | $1, 405, 215 $22, 517 (0) 
So ccades tation 9, 321,245 | 9, 168, 033 1, 470, 541 317 44, 003 4, 660, 487 2, 304, 685 153, 212 —38.8 
New Rochelle. -------- City...... 854, 324 850, 036 163, 074 89, 228 0 498, 440 99, 204 4, 288 —22.4 
New York. ----------- nag n awhe 172, 869,171 | 170, 339, 664 19, 526,632 | 12, 767, 652 547,701 | 70, 558,548 | 66,939,131 | %2, 520, 507 —12.1 
Niagara Falls- -...----- = 667, 659, 549 115, 240 95, 197 1, 471 352, 410 95, 231 7, 524 —38.5 
0 eee , eee 5, 632, 487 5, 596, 919 1, 546, 538 433, 620 25, 637 2, 660, 757 930, 367 35, 568 —26.8 
8 County... 4,125,876 | 4,077, 571 982, 692 234, 118 16, 189 1, 781, 333 1, 063, 239 48, 305 —25.2 
8 ee Cs «dai 1, 303, 228 1, 275, 386 376, 925 134, 975 4, 872 419, 340 339, 274 27, 842 —28.5 
SR ee eee 2,118,548 | 2, 104, 135 252, 149 198, 828 6, 735 301 792, 122 14, 413 —25.8 
North Carolina: 
a County. - 1, 052, 499 1, 052, 499 178, 143 86, 373 8, 927 21, 164 | ree —20.6 
SOE Mans 1, 116, 504 1, 111, 351 220, 112 99, 670 16, 597 54, 219 720, 753 5, 153 —8.2 
Greensboro....-------- , 938, 092 937, 221, 337 113, 042 13, 969 11, 228 577, 830 2 686 —15.8 
Winston-Salem ___----- do 1, 307, 983 1, 300, 396 182, 291 91, 145 10, 257 99, 533 917, 170 7, 587 —10.4 
Ohio: 
SD ccceus Seeeceie as aati 5, 694, 196 5, 661, 754 1, 169, 168 183, 818 24, 006 708, 013 3, 576, 749 32, 442 —39.1 
RE a eR 2, 713, 209 2, 710, 701 1, 237, 509 174, 401 23, 990 241, 034 1, 033, 767 2, 508 —32.7 
S| aaa a ay 10, 186,656 | 10,007,516 | 2,905, 809 486, 050 62, 154 2, 364,892 | 4, 188, 611 179, 140 —15.9 
Cleveland........---.-|...do....--| 20,887,822 | 20,304, 245 3, 238, 500 1, 313, 648 109, 666 | 4,989,900 | 10,742, 531 493, 577 —36.8 
Geee............. a eee 7, 451, 428 7, 425, 137 2, 453, 319 284, 87, 846 1,021,063 | 3, 578, 544 26, 291 —16.3 
TER er 4, 742, 147 4, 724, 633 1, 808, 975 191, 913 , 885 558,308 | 2, 134, 552 917, 514 —19.1 
Springfield ..........-- ..do....--| 1,303,150 1, 294, 112 663, 348 70, 795 15, 130 62, 757 482, 082 29, 038 —26.3 
aa ..d0....--| 7,087,937 7, 080, 477 1, 886, 284 231, 634 59, 539 839, 453 4, 063, 567 7, 460 —21.0 
Youngstown... .------ a ae 3, 000, 195 2, 994, 192 731, 717 206, 901 45, 616 345, 304 1, 664, 564 6, 903 24.7 
Oklahoma: Tulsa -----.--- o Se 2, 716, 970 2, 639, 769 1, 107, 600 27, 35, 518 52, 642 1, 166, 469 277, 201 +8.7 
Oregon: Portland aelentiaa -do. 6, 159, 202 6, 142, 908 2, 151, 401 314, 541 60, 481 841,775 | 2,774,710 16, 384 —13.1 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown -- ..--.----- ..do.....-| 1,384, 480 1, 377, 065 | 314, 900 165, 993 75, 336 124, 842 695, 994 7,415 —38.6 
Altoona... ----.-- pant do.._-- 2, 463, 274 2, 462, 373 398, 7 400, 711 86, 725 281, 268 1, 294, 906 901 —27.6 
Bethlehem. .------._-- do 1, 567, 072 1, 558, 670 323, 208 173, 132 68, 943 158, 498 834, 889 8, 402 —38.0 
ETRE do....--| 1,898, 995 1, 876, 269 397, 405 285, 101, 514 136, 1 955, 362 3 22, 726 —20.7 
as (eee 2, 170, 747 2, 169, 814 336 335, 368 98, 144 216, 902 893, 064 933 —38.7 
IR ar “ENE 3,017,177 | 3,012, 214 454, 289 547, 253 92, 710 382, 649 1, 535, 313 4, 963 —26.5 
Philadelphia _ _.....-- ey Te 38, 744,819 | 38, 327, 423 6, 484, 173 8, 497, 604 930,700 | 10,080,614 | 12,334,332 2 417, 396 —2.3 
er a 25, 748,033 | 25, 547, 863 3, 879,496 | 4, 129, 977 487,929 | 6,475,726 | 10, 574, 735 200, 170 —25.1 
TES, Se “ee | 3,254,340 | 3, 241, 401 9, 885 348, 776 120, 495 412, 053 1, 770, 192 2 12, 939 —2B.8 
Se cndnnaas do. - | 8, 514, 343 8, 477, 581 971, 852 1, 320, 464 161, 750 2, 785, 062 3, 238, 453 36, 762 —18.4 
Wilkes-Barre______-- -do.....-| 10,473,977 | 10, 455, 7 1, 064, 253 1, 837, 868 215, 218 2, 599, 237 4, 739, 132 18, 269 —2.9 
Rhode Island: Providence.| City.....-| 3,925, 393 3, 864, 182 791, 252 278, 521 10, 316 1, 131, 316 1, 652, 777 61, 211 —30.0 
ut arolina: 
‘ Charleston_.. County... 2, 523, 109 2, 517, 315 139, 762 75,7 9, 238 33, 134 2, 250, 415 25,794 +23.0 
ennessee : 
Knoxville. .........-- do. . 1, 775, 852 1, 775, 852 216, 420 252, 185 9, 671 23, 400 sf) 5 eee -17.1 
Memphis. _.......-- do. 2, 702, 731 2, 660, 135 613, 549 305, 408 38, 323 6, 959 1, 695, 896 42, 596 —2.0 
Nashville... ......- do 2, 574, 050 2, 556, 400 502, 431 331, 825 32, 034 30, 867 1, 659, 243 17, 650 —10.5 
xas: 
Ee do 5, 109, 278 5, 055, 566 1, 941, 410 10, 839 10, 197 168, 282 2, 924, 838 53, 712 +34.7 
ee do ‘cal 905, 967 898, 716 158, 118 16 360 2, 555 737, 667 7, 251 —14.2 
Fort Worth. __.._. }...d0......| 4198973 4, 113, 609 1, 322, 147 1, 826 5, 110 98,558 | 2, 685, 968 9, 664 +11.3 
Houston. ............ ldo-==2--] 8,997,412 | 3,949, 527 | 1, 503, 264 2) 378 9.328 | 259,138 | 2,175,424 47,885| +114 
San Antonio. __.......|...do__-_. 5,052,440 | 4,993,873 1, 317, 260 3, 148 4,553 |........-...-] 3,668,912 58, 567 +34.0 
Utah: Salt Lake City_....|.. do._-. 5, 702, 375 5, 678, 917 1, 640, 525 851, 811 20, 750 935,780 | 2, 230,051 2 23, 458 +13.2 
nia: | 
ae .| City... | 1,010, 255 999, 723 124, 533 82, 177 10, 383 20, 198 762, 432 10, —-11.9 
Richmond - ----- -|--.do. | 1, 998, 120 1, 929, 599 193, 832 120, 000 14, 655 174, 786 1, 426, 326 5 68, 521 —9.1 
‘ Roanoke. os _.. | 332, 757 332, 757 66, 118 52, 568 5, 488 19, 349 tf Pence -1.6 
as ton: 
RE | County...| 10,833,512 | 10, 778, 428 5, 943, 264 589, 176 115, 754 988,050 | 3, 142, 184 2 55, 084 +19.1 
Tacoma RE Syere | 4, 363, 611 4, 363, 611 2, 227, 477 236, 967 35, 337 266, 788 | Saeed —1.4 
Wat Viesinte: Huntington. |. ._do_- | 1, 728, 703 1, 714, 509 170, 084 95, 906 12, 896 92, 416 1, 343, 297 9, 104 +10. 6 
nsin: | 
0 a | --do.....-| 1,441,055 1, 440, 127 372, 062 197, 756 15, 489 263, 810 591,010 928 —30.5 
Madison ..............|--.do....-.| 2, 536,449 | _ 2, 532, 339 653, 7 352, 262 027 340,961 | 1, 169, 339 4, 110 —15.3 
Milwaukee... .........|...do | 15,731,949 | 15, 615, 277 3, 054, 383 1, 282, 704 117, 710 3, 608,429 | 7, 552, 051 116, 672 —26.0 
SEER Sar * | 1,304, 401 1, 296, 507 | 384, 463 220, 949 11, 505 178, 107 501, 483 7, 894 —32.6 

















1 For definition ef terms see table 1. 


‘ Percentage change not computed since 
1 Includes estimate. 


from city to county in January 1941 and comparable data are not av: le. 
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§ Includes Fulton and DeKalb Counties. 
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' Data for city of Richmond and for Chesterfield and Henrico Counties. 
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Public assistance and earnings under the Federal 
work programs in the continental United States in 
March amounted to $159.5 million, an increase of 
1.4 percent from the February total, but a decrease 
of 26.2 percent from March 1941. On the other 
hand, the estimates of 10.1 million persons in 4.0 
million households benefiting from these payments 
represented slight decreases from the February 
figures. 

All three of the special types of public assistance 
showed February-March changes of less than 1 
percent in both recipients and payments. Gen- 
eral relief cases decreased 4.2 percent and pay- 
ments 2.2 percent. Subsistence payments certified 
by the Farm Security Administration and recip- 
ients of these payments each decreased 15 percent. 
The Federal work programs decreased 5.9 percent 
in number of persons employed but increased 4.1 
percent in earnings, chiefly because of the decrease 


Statistics for the United States 


of 65,000 persons employed by WPA and a con- 
trasting increase of $4 million in earnings. Em. 
ployment and earnings on regular Federal con- 
struction projects continued to increase. 

The Federal work programs accounted for 47 
percent of total expenditures for the month, the 
three special types of public assistance for 40 
percent, general relief for 12 percent, and sub- 
sistence payments certified by the Farm Security 
Administration for the remaining 1 percent. 

In the States having plans approved by the 
Social Security Board in both years, the number 
of persons receiving old-age assistance in March 
1942 was larger in 41 States than in March 1941, 
the number receiving aid to the blind in 25 States, 
and the number of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children in 24 States. In contrast, the 
number of cases aided under the general relief 
program was smaller in 46 States. 


Chart 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933—March 1942! 
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Table 3.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 


by month, March 1941-March 1942! 


{In thousands] 



































| Assistance to recipients Earnings of persons employed under Federal 
work programs 7 
| Earnings 
| Special types of public National Youth Other on 
| assistance Subsistence Administration § Federal | regular 
Year and month | Total? | Sue ee | payments | Givitian ; Work Federal 
| General |*ertified bY | Conser- Projects = construc- 
Aid to | | relief | the Farm ti Out-of- | Adminis-| “anced | _ tion 
Old-age a ; = Seeurity | S8°D | student | £4 < | fro’ projects * 
assist- | epend-| Aid to | Adminis- | C°TPs werk school | tration emer. 
ance ent | the blind tration 3 program work gency 
| children | program funds ? 
1941 
ae ed $216, 197 $43, 461 $12,767 | $1,870 | $28, 769 $2,049 | $16,178 $3, 283 $8,929 | $97,429 $1,462 | $111, 136 
April. 208,565 | 43, 866 | 1,885 | 26,279 1, 667 ‘ 3, 352 8,419 | 93, 692 1,448 | 116, 152 
ea 198, 988 | 44,118 | 12,858 | 1,806 | 23, 280 75 | 14,765 3, 385 8,129 | 88, 246 1,336 | 106, 415 
June.- 188,052 | 45,686 12, 803 1, 896 20, 581 1, 670 12, 902 2, 595 7, 992 80, 754 1,173 110, 103 
July...---- 167,063 | 45,333 12, 570 1,889 | 19,828 308 11, 693 26 7,164 | 67,332 920 119, 282 
August. 161, 139 45, 693 12, 573 | 1,905 | 19,645 442 11, 430 1 7, 507 61, 156 787 129, 868 
September 158,650 | 46, 188 12,562| 1,910} 18,546 318 | 10, 665 150 7,384 | 60,285 642} 137,119 
October 161, 400 46, 860 12, 698 | 1,949 18,591 372 9, 616 1, 731 7,115 61, 974 9 404 156, 661 
November. 160, 393 47, 226 12, 841 1,969 | 18,438 509 9, 572 2, 364 7, 419 59, 732 § 323 167, 074 
December 169,835 | 47,506 | 1°13, 111 1,993 | 19,474 748 8, 448 2, 290 6, 849 68, 936 9 480 800 
1942 | 
January -..-- SE er Stas 162, 127 47, 925 13, 310 | 2,022 | 20,163 1, 404 7, 686 1, 842 5, 747 61,775 9 253 166, 029 
SeOEEY.........---.-...--| 18 7292 48, 512 13,553 | 2,010 19, 225 1, 663 7,133 | 1,675 5, 492 7, 794 9 235 186, 106 
nc cca 159, 474 48, 273 13, 641 2, 022 18, 810 | 1,417 6, 332 1, 670 5, 407 61, 781 9121 194, 221 




















1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
February 1941, p. 66; for January 1934-February 1941, see the Bulletin, 
February 1942, pp. 26-27. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1941, pp. 50-52. 

1 Data exclude earnings on regular Federal construction projects. 

+ Data from the FSA. 

‘Data from the CCC. Beginning with July 1941, earnings of persons 
enrolled estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of 

ns enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than 
ndians and $60.50 for Indians. 

§ Data from the NYA 


6 Data from the WPA. 
7 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
§ Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


* Beginning with October 1941, represents earni: 
from PWA funds only. Data not geiiabhe for other 


= at on projects financed 


eral agency pro 
financed under Emergency Relief Appropriation acts, but latest apuitable 
reports showed total monthly earnings of ea nag ay 00, 

10 Revised to include payments for Arkansas; this inaiasion reverses ~ 
vious decision by State agency that no payments were chargeable to 


cember. 


Table 4.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, March 1941-March 1942! 


{In thousands] 


























welisutea t hm ry Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
ss ae: inca secre . sees | Persons 
sel a | Cases for | National Youth pal 
Special types of public assistance Bt ate | Administration nee. ployed 
| Ee ea A sistence Work . ne a 
Year and month | | Persons Cases re-| payments | Civilian } Projects moe Federal 
House- | in these Aid to depend- ceiving | were certi- | Conser- | Admin- Pe onc! constru 
holds | house- Old-age ent children general | fied by the; vation Student Out-of- istra- from tion ic 
holds |“cue’|___ | Aid to} relief Farm | Corps‘ | °U school ‘ 
assist- 9 oN work tion & emer- | projects 
nee | the Security | peeeram work ne 
e Fami- | Chil- | blind Adminis- | | Progr program finde? 
lies dren tration * | 
1941 } | 
March 5, 360 14, 667 2, 108 | 387 935 | 73 1, 210 68 244 471 459 1,718 ll 762 
April | 5, 153 13, 896 2, 127 | 391 | 942 74 1, 153 | 54 228 47' 419 1, 575 ll 776 
May ..| 4,913 | 13, 048 2, 148 393 | O44 7 1, 038 36 223 462 392 1, 453 10 723 
June 4, 691 12,375 | 2,167 391 942 74 934 40 195 357 384 1, 376 9 718 
July |} 4,145 | 10,811 | 2,181 388 935 74 76 14 175 5 318 1, 025 7 758 
August | 4,040 | 10,412 | 2,195 386 931 74 859 18 171 (*) 315 1,015 6 783 
September | 4,000 10,231 | 2,205 | 384 926 75 817 ll 159 34 308 1, 007 5 835 
October 4, 094 10, 272 2, 214 | 385 928 76 796 | 13 144 273 288 1, 009 04 928 
November 4,136} 10,326| 2224] 385| 928| 77 782 | 16 143 341 303} 1,027 02 991 
December | 4,125 10,331 |' 2,234 |) 1 390 1 941 il 77 798 | 126 333 283 1, 023 02 977 
1942 
January --| 4,147 10,413 | 2, 240 | 396 953 78 836 | 42 115 | 306 233 995 02 965 
February ‘i 4, 107 10, 335 2, 241 | 399 960 78 | 817 | 46 107 256 226 998 102 1, 038 
March 124.045 | 210,117 2, 245 | 401 | 965 78 783 | 39 95 | 247 220 933 10] 1,145 














! Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
February 1941, p. 68; for January 1934-February 1941, see the Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1942, pp. 28- 29. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 
1941, pp. 50-52. 

? Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 

d. Excludes — employed on regular Federal construction projects. 

* Data from the 

‘ Data from the C CO. 

§' Data from the NYA. Beginning with July 1941, number employed on 
out-of-school work program based on an average of weekly employment 
counts during month. 

* Data from the WPA. 
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? Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
§ Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
* Less than 500 persons. 


10 Beginning with October 1941, represents 


employment on 


financed from PW A funds only. Data not available for other Fed 
projects financed under Emergency Relief 


available re 
1 Revi 


Appropriation acts, 


but 


rts showed total monthly pag of a pd + iegpmnanen dng 1,000. 


to include recipients for Arkansas; t 


usion reverses ~ 


vious decision by State agency that no ——— b+ were chargeable to 


cem ber. 
12 Preliminary. 
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Table 5.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, March 1941-March 1942 ' 












































Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
Aid to dependent 
Year and month children | Aid to 
Old-age Aid to Total Old-age dependent Aid to 
assistance the blind assistance children the blind 
Families Children 
1941 

ETE Ee Ae a 2, 110, 971 375, 608 909, 825 49, 370 $57, 186, 736 $43, 528, 447 $12, 496, 492 $1, 161, 797 
i MSS alae 2, 130, 645 379, 650 916, 798 49, 549 57, 713, 691 43, 951, 948 12, 595, 815 1, 165, 928 
nn cies widens 2, 151, 380, 831 918, 595 49, 700 7, 944, 44, 186, 359 12, 582, 640 1, 175, 087 
ESOS Ea Ce 2, 170, 379, 605 916, 789 49, 817 59, 466, 477 45, 754, 779 12, 532, 362 1, 179, 336 
| SS 8 AE aa 2, 184, 376, 148 909, 567 49, 878 58, 871, 288 45, 403, 047 12, 207, 714 1, 170, 527 
eR 2, 198, 374, 403 905, ‘ 59, 243, 460 45, 761, 626 12, 297, 580 1, 184, 254 
EE SES eee 2, 208, 372, 288 900, 968 50, 412 59, 743, 651 46, 256, 821 12, 293, 201 1, 193, 629 
Tee ee eae 2, 217, 380, 830 919, 541 51, 791 60, 764, 272 46, 928, 895 12, 604, 077 1, 231, 300 
Cee me 2, 227, - 381, 163 919, 892 52, 187 61, 300, 389 47, 295, 058 12, 758, 341 1, 246, 990 
mber ?___.__- renee cama 2, 237, 387, 159 934, 980 52, 616 61, 907, 635 47, 575, 672 13, 068, 605 1, 263, 358 
ARR REET Se eee 2, 243, 393, 109 947,970 53, 094 62, 544, 104 47, 994, 615 13, 271, 190 1, 278, 209 
EE EET SE, Hy veers 2, 244, 515 396, 417 54, 53, 454 63, 386, 702 48, 582, 792 13, 511, 395 1, 292, 515 
oS SS eee 2, 248, 444 398, 613 959, 352 53, 764 63, 243, 276 48, 343, 626 13, 598, 233 1, 301, 417 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
2 Revised to include recipients and payments for Arkansas; this inclusion 


reverses previous decision by State agency that no payments were chargeable 
to December. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-March 1942 


[Average month 1936= 100] 
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Table 6.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
March 1941-March 1942! 

















| 
Number of 
. | Number of participants # by 
areas 
Year and mont | included 3 a ao 
| Cases Persons aoas 

1941 | 
OS 288 | 1,152,990 | 3,703,100 | $8, 934, 051 
A 307 | 1,226,768 | 3,830,900 | 9, 547, 251 
eR 346 | 1,230,000 | 3,968,900 | 9, 902, 603 
te... 1, 213, 111 | 3,925,000 | 9, 950, 959 
PE ihbinencwessbokec 374 | 1,184,490 | 3,821, 600 9, 998, 088 
ca 1, 152, 431 | 3,706,800 | 9, 782, 709 
September - | 389 1, 122, 628 3, 508, 200 9, 645, 306 
SE | 390 1, 083, 306 | 3, 447, 700 9, 078, 800 
November.......----- 390 | 1,061,004 | 3,331,300 | 8, 803, 766 
December - . ...-..--- 398 1, 044, 201 3, 459, 400 9, 395, 102 

1942 
January - - -.- ; aed 399 1, 095, 636 3, 528, 100 9, 428, 392 
February - 1, 307 1, 115, 946 3, 589, 600 9, 605, 399 
| see | 1, 388 1, 092, 103 3, 584, 000 9, 781, 744 

| 








! Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
pri of the Surplus Marketing Administration and value of such com- 
 olities. 


?Through January 1942, an area represents a city, county, or group of 
counties; beginning with February 1942, an area represents a county or city. 

3 Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsistence 
payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general relief; 
persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assignments 
to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) some 
low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 who have been 
eligible to — since October 1939. 

‘ Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 


Chart 4.—Special types of public assistance and general 
relief: Payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1936—March 1942 
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Table 7.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases 
in the continental United States, by State, March 
1942 ' 

















Percentage change from— 
Number} Amount |Average| February 1942 March 1941 
State of cases | of pay- . in— in— 
receiving) ments to | ment 
relief cases per case 

Num- | Amount} Num- | Amount 

ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay- 

cases | ments | cases | ments 
Total?_| 783,000 |$18,810,000 | $24. —4,2 —2.2 | —35.3 —34.6 
pO SSS 2, 271 20, 158 8. 88 () +.6| —3.9 —4.4 
Aas:..... 2, 832 598 | 19.28 +.4 +.4|) —IL1 +11.7 
pee 3, 893 23, 827 6.12 —-.8 —.5| —1L4 —4.6 
Calif.....| 30, 688,742 | 22.23 —2.1 —.2| —62.3 —70.7 
Colo.4___.| 12, 760 242, 601 19. 01 —4.6 —7,2| —11.6 +27.1 
Conn. ... 6, 813 204,740 | 30.05 —4.8 —1.0| —45.4 —40.3 
; ae 14,787 | 21.75 —8.1 —6.6 | —42.6 —44.8 
FH 1, 902 48,303 | 25.40 —3.8 —2.6 | —13.8 —13.0 
| ae 7, 216. 52, 859 7.33 | —1L.1 —9.6 | —12.6 —4.8 
Ga 5, 646 41, 230 7.30 | —7.2 —6.3 | —10.4 +.2 
Idaho §___ 1, 310 19, 129 14. 60 +.5 +15) —44.2 —46.5 
Tll__..._.| 96,976 | 2,364,528 | 24.38 —2.1 —.6 | —33.0 —31.4 
Ind.4__.__| 23, 116 389, 520 16.85 | —10.9 —3.1 | —43.0 —35. 8 
Iowa.....| 18,718 322,714 | 17.2%) —3.1 —L8 | —20.9 —27.4 
Kans_. 11, 146 203, 524 18. 26 —2.8 —2.0 | —27.0 —15.1 
| $4, fo re See Upnapesk Seas I NEM 
Se 11, 874 193, 511 16. 30 —.3 (’) —4,3 —2.6 
Maine. 5, 491 130,277 | 23.73 —2.5 —L4| —40.4 —36.0 
} ee 7, 006 163, 781 23. 08 +.2 +1.8 | —18.9 —1.1 
Mass . , 544 906,112 | 27.01 —5.7 —2.1 | —30.4 —30.1 
Mich 36, 564 930,698 | 25.45 —3.3 +5.3 | —26.2 —12.1 
Minn 22, 753 522,204 | 22.95 —3.4 —7.0 | —31.6 —30.4 
Miss... 696 2, 778 3.99 +2.4 +.5 | —23.1 —12 
ee 15, 968 249, 960 15. 65 —2.4 —3.4 | —33.8 —27.2 
Mont 993 50, 573 16. 90 —3.9 —2.6 | —28.5 —22.9 
Nebr-..._. 6, 522 $4, 670 12. 98 —6.1 —19 | —33.3 —23.9 
Nev__. 550 7, 214 13.12 13.4 +3.9 +6.0 —4.7 
i» 6 3, 800 tf ee Eas Haas 
N. JA 21, 872 544,169 | 24.88 —7.8 —6.8 | —38.8 —37.5 
N. Mex.* 1, 377 14,353 | 10.42) +41 +4.4 | —27.8 —12.1 
=» * 169,866 | 6, 472, 538 38. 10 —2.0 —-L7| -238 —27.4 
| a. am 4, 547 32, 467 7.14| —2.3 —.5| —13.8 —9.9 
N. Dak 3, 020 46,330 | 15.34) —6.6 —4.8 | —22.3 —1L5 
Ohio____. 377 874,057 | 20.15 —5.2 —4.9 | —41.4 —35.8 
Okla... _. 10 9, 518 46, 685 (19) (19) —4.8 (19) —10.9 
Oreg____. 5, 419 110,348 | 20.36 —8.3 —3.9 | —34.8 —19.7 
|, Set 71, 944 | 1, 365, 604 18. 98 —9.9 —5.2 | —52.5 —59.7 
R. 1. 3, 522 148, 318 42.11 —L5 -—L1 (43) —2.1 
ee Ges. 2, 236 18, 860 8. 43 —6.4 —6.8 +2.4 +7.6 
8. Dak 3, 505 53, 825 14. 97 —9.4 —9.4 | —27.2 —-23.8 
Tenn $2 700 2k | ee eee eee NT 
,, ae 8, 742 80, 439 9. 20 —16 —.1) —18.5 —11.3 
Utah.___. 3, 949 111,330 | 28.19 —6.6 —17| —26.1 —23.0 
,, ee 1, 558 30, 214 19. 39 —L6 +9.2 | —33.7 —24.6 
Vu... 5, 186 56, 205 10. 84 —L0 +.3 | —146 —4.4 
Wash. 7, 760 170,010 | 21.91 —7.9 —6.8 | —46.7 —24.3 
W. Va 15, 464 169,845 | 10.98) —3.2 —6.8 | +26.9 +47.6 
\; = 21, 808 528,800 | 24.25) —5.0 —1.0 | —41.6 -34.4 
Wyo.___. 1, 098 18,698 | 17.08} —4.3 —5.7 | —2.1 —22.3 


























! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, ute 1941, pp. 50-52. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, burial 
only and total payments for these services in 3 
an estimated number of cases aided and total payments to these cases 
by local officials in Rhode Island have been and data on cases 
ie eee b 

oc 7 

‘Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total bp nym for these services. 

+ Excludes assistance in kind an cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases recei 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 
expenditures. 

Estimated. 

? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 State only; Sate ae administered by local officials. 

* Includes cases receiving care only; number Believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

© Represents 3,737 cases aided under program administered by State 
board of = welfare, and 5,781 cases aided by county commissioners; 
amount of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage 
change in number of cases cannot be computed. i 

" State unemployment relief program only. It is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 1,400 cases received $19,000 from local officials. 

1? Comparable data not available. 


Table 8.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1942! 


Table 9.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payment, 
to recipients, by State, March 19421 



























































1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Includes $106,115 incurred for payments to 3,424 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. 

* No change. 
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| | | | } ae 
| Percentage change from—~ | Percentage change from— 
| i | | - } ee 
Average) February 1942 | A | “ace | February 1942 | 2 
a Amount of| pay- | _. | March 1941 in— Num- | 4 pout | age ebruary 1942 | March 1941 ip— 
payments | ment | | ber of | 0! PAy- | pay- | = 
State | ofrecip- ——?—_ State ‘ein, | ments to| ment il 
fents to recip- per | recip- | : “ _—_—_—_.. 
ients recip- | um- N | | jents | "Cp | per . . 
ient | *"™- | Amount! %"@™> [amount | ients recip- | Num- | 4 nount| Num- vr 
ron of pay- | ae | of pay- } | jient | ber of | of pay: | ber of Ty 
| recip- | ecip- | | recip- | *- | recip- < 
| ients ments | ients | ments ‘re ments | ioe ents 
Total ?_|2,248 ,444|$48,343,626 | $21.50) +0.2) -05/ 465) +111 Total__..| 78, 244 |$2,023,442 | $25.86 | +0.3 +0.6|) +65) 49) 
Ala_.....| 20, 866 191, 706 9.19; +.5| 418 +2.9 +3.2 Total, 44 } 
oe... 1a? anne = | mt ° . 3 ae States ?_| 53,764 | 1,301,417| 24.21 +.6 +.7| +89) 419, 
a s » . . ¥ —_ —_—|————_—_ ——_—_— —_— 
a... 25, 001 208, 424 8. 34 +.2 +.2|) -—2.4 +4.9 , | 631 5,808 | 9.20 +.5| 42.2) 42.1 +2.7 
Calif._.._ 158, 550 | 5,785,376 | 36. 49 | (3) (*) +3. 2 —.4 Ariz...... | 309] 132998 | 3315| —.2 |} +1] +28] +9409 
Colo__--- § 42,957 |51,329,361 | 30.95 () —24.3 | 42.2 +13.9 Ark___.- | 1,159 11, 205 9. 67 +.6) +.8) +42 +9.1 
Conn_..-| 17,766 518,137 | 29.16 | +.1 | +.1] +1.2 +4.5 Calif.3. 7,265 | 339, 605 46.75 | —.4) -.5| —.4 3.1 
Del_-_.--- 2, 30,084 | 12.62) —12| —.8]/ -—3.1 +6.8 Colo. _- 637 | 21,089 | 33.11 —.3 +.7| +5.3 +25. 5 
D.C_...-| 3,585 94,203 | 26.28 | —.1 +.1] 43.9 +6.7 Conn.3___. 209; 6,090) 29.14) +10) -19| -54| —ay 
ea 41, 022 579,415 | 14.12) +4.1 +5.1 |) +8.8 +20. 1 D. C.. 267 | 8,316 | 31.15 | +2.3 42.9 | 419.2) +287 
als 2, 713 40,525 | 14.94 —.3 +.1| +9.3| +23 
—_ 62,125 | 543,501) 8.75 | +2.5 3.2 | +37.2 44. B--------| EO) eee he tes) 87 | tee) ee 
Hewali.| ‘t74| ‘aiv| ism | 213| © | oL4a| tes | Hawaii. | 8) bi) Be) OO Oo | oO] 8 
0....| 9,785 | 225, 23.06 | —.2 +.1 | +6.5 +8.7 Idaho......|  278|  6,582| 23268| -—11] +.2] -18| 49 
Til___....| 149,975 | 3,836,001 | 25.58 | +.1 +1.3| +3.9| +17.8 Il .-.-| 7,610 | 285,18 | 29.98) —.6| +3.3| +.9] —! 
re 70, 1, 335,996 | 19.00) +.2|) +.7] +48 +8.7 Ind --| 2,350] 50,602] 21.53) —.3 +.4/ —21| +423 
Iowa_...- 56, 747 | 1,206,232 | 21.26) —.2|) +.1 | +.3 +2.5 Iowa 1, 548 41,155 | 26.59; +.1|) +14] +16 +12.9 
Cans....| 31, 056 725, 634 23.37 | +.3 | +.3 | +9.8 +25. 6 Kans... _- } 1,342 32,786 | 24.43; —.2 +.2 —4.4 +84 
. Se 59, 022 560,558 | 9.50) —11| —.3| +7.2 +14.0 La_- | 1,312 22,344 | 17.03 +.1 +.3) +9.0) +09 
Sa 35, 572 473,297 | 13.31) —.1 ® | +2 9 Maine..---| 1,081 | 24,505 | 22.75| +.3 +.2| —12/| —.6 
Maine..-| 15,453 | 326,774 | 21.15 | +.6 +.9 | 421.1) +423.1 _. 633 | 14,008 | 2227) -—.8| -12] -61|) -29 
| Mass. -- 1,140 | 27,692) 24.29) —1.2 —.4| —2.3) +.7 
oe 17, 064 319,828 | 18.74 —7 o@ | ie =, Mich___. 1, 381 35,071 | 25.40 —.1 +.6 | +16.9 | +25.0 
Mass- -.- 87, 568 | 2,614,600 | 29.86 (°) +.2 +.5 +2.9 Minn 1,015 27,590 | 27.18; +.4 +1.0 +4.6 | +7.1 
Mich_...| 93,159 | 1,723,112 | 18.50| —.1 +1.0/} 414.8 | +25.6 Miss 1, 305 3, 710 10.51 | +3.8 +6.1 | +30.6) +611 
Minn_..-| 63,572 | 1,404,188 | 22.09 (4) +.1/ 41.2) +5.3 Mo | 53,040 | § 80,900 leoeumil 
.. 27, 248,046 | 9.02| —.8 —.7| +55) +4099 Mont 311 7,423 | 23.87| +26) +29/ +4301) +448 
Se 116, 792 | 1,542,803 | 13.21) —.1 +.5| +59 —21.7 Nebr. 3 | 741 15,572 | 21.01; —.1 —.6| +50! +73 
Mont__..| 12, 531 273,408 | 21.82 +.2 +.8| +1.6 +11.6 Nev_. 27 980} $6.30) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Nebr____. 29, 824 599,433 | 20.10} (4) +.1) 44.1 +7.9 N.H 335 | 7,972] 23.80 —.3 +1.9| +44) 463 
Nev_-.-- 2, 250 68,072 | 30.25) +. +8] —22}; +114 N.J 731 | 17,717 | 24.24 —.1 +.3| —2.9] -A4 
N.H_-..| 7,284 163,690 | 22.47) +.1) +.4) 47.1) 4112 N. Mex 229 4,244 | 18.5: (*) +.8 | +3.2 | +.4 
N.Y 2,808 | 76,989 | 27.42) —.3 —1.1/ —-14! +460 
N.J_.--.| 30,453 685,016 | 22.49) —.4 |} =1] —24|) +4832 ae 2,236 | 33,609) 15.07) +1.5 +1.6 | +18.1 +18.7 
N. Mex.. 82,000 | 16.12; +.9) +16] +3.0) —5.6 N. Dak 140 3,004 | 22.10) +.7 +.3 |) —39.1| —-37.6 
_ + 121, 396 | 3,237,372 | 26.67/ (8) | —.2] +.1| 47.3 Ohio 3,979 | 82,174 | 20.65 —.4 +.1); —1L1} +18 
 * Se 39, 134 403,072 | 10.30) +.3) +.5| +5.5 +7.2 Okla 2,201} 47,901 | 21.76 +.8 +3.5| +1.5| +306 
N. Dak..| 9, 535 173,902 | 18.24 +3) +.4) +51 +12.6 Oreg 472 | 12,832] 27.19} —.4 +.9 | +3.7 +12.7 
Ohio__..- 139, 380 | 3,316,981 | 23.80; —.1) +.1) +26] +5.5 Pa 18,903 | 414,963 | 29.85 —.2 —.9| +34) +41 
Okla__... ,690 | 1,484,685 | 19.11 —.1}| +5] 429) +498 es. 99 2,216 | 2238} (4 © | ® | @ 
Oreg----- 21, 862 493,385 | 22.57 | —.3]) +.3] +83] +144 aa 812| 8,796 | 10.83 +.2 +1.8| +7.7| +4203 
Se 100, 297 | 2,235,363 | 22.29 —.4) —-27) —.8] +6.1 8S. Dak_.__-| 252 3,797 | 15.07 +.8 +10) —6.0 —16.9 
_ me 7,424 169,057 | 22.77 +.1] +420 | +7.4 +21.6 Tenn 1, 558 19,243 | 12.35 —.6 +.9}) —5.3 +4.8 
| | Tex ..| 2,673 | 61,310} 229) 493) 490) @ (*) 
8.C__...| 20,204] 218,507] 10.77) +1.2| 43.8] +4185] +715 Utah | 175| 4,700] 27.37) -17) —.2|) -—64 +.6 
8. Dak...) 14,883 | 283,615 | 19.06) —.1 +1) —.2/ —L0 Vt --| _ 161 3,554 | 2207) -—.6| —.8| +110) +187 
Tenn_-_.. , 983 393,959 | 10.95) —14, +.4| —10.5/| —3.3 Va 1, 087 14,124 | 12.99) +1.1 +1.9 | +4.7 +8.4 
, 167, 306 | 3, 242,942 19. 38 +13) +1.7 | 434.1) +83.1 Wash 1,025 36, 486 35. —1.4 —1.2 —1.8 +12.4 
14, 742 397,524 | 26.97 (3) —.1 |) +65.7 | +7.7 W. Va 1,010 | 22,268 | 22.05, +2.4 +3.2 | +19.4 +45. 1 
, 5, 512 95,942 | 17.41 +.2 +.6| —6.6) —2.3 Wis... .-| 1,930 | 46,455 | 24.07 —.1 +.1| —3.5 | —L1 
——— 20, 105 2 10. 31 —.3 —.1 +1.0 | +4.7 Wyo 137 3.569) 26.05 —.7/ —.6 —5.5 | —9.5 
ash__..| 64,015 135,808 | 33.36 +.4 +.6 | +25.8 +29.9 
W. Va...| 22,975 400, 765 7.44 +.8 +1.2 | +23.9| +51.0 1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
, 54,326 | 1,278,194 | 23.53 —.2 +.5 | +1.2 | +5.0 Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
Wyo.-_... 3, 88, 051 24. 51 +.4 +.6| +26) +4.8 State and/or local funds without Federal participation. Delaware and 


Alaska do not have programs for aid to the blind, and information on status 
of program in Kentucky is not available. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

3 Includes program administered under State law without Federal par- 
ticipation. 

4 Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 

5 Estimated. 

§ No change. 

7 No program for aid to the blind for March 1941. 
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Table 10.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1942! 






























































































| Number of recipients | Percentage change from— 
| | | 
| Average February 1942 in— March 1941 in— 
Amount of | 
State | | payments to | payment 
| Families | Children | T!pients | family | Number of recipients | 4 mount | Number of recipients | 4 mount 
| | | of pay- of pay- 
Families | Children | ™"'S | Families | Children | ™&D* 
——<—— $$$] | | 
Total | 402,444 | 968,240 | $13, 682, 552 | $34. 00 +0.5 +0.5 +0.6 +3.6 +3.1 +6.8 
| ——————— — | —— = — — — = a foe |= SSS. 
Total, 47 States? | 398,613 | 959,352 | 13, 508, 233 34.11 +.6 +.5 +.6 +6. 1 +5.4 +8.8 
| 
Alabama. | 5, 750 16, 445 83,7 14. 56 +.2 —.2 +4.0 —2.9 —3.9 +2.3 
‘Alaska... 290 3210 3 $, 200 wancfeccweacanaa|--scacncaselseccdedasscfivesan sd eee 
‘Arizona... 2, 395 6, 370 80, 431 33. 58 —.1 =—.7 —.1 —2.0 —1.3 +.9 
‘Arkansas... - 6, 291 16, 217 90, 814 14. 44 +.2 +.4 +.3 —.6 +.8 +5.0 
California. . 14, 478 34, 498 742, 994 51. 32 —1.3 —1.7 —.8 —8.0 —8.6 —.8 | 
Colorado 6, 188 15, 273 191, 003 30. 87 (4) +.2 +.3 —3.1 —2.7 —1.7 
Connecticut 1, 355 3, 372 65, 244 48.15 +11.7 +6.0 +17.5 5+1.0| 5+10.0 5+8.8 
Delaware... 539 1, 582 17, 876 33. 17 —3.6 —3.3 —4.5 —11.3 —6. —14.7 
District of Columbia 1, 101 3, 185 40, 593 36. 87 —1.4 -21 —1.0 +16.4 +11.0 +14.1 
Florida *.. } 5, 649 13, 488 134, 427 23. 80 +4.5 44.4 +5.3 +30.0 +24.5 +40.9 
Georgia. - - 4, 645 11, 362 103, 737 22. 33 +1.2 +1.0 +1.7 —5.0 —7.1 —3.4 ; 
Hawaii__..--- | 1, 003 3, 159 38, 399 38. 28 —1.5 —1.7 —.8 —18.4 —21.0 —14.8 4 
Idaho. 3, 095 7, 906 7, 944 | 31. 65 —.2 +.1 +.8 +2.7 +4.6 +8.8 1 
Illinois * | 22, 579 50, 920 724, 552 32. 09 +2.8 +2.9 +2.9 | 542016 | 542065 | %+4327.1 | 
Indiana. .__. | 15,416 32, 063 467, 006 30. 29 =.§ —.5 ~.2 —10.9 9. —5.7 
lowa......-- $, 252 7,198 61, 821 19.01 —.3 —1.2 +1.8 —7.2 —10.0 —8.1 
; 6, 663 15, 985 233, 977 35. 12 -.3 —.5 +.5 +1.7 +3.8 +17.7 
Kentucky 3 380 3 1, 230 3 16,600 ee eee eel Ree ER ee Re aes 
Louisiana | 15, 316 38, 851 409, 675 26. 75 () +.1 +.2 —1.7 —6.8 —2.0 
Maine___. 1, 802 4,931 | 73, 498 | 40.79 +1.0 +1.3 +1.4 +14.5 +23.9 +18.6 : 
Maryland | 8.910} 16, 350 | 194,280 | -32.87 ~% ~<dh +3} -156| -128 -11.4 
Massachusetts | 12, 415 30, 367 724, 703 | 58. 37 —.3 —.3 —.6 —3.0 —4.1 —3.7 i 
Michigan . | 21,399 49, 758 | 918, 440 | 42. 92 —.2 —.4 —4 +4.4 +1.8 +10.4 i 
Minnesota... 9, 270 22, 121 | 324, 290 | 34. 98 —.1 +.2 +.3 —1.3 -. —.2 
Mississippi. 2, 634 6,777 53, 215 | 20. 20 -.4 —.5 =-.4 (8) () ! 
ge : | 14, 196 32, 535 330, 878 23. 31 —.1 +.1 +.3 +6.6 +4.9 —16.5 { 
Montana___- | 2658 6, 546 81,260 | 30.58 +.7 +.8 +1.0 +2.3 +3.3 +6.7 
Nebraska *_.. 5, 699 12, 748 179, 537 31. 50 =-.7 —.7 —.8 —1.2 —1.4 —1.7 | 
Nevada. .. ; | 109 250 2,698 24.75 —h.4 —4.9 —4.0 +1.9 —£.3 2.9 
New Hampshire 798 2, 002 7, 254 | 46. 68 +2.6 +3.0 +3.6 +32.8 +34.8 +34.5 
New Jersey __- 9, 054 20, 644 | 287, 477 31.75 —1.5 —1,2 —1.2 —18.7 —18.0 —17.8 { 
New Mexico... 2, 303 6, 738 62, 527 27.15 +1.4 +1.6 +2.8 +9.9 +12.9 +12.5 , 
New York... | 29, 682 58, 716 1, 476, 823 49.75 —1.6 —1.6 —1.1 —12.8 —12.2 —7.7 } 
North Carolina | 10, 040 23, 652 171, 371 17.07 +.5 +.4 +1.0 +2.6 +.1 3.5 { 
North Dakota 2, 514 6, 992 80, 263 31. 93 +.1 +.3 +1.1 +1.5 +2.3 3 j 
Ohio. Soe | 11, 758 30, 845 448, 827 38. 17 —.5 —.7 —2.0 +1.4 —1.4 —2.3 | 
Oklahoma | 19, 623 45, 223 411, 386 20. 96 —.7 —.5 +2.0 +1.3 +2.2 +43.9 q 
Oregon... .. 2, 126 5,017 94,719 44. 55 +.2 +.2 +1.0 +5.8 +5.9 +16.1 
Pennsylvania 54, 244 136, 295 2, 141, 719 39. 48 —13 —1.2 —.3 —12.3 —12.0 —6.1 ‘ 
Rhode Island | 1,286 3, 513 63, 527 50. 58 -1.3 -1.3 +3.9 -1.7 —4.0 +8.7 
South Carolina 4, 002 11, 633 64, 865 16. 21 +.9 | +.3 —.4 +20.7 +20. 2 +8.6 
South Dakota 1, 836 4, 303 52, 526 28.61 +1.7 | +1.3 +1.8 +50. 7 +45.9 +60. 1 } 
Tennessee 14, 066 34, 781 | 264, 685 18. 82 | —.1| —.4 +.3 —2.3 —4.0 —1.0 { 
Texas *.__. 7, 442 15, 922 | 153, 734 20.66} +613) +621 +62. 6 (10) (19) (1) j 
Utah... _. 3, 970 10, 385 | 175, 924 | 44.31 —1.6 —1.4 —.5 +1.3 +2. +8.2 j 
Vermont 729 1, 947 | 23, 833 | 32. 69 —.1} —.4 —.7 +16.8 +13.3 +18.1 
Virginia 4, 968 14, 325 | 101, 995 | 20. 53 +.8 | +.2 +1.4 +19.6 +15.4 +21.7 } 
Washington 5, 170 12, 503 | 214, 942 | 41. 57 =—.7 —.5 —.3 +2.9 +5.0 +33.1 
West Virginia 11, 977 31, 805 | 368, 013 | 30. 7 2.7 | +2.3 +3.3 +35. 0 +32. 5 +73.2 
Wisconsin 11, 849 27, 295 | 473, 946 40.00 —.6 | —.5 | +.5 —6.9 —5.9 —1.7 
Wyoming. 760 | 1, 998 | 25, 372 33. 38 —1.9 | —1.4 | —1.8 +2.4 +8.6 +6.2 \ 
t 


1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal 

1 Total for States with plans approved 

+ Estimated. 

‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 No approved plan for March 1941. Percentage change based on program 

inistered under State law without Federal participation. 
te Includes program administered under State law without Federal participa- 


n. 
’ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


ae. 
y the Social Security Board. 


Bulletin, May 1942 


payments made were negligible in that month. 
* In addition, in 61 counties payments amounting to $12,117 were made 


from local fun 


without State or Federal 
behalf of 1,584 children under the State mot! 
families also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

1° No approved plan for March 1941. 
since program administered under State law without Federal participation 


was not State-wide. 









icipation to 672 families in 
rs’-pension law; some of these 


Percentage change not computed, 


Table 11.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by State, February 1942! 


[fn thousands] 













































































: Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 
Earnings 
Special types of public Subsistence National Youth Other on 
assistance 2 payments Administration Federal | regular 
State Total certified | Civilian Work | S8ency | Federal 
General | bythe | Conser- Projects —— construe. 
Old-age Aid to relief Farm vation | gendent | Out-of- | Admin- os tion 
assist- | depend- Aid to Security Corps aaah school | istration oven Projects 
tance | ,¢@nt | the blind Adminis- comme | oo oaner- 
children tration prog! program gency 
funds 
| —— os a 
$157, 292 $48, 512 $13, 553 $2,010 | § $19, 225 4 $1, 663 $7, 133 $1, 675 $5, 492 | $57, 794 $235 | $186, 106 
2, 155 188 81 6 20 197 284 43 157 1,177 2 6, 808 
936 321 80 13 54 41 127 8 22 fe Se 362 
5 208 91 ll 24 204 260 19 97 1,018 3,716 
11, 212 5, 783 749 341 690 119 160 103 147  ); ee 20, 700 
3, 142 1, 757 190 21 5 262 10 70 19 50 752 ll 370 
1, 132 517 56 6 4 EES 12 16 45 | eee 1,742 
162 30 i Ee 16 (6) 4 2 ll | | eee 489 
572 4 41 ‘ | ae 26 10 20 297 26 3,972 
2, 208 551 128 40 58 14 142 17 106 R {_ ea 2, 938 
2, 560 526 102 21 44 189 304 51 195 1, 126 3, 008 
822 225 97 7 719 8 32 10 35 389 |. mm 
11, 530 3, 785 704 218 2, 37 4] 235 81 301 | 3, 755 68 4, 633 
3, 710 1, 327 468 5 402 1 | 85 47 122 | 1, 207 1 3, 304 
2, 705 1, 205 61 41 329 3 63 35 114 > ee 1.314 
2, 285 723 233 33 208 5 | 83 31 Ot > ee 1,089 
2, 443 562 J 2 § 51 42 400 | 28 143 Oe tannaceask 1, 300 
2, 734 473 409 22 194 173 224 30 106 1, 104 2, 545 
841 324 72 25 132 4 22 ll 7 (| are 3,373 
1,118 321 194 14 161 2 | 45 18 48 fe 4,051 
7, 159 2, 610 7 28 925 (*) 66 65 203 e 2 ee 7, 460 
6, 159 1, 706 | 922 35 884 18 | 194 63 | 209 5 eee 2, 280 
4, 423 1, 402 | 323 27 561 22 | 194 34 124 1,7. 1,738 
1,721 250 53 13 3 | 127 | 269 23 90 | 804 2301 
4, 506 1, 536 330 § 81 259 22 | 260 46 | 127 | 1, 843 1 5,010 
271 80 7 52 14 72 12 27 442 15 138 
1, 599 181 16 86 ai 63 21 66 a SR 123 
161 68 1 7 () 16 2 | 3 _ ff ee: 14 
536 163 36 8 92 2 | 7 s 20 201 saat 1, 935 
3, 592 | 686 291 18 5 584 1 | 68 33 95 1, 816 (6) 9, 304 
854 | 81 61 4 14 9 141 9 41 Gee fucnscnccat 331 
17, 856 | 3, 245 1, 493 78 6, 583 5 211 150 541 5, 547 1 9, 519 
2, 254 401 170 33 33 27 256 5A 196 1, 085 (5 2,04 
820 173 79 3 49 &3 12 7 1, oer 4 
7, 996 3, 313 458 82 919 3 214 83 201 2,714 10 6, 024 
3, 799 1, 477 403 46 49 14 327 42 161 1,277 1 4, 168 
1, 228 492 94 13 115 16 34 18 39 ae 5,927 
10, 994 2, 296 2, 149 419 1, 440 4 320 97 184 4, 082 1 13, 101 
671 166 61 2 _ | Sees 7 10 2  § See 1, 932 
2, 036 211 65 9 20 217 181 30 93 1, 113 Ys 2, 525 
972 283 52 4 59 8 116 ll 30 13 
2,179 392 264 19 £16 2 302 25 149 1, 009 |. 4,744 
7, 326 3, 188 95 56 80 81 520 79 355  ¢ ree 14, 313 
1, 200 398 177 5 113 2 30 16 29 lf 1, Hl 
293 95 24 4 23 1 s 5 15 «ae 2 
1, 351 207 101 14 56 3 214 43 128 586 12, 697 
3, 531 2, 123 216 37 182 16 54 28 90 786 |. 7, 767 
2, 492 396 356 22 182 2 176 26 143 1, 189 851 
4, 034 1, 272 471 46 534 16 134 4s 169 ef | ee 925 
287 88 26 4 20 4 19 4 16 ft SE 4 
1 See footnotes to table 3. § Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial. 
2 Figures in italics re mt pagans administered under State laws from 6 Less than $500. 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 7 Data represent approximately 70 percent of total expenditures; exclude 
3 Partly ; does not represent sum of State because total assistance in kind and, for a few counties, cash payments. 


—- for medical care, hospitalization, and burial in 3 States have been 
ded and an estimated amount expended by local officials in Rhode 
Island has been included. 

4 Includes data for Nevada, where amount of cash grant payments canceled 
during month exceeded by $21 amount of cash grant payments issued. 


§ Estimated. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

10 State unemployment relief program only; it is estimated that, in addition, 
$19,000 was expended by local officials. 
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Table 12.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 


continental United States, by State, February 1942! 















































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
| 
| 
Special types of public assistance 2 © ‘ P 
ases for x ersons 
National Youth Other 
which sub- employed 
Aid to dependent sistence Administration Federal ion regular 
State children Cases payments | Civilian Work Federal 
receiving | were certi- | Conser- Projects construc- 
Old-age Aid to| general fied by vation Adminis-| "trom tion 
assistance the relief the Farm | Corps Out-of- | tration emer- | Projects 
blind Security Student school 
Families | Children Adminis- Work PrO-l york Dro- 4 
tration gram 
gram 
ase 2,241,148 | 399,156 | 960,426 | 77,917 3817, 000 * 46,042 | 106,864 | 255,980 | 225,511 | 998, 089 1, 840 | 1, 038, 396 
Alabama..-. 20, 765 5, 737 16, 470 628 2, 271 4, 020 4, 227 8, 074 6, 949 23, 021 20 41, 708 
SR IR 9, 339 2, 398 6, 414 400 2, 821 1, 810 2, 022 1, 018 982 teas 3, 360 
I as aichts chain enkehaitett 24, 949 6, 277 16, 152 1, 152 3, 924 6, 543 3, 872 3, 773 4,971 - . | eae 27, 509 
a. ewueanne 158, 590 14, 674 , 092 , 204 31, 647 5, 256 2, 406 12, 318 5, 638 | ae 88, 249 
42, 968 , 186 15, 248 639 § 13, 382 331 1, 059 , 005 2, 016 12, 252 89 1, 943 
Connecticut 17, 744 1, 213 3, 180 207 4 | ae 174 2, 098 2, 161 (tf Bera 9,115 
Delaware. .........--- 2,412 1, 636 |... 740 4 62 337 551 | Sees 4, 556 
District of Columbia... 3, 587 1,117 3, 253 261 ROOF Psncncelanue 394 983 852 3, 760 145 19, 955 
ES snc cnaceneweases 39, 403 5, 404 12, 920 2, 721 8,117 199 2,115 3, 066 4, 209 |: ee 19, 047 
ae 60, 601 4, 591 11, 248 1, 880 6, 085 4, 650 4, 525 9, 333 8, 240 23, 499 |.......__. 24, 210 
oe. ....-- 9, 802 3, 100 7, 898 281 £1,304 210 485 1, 515 1,424 6, 554 1,212 
Tilinois.... 149, 7 21,971 | 49,471 | 7,544 99, 051 198 3,500} 11,752] 11,134] 65,110 19, 956 
Indiana... 70, 148 15, 497 32, 218 , 356 § 25, 957 21 1, 263 7, 496 5, 530 22, 638 16, 637 
lowa....-..- a 56, 838 3, 263 7, 285 1, 547 , 308 75 932 5, 074 5, 069 14, 970 8, 024 
Oe 30, 97: 6, 684 16, 060 1, 345 11, 471 184 1, 244 4, 976 4,178 15, 930 7, 280 
aS 59, 693 7 $80 ps | Vege 7 4, 800 459 5, 945 5, 480 6, 202 25, 262 9, 759 
vGtiwecaceababe 35, 620 15, 318 38, 826 1,311 11, 904 2, 153 3, 329 4, 698 5, 021 21, 935 17, 937 
i  ccsanemc doubt metors 15, 359 1, 784 4, 866 1,078 5, 629 73 333 1, 561 2, 447 2, 904 16, 202 
abo eseia 17, 178 5, 921 16, 377 638 7, 080 31 677 2, 522 1,978 4, 875 20, 600 
Massachusetts 87, 585 12, 446 30, 447 1, 154 35, 560 5 989 7, 980 7, 681 35, 972 35, 883 
Michigan. -. 93, 295 21, 451 49, 954 1, 383 37, 823 284 2, 889 9, 246 6, 810 34, 942 12, 353 
Minnesota... .....---- 63, 570 , 279 22, 072 1,011 23, 542 473 2, 918 5, 287 5, 221 28, 465 8, 546 
Mississippi - - - -- 27, 726 644 4 1, 257 680 2, 875 4,011 4,319 4,317 19, 970 19, 875 
— inte 116, 884 14, 207 32, 518 | 7 8,040 16, 362 818 3, 876 7, 225 5, 451 35, 912 28, 666 
Montana... .._.. 12, 508 2, 639 6, 496 303 3, 116 437 1, 146 1, 943 1, 176 7, 439 934 
Nebraska... 29, 812 5, 737 12, 837 742 6, 945 231 948 3, 461 854 14, 135 1, 269 
a 2, 247 114 263 27 485 (*) 257 219 176 5 See 1,307 
New Hampshire 7, 274 77 1, 943 | 336 3, 799 28 104 978 760 _e | Beery 9, 773 
ST , 589 9, 189 20, 902 | 732 § 23, 730 16 1,012 6, 037 3, 399 27, 407 2 62, 890 
New Merxico............... 5, 050 2, 272 6, 633 | 229 #1, 323 252 2, 155 1,444 1, 873 | eee 2, 100 
121, 396 30, 169 59,691 | 2,816 9 173, 285 101 3, 144 22, 927 19, 335 81, 399 ll 46, 687 
North Carolina. _. 39, 028 9, 990 23,559 | 2,204 4, 655 328 3, 809 8,110 8, 682 23, 304 1 22, 211 
North Dakota. . 9, 509 2, 511 6, 970 139 3, 233 62 1, 271 2, 156 1,316 | ee 123 
a 139, 577 11, 815 31, 057 3, 993 45, 752 82 3, 180 12, 212 6, 568 48, 909 36 27, 795 
Oklahoma... .. 77, 752 19, 757 45,459 | 2,184 10 9, 682 292 4, 950 6, 440 6, 569 27, 642 12 20, 584 
Oregon... 21, 928 2, 121 5, 006 474 5,911 536 509 2, 344 1, 604 SO 4g are 28, 831 
Pennsylvania 100, 686 54, 963 137, 952 | 13,928 79, 868 146 4, 764 15, 553 8, 263 63, 008 15 75, 784 
Rhode Island.......____. 7,414 1, 273 , 558 99 i 3, 574 silicate 97 1, 233 1, 288 $8. 9 ee 10, 088 
South Carolina..____- 20, 059 3, 966 11, 597 810 2, 389 9, 344 2, 693 5, 298 4,341 21, 765 767 18, 254 
South Dakota.__.__ 14, 898 1, 806 4, 247 250 3, 969 300 1, 825 1, 963 1, 289 fy aa 227 
Tennessee........__. 36, 505 14, 087 34,905 | i,! 7 2,700 36 4, 500 4, 159 7, 438 ,  § 32, 110 
Texas........ 165, 123 4,614 9, 821 2, 445 8, 882 2, 059 7, 733 11, 147 15, 429 | 0 eee 81, 917 
Utah... 14, 746 4, 034 10, 530 178 4, 229 33 456 2, 152 1,354 GR esis ccusil 8, 687 
Sa 5, 502 730 1, 955 162 1, 584 15 118 829 588 fg 218 
i 20, 167 4, 928 14, 293 1,075 5, 240 57 3, 182 6, 054 5, 749 } Sk RRS aes 74, 229 
Wert Veenia Nishiteputenibabiaibaiatl 63, 78: 5, 209 12, 561 1,040 8, 425 497 820 3, 646 3, 705 )_ | 7 ee 38, 981 
West V’ es 22, 7! 11, 659 31, 076 986 15, 982 24 2, 620 4,175 5, 539 ED Evcdcancigeal 4,770 
_ ee 54, 441 11,919 , 444 1, 932 22, 945 364 2, 019 7, 784 6, 439 5 EF Sees 5, 716 
iiainarenigie 3, 578 775 2, 027 138 1, 147 131 305 580 745 | RATS 319 


























! See footnotes to table 4. 


* Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, 

‘ Figures in italics pepoueas poems administered under State laws from cash payments. 

State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 1’ Estimated. 

* Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State , because an esti- § State only; cnatadee peepam administered by local officials. 
mated number of cases ronnie medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial * Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
only in 3 States has been excluded, an estimated pumber of cases aided by agency to be insignificant. 
local officials in Rhode Island has been included, and data on cases aided in 10 Re ts 3,831 cases aided under administered by State board 
Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. of public welfare, and 5,851 cases ai 


‘Total includes data for Nev: 


canceled duri 
‘ Includes u: 
and/or burial only. 
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ada, where number of cash grant payments 
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11 State unemployment relief 
tion, 1,100 cases were aided by } 


of duplication believed to be large. 
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only; it is estimated that, in addi- 
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EMPLOYMENT 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


SECURITY 


REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments, March 1942 


The present war program calls for the absorp- 
tion by war-production industries of 13 million 
workers within the next 12 months, according to 
some estimates. The magnitude of this task, 
in the face of continued discrimination against 
hiring certain minority groups, of acute labor 
stringencies in some areas and surpluses in others, 
of pirating and hoarding of skilled labor, of inade- 
quate training programs, of labor migration, of 
competition for workers between war and nonwar 
industries, and of other wasteful and disruptive 
practices indicates the need for a centralized 
program aimed at an effective utilization of the 
Nation’s labor force. 

To this end, the President, on April 18, estab- 
lished a War Manpower Commission of nine 
members, with the Federal Security Administra- 
tor asitschairman. Broad authority was granted 
the Commission to formulate legislative programs 
and to issue such policy and operating directives 
as may be necessary. The program, aimed to 
effect an orderly shift of workers into war produc- 
tion, will for the present be on a purely voluntary 
basis and will involve no compulsion or “labor 
draft.’ It is hoped that the shift can be accom- 
plished largely through plant conversion. The 
projected plan includes the establishment of labor 
priorities and the discouragement of labor pirating. 

Total employment increased by 1.8 million 
persons from February to March 1942, according 
to estimates of the WPA, and the number of per- 
sons unemployed declined 400,000. At the same 
time, there was a rise of 1.4 million persons in the 
total labor force. The employment of 50.4 mil- 
lion workers represented an increase of 4.8 million 
over March 1941. The largest gain from Febru- 
ary to March among the major industrial groups 
occurred in contract construction, according to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. Sharp 
increases continued in such strategic war indus- 
tries as shipbuilding, aircraft, foundries and 
machine shops, electrical machinery, machine 
tools, blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, 
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engines and turbines, firearms, explosives, and 
ammunition. 

There were 7.6 million men and women ayail- 
able for full-time employment in March, according 
to WPA estimates; this number is in addition to 
the 3.6 million already in the labor market and 
actively seeking full-time work and another 5.7 
million available for part-time work of at least 
20 hours a week. The manpower needed for all- 
out war production that is not obtainable by con- 
version of nonessential industries must come from 
this reserve. 

Employers in 63 selected war industries forecast 
for the March—August period the greatest em- 
ployment expansion since the start of the war 
program, according to reports obtained by the 
Bureau of Employment Security. At least 833,000 
workers will be added to the pay rolls of 10,100 
establishments employing 5.1 million workers in 
March. This contemplated net expansion is 
more than half again as great as the January—June 
estimate of 540,000 net hires. Of the 6.4 million 
workers engaged in the selected industries in 
March, approximately 83 percent were directly 
engaged in war work as compared with only 73 
percent of the workers employed in January. 

More than two-fifths of the 875,000 gross hires 
anticipated for the March—-August period were 
scheduled to occur by the end of April. The 
effects of curtailment orders and plant conversion 
were also to be concentrated in March and April, 
with three-fourths of the 42,000 anticipated lay- 
offs planned for those 2 months. Almost 30 
percent of the scheduled lay-offs affected producers 
of office and store machines, household and service- 
laundry machinery, and heating apparatus and 
plumbers’ supplies, all of whom had been compelled 
to shut down or reduce operations by curtailment 
orders. However, by March the mass displace- 
ment of workers was no longer expected, and the 
emphasis was again on hiring activity. 

In recent months the War Production Board 
took further drastic steps toward the complete 
conversion of industry. A large part of the pro- 
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duction of radios and phonographs for civilian 


use was prohibited after April 22. This order 
affected 55 companies who in 1941 employed 
30,000 workers. Manufacture of a long list of 
household electrical appliances—including refrig- 
erators, toasters, waffle irons, flat irons, roasters, 
grills, percolators, cigarette lighters, and dry 
shavers—was ordered completely halted by May 
31, except for orders with a high military priority 
rating; more than 20,000 workers in 200 plants will 
be affected. 

While some manufacturers, hard hit by cur- 
tailment orders, asserted that conversion of their 
facilities was impossible, others were using excep- 
tional ingenuity to effect a change-over and were 
expanding their hiring programs. In the Great 
Lakes area, absorption of automobile workers by 
new and converted plants was progressing at a 
rapid rate. The Michigan active file of Employ- 
ment Service registrants, after rising in the pre- 
vious 3 months as automobile workers were laid 
off, decreased sharply in March. The size of the 
potential labor demand in the Detroit area indi- 
cated that a serious deficiency may occur unless 
migration and entry of new workers into the labor 
market reaches a large volume. According to re- 
ports for March obtained by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, current shortages of skilled 
workers were limiting arms production in at least 
62 plants in the Detroit area. 

A concerted effort to fill the growing volume of 
orders for workers, and a wider use of public 
employment office facilities by employers were 
reflected in the fact that nonagricultural place- 
ments made by the Employment Service reached 
475,000 in March, the highest level since October 
1941. Extensive programs were being entered 
upon by the USES in cooperation with other 
agencies, such as the Department of Agriculture 
War Boards, to meet the farm labor-shortage 
problem. These programs included plans to 
enlist high school pupils in a “Junior Victory 
Army,’’ to promote arrangements providing for a 
maximum utilization of the labor supply in each 
local area, and to arrange transfers of labor from 
one area to another when necessary. Some war- 
industry employers were delegating full responsi- 
bility for recruitment to the Employment Service. 
For example, all applications for work at a south- 
ern aircraft company were being received at the 
local Employment Service office and, when actual 
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Table 1.—Summary of employment security operations, 














March 1942 
Percentage change 
Numbei 
umber or 
Item amount 
February | March 
1942 1941 
Insurance activities 

Initial claims s (local ar. Bena 502, 845 —44 —10.7 

Continued claims ore 3, 977, 564 —3.1 +6.4 
Waiting-period.....____.____- 506, 181 —2%6.3 —17.9 
Compensable__.._...........- 3, 471, 383 +1.6 +11.2 

Weeks compensated ___________. 3, 457, 021 +3.2 +9.6 
Total unemployment... ____-- 3, 202, 146 +3.4 +111 
Part-total unemployment ? 104, 093 +14.2 |.......... 

a — ma _ ee 93, 148, - +2 3 3 —29.6 
ross benefits paid.........___. 034, 821 9 +28.6 

Net benefits paid since benefits 
| | ti‘(‘(<‘ét RS OR A 4 OE bi 5. e Se iene 

ember of benefit recipients: 

Estimated individ during 
NARA ICR He Gos. ai 1, 072, 800 et, eS 
Weekly average for month___- 803, 124 —4.1 +5.4 
Placement activities: 

POR io racist atten cs psardiedl 510, 998 +19.7 +19.0 
Agricultural !________. BALD GS 35, 637 +53. 9 —.6 
Nonagricultural !___.____.___. 474, 701 +17.8 +20. 8 

Applications (new ent renewed) 1, 572, 193 +2.6 —2.1 

Active file, Mar. 31, 1942.______. 4, 559, 139 —6.7 —1L9 











1 Excludes Alaska; data not re 
2 Excludes Rhode Island and th Dakota; data not reported. 
3 Based on 31 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 


hiring starts, the Employment Service will have 
space at the gate of the plant. Special services 
rendered by the USES included the opening on 
March 4 of a central aircraft-recruiting office in 
Los Angeles. During the first 12 days of opera- 
tion, 50,000 applications for work were filed at this 
office and about 12 percent of the applicants were 
sufficiently qualified to be referred to employers 
for interview. 

Employer specifications as to the age and sex of 
prospective employees took a radically new turn. 
Employers who formerly restricted their hiring, 
when possible, to young men and refused to con- 
sider women or men over 35 or 40 years of age 
actually showed a preference for such workers. 
Young men with 1—A Selective Service classifica- 
tions were being turned away at some plants and 
preference was given to workers with slight physi- 
cal handicaps or with at least 2 dependents. One 
effect of the discrimination against potential 
draftees will undoubtedly be to reduce the mobil- 
ity of the labor supply, since older workers and 
those with dependents usually have more binding 
home and community ties than do young, unat- 
tached workers. 

Women, for whom age specifications had been 
relaxed in some industries, were being sought more 
and more to replace drafted employees. The ratio 
of women to men workers in war production was 


- 


about 1 to 5 in April, according to estimates of 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Women grad- 
uates of training schools were being rapidly ab- 
sorbed, and some effort was being made to aug- 
ment the flow of women trainees into the labor 


market. Women were being hired for many jobs 
usually performed only by men and, in some cases, 
for work which it had never before been considered 
possible for women to do. 

Although not yet crucial, tire and potential 
gasoline rationing may necessitate a complete revi- 
sion in estimates of local labor supply. The local 
labor market, defined in terms of a commuting 
area, may be drastically narrowed if public trans- 
portation facilities prove seriously inadequate. 
Housing, even in areas where it has not been a 
critical factor because workers have been willing 
and able to commute long distances to their jobs, 
may become an even more crucial element in the 
labor market than at present. Even now, serious 
housing shortages in numerous vital war-industry 
areas are making it increasingly difficult to recruit 
and retain seriously needed workers. 


Labor Available in Selected War Occupations, 
March 1942 


Primary registrations of fully qualified job seekers 
available for employment in selected occupations 
essential to the war program were slightly fewer in 
mid-March than in mid-February. They de- 
clined for the first time in 5 months, to 366,000, 
from the February peak of 390,000. The decreases 
which occurred in 39 States and in each major 
occupational group, indicated that the peak of 
conversion lay-offs had been passed and that con- 
verted plants were stepping up their hiring 
schedules. 

The largest numerical decrease in registrations 
was in building-construction occupations, which 
declined 9,300, as weather conditions improved and 
pliant facilities continued to expand at a rapid 
rate. Construction workers, however, still totaled 
131,000 (table 2) and accounted for more than a 
third of all registrations. New war contracts and 
increased civilian demands caused the textile and 
garment occupations to show the largest percentage 
decrease—14 percent. 

Several thousand persons in the metal-fabricat- 
ing, metal-machining, and metal-finishing groups, 
in which numerous crucial labor shortages persist, 
were drawn from the active file. Decreases in the 
number of fully qualified persons in the shortage 
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occupations,' in general, were more marked than 
the declines in persons partially qualified. Foy 
example, the number of fully qualified all-around 
machinists declined more than 400 from the pre. 
vious month, while partially qualified persons, 
representing mostly machine-shop trainees, jn. 
creased more than 1,000. Fully qualified regis. 
trants in the metal-working occupations totaled 
76,900, about one-fifth of all fully qualified persons 
in the selected occupations. 

Assembly occupations, including the important 
airframe assembly, welding, and certain ship- 
building assembly jobs, had 42,900 fully qualified 
persons available, about 2,000 less than the month 
before, an entirely inadequate number to meet 
mounting demands in aircraft manufacturing, 
shipbuilding, and ordnance. These figures provide 
further proof that public and in-plant training pro- 
grams must be constantly expanded and improved 
to augment the dwindling supply of fully qualified 
workers. 

Geographic distribution of primary registrants.— 
Decreases in the number of fully qualified regis- 
trants from mid-February to mid-March occurred 
in all but 10 States. Although the decrease in the 
total was only 6.1 percent, registrations in 8 States 
fell by more than 20 percent. The largest 
numerical decrease occurred in New York, whose 
37,000 registrants were 3,300 fewer than in Feb- 
ruary. Nearly half the New York registrants 
were in building-construction occupations. 

The beginning of production work in several 
new aircraft and ordnance plants and construction 
work on new war plants caused a drop of approxi- 
mately 1,300 in Arkansas, 2,000 in Kansas, and 
3,200 in Missouri. Aircraft, ordnance, and con- 
struction activity served also to reduce the 
registrations in Utah and Nevada. In Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey rapid conversion to 
war work and further utilization of existing war 
plants drew registrants from the file. Maryland 
had a precipitate drop of 29 percent in the nearly 
exhausted supply of workers in important war 
occupations. 

Throughout New England declines occurred in 
the relatively small supply of experienced workers. 
In Connecticut, where the file of selected occupa- 
tions declined 25 percent from February to 2,000, 


1 Occupations in which the total number of fully and partially qualified 
registrants in the public employment offices was insufficient to meet estimated 
needs. 
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it is believed that all available manpower will 
soon be absorbed by war production or by the 
armed forces. 

A few States showed minor increases in primary 
registrants over the previous month. Michigan’s 
increase was only 2 percent, compared with 61 
percent from January to February and 121 percent 
for the December—January period. Nevertheless, 
63,400 primary registrants in selected occupations 


were counted in Michigan, the largest number in 
any State and 17 percent of the national total. 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana—also hard-hit by 
curtailment orders—continued to show relatively 
large numbers of potential war workers. 

Changes in labor supply in selected oceupations.— 
In most of the professional and technical occupa- 
tions fewer registrants were available in March, 
and an increased proportion in these categories 


Table 2.—Primary registrations of fully qualified and available job seekers in 623 selected occupations, by State 
and occupational class, March 14, 1942 


[Corrected to Apr. 6, 1942] 


























Total Installa- 
_| Technical, | Hot- Cold- | Metal | yrota tion, Electri- | Textile,") Build- 
Social Security Board | l profes- metal metal ma | Anish. | 48sem-| mainte- cians | garment,| ingcon-| All 
region and State Percent- | sional, and | fabri- fabri- chin- in bly nance, and and struc- | other! 
| Number | age dis- kindred cating cating ing 8 and related | related tion 
| tribution repair 
Total, 49 States | 365, 971 | 100.0 6,982 | 14,340 26,900 | 19,730 | 15,986 | 42,932 | 31,058 12, 006 20,570 | 130,985 | 44,532 
Region I: 
Connecticut...._... 2, 003 5 31 52 165 197 112 88 94 35 795 152 
UMN A 3 13 42 . 30 17 23 157 32 138 655 150 
Massachusetts _ ._.... 8, 034 2.2 232 209 329 347 271 412 575 185 1, 518 3, 043 913 
New Hampshire _____| 697 ia 10 14 2 10 17 14 83 23 78 349 97 
Rhode Island........| 2, 330 6 33 36 40 113 47 52 142 22 1, 352 362 131 
Vermont... ..-- | 407 1 19 7 12 7 13 35 16 21 220 49 
Region II: 
. Now York 37, 033 10.1 847 661 1,955 | 1,319 625 | 2,744 2, 424 2, 006 2, 434 17,777 | 4, 241 
egion IIT: | 
Delaware_____. 494 + 4 10 21 22 11 36 38 21 4 272 55 
New Jersey..........| 10,035 2.7 224 278 674 400 243 855 651 225 1, 924 3, 476 1, 085 
~ Feansyivanis. .. | 14, 258 3.9 321 864 757 966 347 | 1,156 1, 355 619 1, 705 4, 246 1, 922 
egion IV: | 
District of Columbia.| _1, 163 a 79 12 49 26 4 56 58 50 43 699 87 
Maryland._______- } 4,141 3 14 38 64 21 22 86 115 40 88 471 182 
North Carolina... _.. 5, 507 1.5 42 66 97 57 33 90 444 115 937 3, 103 523 
aie’ PT 8 40 63 114 45 30 167 300 120 371 1, 321 398 
. ad Virginia........| 2, 266 .6 37 133 137 81 21 141 270 138 93 963 252 
egion V: 
Kentucky_.________- 6, 454 1.8 87 264 322 138 193 414 611 303 224 3, 136 762 
Michigan.___._____ 63, 432 17.3 349 3, 491 10,955 | 7,178 | 7,751 | 15,490 1, 749 527 3, 256 4,925} 7,761 
. ani 20, 934 5.7 378 1, 207 2,591 | 1,622 | 1,375 | 2,682 1, 444 607 667 5,493 | 2,868 
“ n | 
Tlinois: ____ | 22,613 6.2 7 1, 625 2,270 | 1,628 | 1,225 ): 2,343 2, 126 708 493 5,850 | 3,547 
Indiana. ______. ..| 14,477 4.0 2389 890 1,289 | 1,435 2, 074 1, 134 506 131 3,537 | 2,299 
» Wisconsin aces | 10, 484 2.9 174 373 664| 521| 519] 2,630 292 57| 3,181 | 1,393 
egion : 
Alabama____- | 3,975 1.1 15 | 204 77 38 51 130 269 84 611 2, 067 429 
Florida___- | 7,523 2.1 148 | 57 187 161 63 294 679 263 156 4, 736 779 
Georgia... | 9,292 2.5 136 | 233 249 161 138 603 888 276 1, 787 3, 861 960 
Mississippi______. 3, 940 1.1 31 | 70 58 38 86 106 367 114 106 2, 531 433 
South Carolina__ | 2,455 ei 6 | 23 21 17 14 28 203 39 547 1, 415 142 
Tennessee______- | 4,009 1.1 27 228 184 102 129 255 379 117 412 1, 520 746 
Region VIII: | 
| ae 4, 754 1.3 66 | 190 | 207 149 47 303 564 294 26 2, 437 471 
Minnesota...........| 7, 753 21 198 203 | 410 193 102 532 998 351 90 3, 719 957 
Nebraska______.. ; SF 1.0 125 88 | 210 126 10 275 523 195 13 1, 801 363 
North Dakota___. 844 a 22 | 20 24 13 0 40 155 33 0 515 22 
South Dakota. | 1,780 5 47 | 57 | 31 30 5 85 252 94 1 1,107 71 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas.___. 6, 181 1.7 133 153 | 109 93 129 | 390 725 327 3, 302 788 
Kansas_____ 4, 035 11 89 | 150 133 140 39 383 790 170 17 1, 763 361 
Missouri. _____- 11, 467 3.1 275 | 508 | 759 500 310 | 1,875 1, 674 476 93 3, 544 1, 453 
Oklahoma. __. 6, 283 7 111 | 254 160 150 46 671 988 284 83 2, 800 736 
Region X: 
Louisiana. __. 2, 399 7 41 36 62 49 24 148 255 78 38 1, 348 320 
New Mexico 2, 083 6 26 | 29 | 16 28 4 98 211 50 11 1,449 161 
Texas. __. ae 19, 969 | 5.5 438 365 | 483 492 202 | 2,066 2, 290 654 308 10, 807 1, 864 
Region XI: 
Arizona. __- = 1,717 | 5 65 97 102 84 26 172 330 145 13 527 156 
Colorado. .._.__. 2, 980 8 89 118 | 82 49 18 191 370 162 19 1, 621 261 
Idaho. ..__. Siduel 948 | 3 17 | 23 | 10 14 18 29 141 45 0 543 108 
Montana......_______| 993 | - 17 | 31 | 27 11 A 53 154 28 1 559 107 
Stages 1, 402 | 4 23 | 89 | 22 12 2 96 155 82 16 790 115 
Wyoming...___. 718 ‘2 17 | 25 | 12 16 0 39 81 29 0 466 33 
Region XII: 
California. __.____- 19, 477 5.3 687 532 | 617 787 522 | 2,004 2, 167 734 281 8,523 | 2,623 
Nevada.______- 228 S 12 10 | 2 2 14 19 1 105 27 
cnn 2, 600 on 39 88 | 41 52 86 377 79 46 1,360 355 
Washington__._____.. 4, 351 1.2 61 124 | 90 54| 154 400 559 194 46 1, 845 824 
‘ 
































' Includes inspecting, testing and adjusting, woodworking, chemical, and miscellaneous occupational classes. 
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was only partially qualified. Decreases were re- 
ported in most categories of draftsmen as well as 
engineering and chemical occupations. Because 
difficulties in recruiting professional and technical 
persons continued in many localities, women were 
being accepted in fields of employment which have 
been, for the most part, restricted to men, such as 
aeronautical draftsman, mechanical draftsman, 
metallurgist, and organic chemist. 

Both increases and decreases occurred among 
the hot-metal fabricating occupations. Fewer 
all-around coremakers, molders, blacksmiths, and 
forge heaters were registered with the Employ- 
ment Service as more and more plants converted 
to ordnance production, and shipbuilding con- 
tinued to expand. Very small numbers of regis- 
trants were again reported for the shortage occu- 
pations in the cold-metal fabricating group. The 
supply of aircraft and other sheet-metal workers 
appeared adequate for the next 6 months only 
because more than 21,000 workers were being 
trained. 

Lay-offs in the automobile industry were still 
occurring in sufficient numbers to cause minor 
increases in the number available in certain metal- 
machining occupations. Decreases, however, 
characterized most of the shortage occupations in 
this group. On the other hand, the trainee group 
increased in the following important occupations: 
all-around machinist; machine-shop inspector; 
tool maker; engine-lathe operator; turret-lathe 
operator; and metal patternmaker. Trainees are 
currently being hired in large numbers and will be 
absorbed at an increasingly rapid rate as the supply 
of fully qualified persons is depleted. 

Only one large increase occurred among the 
metal-finishing occupations. The supply of ex- 
ternal-grinder operators rose to 1,400 as a result of 
the shut-down of automobile plants. Demands 
for these workers, however, outrun even this 
number. The volume of registrations in most of 
the other metal-finishing occupations changed 
relatively little. 

Although large numbers of detail assemblers, 
aircraft riveters, and are welders are being trained, 
shortages in these important categories continue. 
Through training, the number of fully and par- 
tially qualified acetylene welders (8,600) and of 
combination welders (11,500) has increased to a 
point somewhat more than adequate to meet 
reported demands for the next 6 months. Ship- 
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building-assembly occupations decreased from 
February to March, and in most of these occupa- 
tions March supplies were totally inadequate. 

The only sizable increase of maintenance-and- 
repair workers was in the number of automobile 
metal-body repairmen. The number of available 
airplane mechanics fell to 3,200, of whom 2,700 
were partially qualified. 

Long-standing stringencies in woodworking 
occupations essential to shipbuilding and airplane 
manufacture continued in March. Decreases of 
several hundred in other hand-woodworking oceu- 
pations suggest that some of these workers are 
finding jobs in shipbuilding and aircraft production, 


Placement Activities 


A rise of 20 percent above February brought 
the total of jobs filled by public employment 
offices during March to 511,000 (table 4) and re- 
versed the steady decline of the previous 5 months. 
Both agricultural and nonagricultural placements 
increased (chart 1). The greater number of days 
on which offices were open to make placements 
probably accounts for a large part of the increase. 

Concerted efforts to meet unprecedented pro- 
duction goals, coupled with the greater use of 
public employment office facilities by industrial 
employers, are reflected in March nonagricultural 
placements. The 475,000? jobs filled in nonagri- 

? The report for Alaska on agricultural and nonagricultural placements was 


not received in time for inclusion. For comparability, therefore, totals for 
other months have been adjusted to exclude Alaska. 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1940-March 1942 
a OF PLACEMENTS 
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cultural occupations during the month were one- 
fifth greater than last March and nearly double 
the total for March 1940. Moreover, the 18- 
percent increase from February to March was 
greater than that for the same months of the 2 
Smaller-than-usual declines in 
January and February and the March increase 
brought the total of jobs filled in nonagricultural 
occupations during the first quarter to 1.3 million, 
an increase of 144,000 over the same period last 
year and of 606,000 over the first quarter of 1940. 
Nonagricultural placements comprised 93 percent 
of all jobs filled during January-March 1942, as 
compared with 90 and 88 percent, respectively, 
for the same months of 1940 and 1941. 

Every State except Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
New Hampshire shared in the February-March 
increase in nonagricultural placements. Largely 
as a result of new and more widespread construc- 
tion and production activity, most of the non- 
industrial States, as well as most of the important 
manufacturing areas of the Nation, reported large 
relative gains over February in the number of 
nonfarm jobs filled. In most of the States such 
placements were likewise well above the level of 
last March, but in some of the Southern States, 
which had experienced a marked spurt in nonfarm 
placements last year owing to defense construction, 
there were noticeable declines. 

A total of 336,000* different persons were 
placed in nonagricultural jobs by public employ- 
ment offices during March, bringing the number 
for the first 3 months of 1942 to 977,000.° Chiefly 
because of the number of short-term service place- 
ments made, there were a third again as many 
jobs filled as there were different persons placed. 

Successive monthly declines in the volume of 
agricultural placements since October, following 
the harvest peaks in many areas, were halted dur- 
ing March when farm placements rose 12,500 ‘ 
above February to a total of 35,600. The gain 
this year corresponds to that which occurred in 
March 1940 but is in sharp contrast to the decline 
of 7,500 for the same period of 1941. Most of this 
year’s increase resulted from the large-scale hiring 
of farm workers in Arkansas. March agricultural 
placements were, however, about 200 fewer than 
in the same month of last year. 

For the first quarter of 1942, placements in 


previous years. 





* Excludes Alaska, Oregon, and Rhode Island 
* Excludes Alaska. 
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farm work aggregated 90,800. Although this 
total was 64,500 less than for the corresponding 
period of 1941, it was 13,900‘ greater than in 
the first 3 months of 1940. Abnormally large 


Table 3.—Total applications received and active file of 


applications in public employment offices, by State, 
March 1942 
(Corrected to Apr. 22, 1942] 





Active file as of Mar. 31, 1942 
































Total ap- “ 
Social Security Board region | plications ane change 
and State received rom 
March 1942} Number oe 
Feb. 28, | Mar. 31, 
1942 1941 
Total ehen 1, 572, 193 4, 559, 139 —6.7 1—11.9 
Region I: 
Connecticut 23, 997 36, 219 —13.8 —27.6 
Maine 11, 223 21,770 —1.9 —40.7 
Massachusetts 52, 395 126, 131 —11.0 —39.5 
New Hampshire 5, 080 | 11, 340 —10.8 —39.8 
Rhode Island 12, 858 | 27, 785 —6.1 —35.1 
Vermont... | 2, 237 | 6, 827 —14.4 —43.2 
Region II: 
New York 176, 712 | 433, 293 —6.2 —19.4 
Region III: 
Delaware 3, 080 9, 539 —10.2 —14.9 
New Jersey 47, 584 158, 544 —10.6 —21.9 
Pennsylvania 110, 548 283, 108 —3.1 —26.5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 9, 446 15, 152 —18.6 —47.4 
Maryland 26, 552 34, 899 —12.9 —34.7 
North Carolina 32, 627 | 79, 885 —2.8 —14.7 
Virginia. ___ 22, 382 | 43, 461 —11.7 —12.9 
West Virginia 16, 132 | 48, 735 —4.6 —25.1 
Region V: 
Kentucky } 20, 107 90, 643 +5.7 | —5.7 
Michigan 84, 991 171, 820 — 2.5 | —1.7 
Ohio | 90, 734 196, 100 —4.2 | —38. 1 
Region VI: 
Illinois 102, 651 250, 432 —.7 | —6.4 
Indiana ‘ 38, 995 253, 717 —5.1 | +37. 2 
Wisconsin _. | 26, 027 88, 413 -9.6| 19.0 
Region VIL: | 
Alabama 26, 092 | 65, 090 — 20.6 —38.0 
Florida 19, 119 | 89, 125 —4.3 | —1.8 
Georgia | 28, 681 94, 901 —5.7 —18.5 
Mississippi 17, 952 | 71, 307 —2.9 +22.0 
South Carolina 13,015 | 57,842 —4.4 | +27.8 
Tennessee 20, 739 | 127, 019 —5.4 | +1.3 
Region VIII: | | 
lowa._. 18, 580 56,658 | 11.5 —19.3 
Minnesota | 27, 606 118, 120 +14.2 +3.9 
Nebraska 11, 076 46, 915 @) | —1.4 
North Dakota. - } 4, 103 | 17, 232 —18.0 —43.5 
South Dakota 3, 588 23, 251 —1.3 | —7.4 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 27, 486 58, 701 —18.4 +43.0 
Kansas 3 15, 931 49, 066 (‘) (*) 
Missouri 3 50,460 | 247, 533 m® | @& 
Oklahoma. . 23, 035 | 101, 728 +1.9 | +76. 5 
Region X: | 
Louisiana. . 19, 587 | 102, 149 —6.4 | —14.8 
New Mexico 5,045 | 30, 938 $4.9) +45 
Texas | 94,364} 285,408 | -10.3| +17.5 
Region XI: | 
Arizona. ...___. | 6, 020 25, 578 +7.8 | +41.7 
Colorado 9, 742 | 54, 143 —5.8 | —12.5 
Idaho | 2,970 | 18, 376 —18.2 (‘) 
Montana... 4, 897 11, 956 —4.4 | —54.8 
Utah | 8, 335 | 16, 126 +1.4 | —30.4 
W yoming.. | 2, 417 7, 035 —15.5 —12.0 
Region XII: | 
California | 130, 706 328,196| -67| 19.9 
Nevada 2, 400 2.819| -—24.2| 651.3 
Oregon___. | 19, 118 | 22,403 | —22.3) —41.8 
Washington 30, 614 54, 065 —10.9 | +6. 6 
Territories: } | 
Alaska 1, 109 854 —6.9 | —59.2 
Hawaii-.. - | 2, 048 6, 702 —10.3 | +14.8 





! Based on comparable data, excludes Idaho. 

2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

’ Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with data for 
Kansas City, Mo. 

* Data not comparable. 
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declines from the first quarter of 1941 occurred in 
Arizona, Arkansas, and Tennessee, which together 
accounted for more than five-sixths of the net 
decline; more than half the decrease occurred in 





Tennessee, where farm placements dropped from 
33,200 a year ago to only 300 in the first 3 months 
of 1942. 

Active file——Declines in 42 States, including 


Table 4.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements, by State, March and January-March 1942 
[Corrected to Apr. 22, 1942] 

























































































Total Nonagricultural Agricultural 
Nl | | | ae 
March 1942 | Ist 3 months 1942 | March 1942 | 1st 3 months 1942 | March 1942 lst 3 months 1942 
Social Security | | | BOG ieee: 
Board region Percentage Percent- Percentage | Percent-| Percentage | |Percent-, 
and State change from— = change from— | Bee | change from— | | age Per. 
Num- |——-——|_ Num. |°?808¢) Num- |— Num- | ©28nge | Num. |———_———_| num. | Change | cent 
| ber | ber — ber | | | ber | ios | ber | | be | _ | of all 
| Feb. | Mar. months Feb. | Mar. | | months Feb. | Mar. | | months = 
1942 1941 1941 1942 1941 | | 1941 |} 1942 | 1941 | 1941 | 
| | 
| eeeeeeatmees Ss ‘eee wens eee — — aon a a 
Tetat*t...... 510, 998 | +19.7 | +19.0 (1,376, 483 | +6.2 |474,701 | +17.8 | +20.8 |1, 284,982 | +12.7 |35, 637 | +53.9 | —0.6 |90, 841 | -« —41.5 6.6 
Region I: | | | | A | | 
Connecticut --._- 9, 628 +9.6 | +22.5 27,198 | +22.5 | 9,495 | +89 | +22.2 | 26, 935 22. 5 133 |+125.4 | +49.4 263 | +19.0 | 1.0 
SaaS 3,999 | +11.5 | +32.2 11,109 | +62.7 | 3,951 | +11.6 | +31.9 10,971 | +62.8 | 488; (@) | @ |} 138 | +62. 4 | 1.2 
Massachusetts-_-_| 11,137 | +24.9 | +48.8 28, 650 | +43.4 | 11,056 | +24.3 | +48.4 28, 528 | +43. 4 | 81; () | @) 122 | +48.8 | 4 
New Hampshire 1, 623 —5.1 +3.0 5, 322 —1.6 | 1,600 —5.3 | +3.5 | 5, 227 —2.0 3; @) | @ 95 | +28.4 | 1.8 
Rhode Island___| 3,004 | +24.8 | +56.1 7,899 | +47.8 2,986 | +24.2 | +55.3 | 7,875 | +47.4 | ne oe oe 4; @) | 3 
Vermont _-______- 756| +6.9| —13.7| 2,222 | —13.7 | 713] +5.0| -13.3| 2,124 | —13.8 43; @) | @) | 98] -10.9 44 
Region II: } } | 
a x — | 57,476 | +18.7 | +44.4 152,121 | +39. 0 | 57,109 | +18.4 | +44.6 | 151,372 | +39.3 | 367 | +103. 9 +12.9 749 —6.1 5 
egion III: | } } } | | 
Delaware. ----_- 1,276 | +29.5 | +12.5! 3,686) +23] 1,264] +28.5| +121) 3,672) +24/ 12] @ | @ 4} @ | @ 
New Jersey - - --- -| 16,204} +5.4| +62] 46,685 | +19.1 | 16,083} +5.0 | +6.3 46,451 | +19.4 121 |+124.1 | —6.2 234 | —24.0 5 
Pennsylvania.__| 24,381 | +14.2 | +46.5 66, 209 | +40.2 | 24,210 | +13.9 | +46.4) 65,826 | +40.1 171 | +76.3 | +71.0 383 | +79.8 6 
Region IV: | | | 
District of Co- 
lumbia_-.---.-- 5,853 | +13.4 | +17.6 17,076 | +20.1 | 5,841 | +13.2 | +17.4 | 17,059 | +20.0 12 (2) (2) 2 ee é 
Maryland_______ 7,006 | +15.4 | +30.3 19,043 | +31.8 | 6,922 | +15.0 | +29.6 18,878 | +31.7 84 | +58.5 (3) | 165) +42.2 9 
North ~—e! 13,163 | +10.7 | —49.4 | 38,236 | —55.6 12,693 | +10.1 | —50.8 | 37,046 | —56.6 470 | +28.1 |+122.7 1,190 | +54.7 | 3.1 
. 9,415 | +30.7 | —13.5 23, 762 | —15.9 9,386 | +30.9 | —13.6 23,683 | —16.0 29 (2) (?) 79 +9.7 3 
Wet Virginia. 3,224 | +44.3 | —16.0 8,145 | —20.4 3,212 | +44.0 | —16.0 8,122 | —20.4 12 () @) | 23 (2) | 3 
Region V: | } | 
Kentucky------- 4,155 | +17.4 | +51.9 11,054 | +25.6 4,094 | +16.6 | +53.1 | 10,944 25.5 61) @) —1.6 |} 110 | 427.9 | 1.0 
Michigan 14, 256 | +23.6 | +19.8 37,183 | +16. : | 14,063 | +23.2 +20.8 36,762  +17.6 193 | +65.0 | —25.8 |} 421 | —30.3 | 1.1 
en 29, 369 | +26.9 | +51.3 73,176 | +37.8 28,959 | +25.9 | +51.1 72, 502 | +38. 1 410 | +188. 7 +62.7 | 674 | +8.5 9 
egion | 
Illinois ___- 22,945 | +28.1 aie 3 59,286 | +5.7 | 92,371 | +26.7 +10.0 58, 218 +5. 5 574 |+127.8 | +50.3 | 1,068 | +19.5 1.8 
OT 12,788 | +16.5 6 34, 234 | +12.4 | 12,631 | +15.8 | +7.6 33,955 | +12.3 157 |+157 4) +8.3 279 | +18.2 8 
Wisconsin_------ 9,7 +29.8 | $25.7 25,502 | +19.8 | 9,378 | +28.8 +27.1 24, 561 | +20.6 418 | +57.7 +1.7 941 +1.5 3.7 
Region VII | 
Alabama. ---..-- 9,839 | +18.3 |+194. 5 23, 369 |+120.5 9, 467 | +15.4 |4+202.1 | 22,784 |+126.9 372 235.1 | +79.7 585 +5.4 2.5 
5, 877 +.7 | —10.8 | 18,002 | —28.8 5, 663 | +10.5 | —10.9 | 16,471 | —31.4 214 | —69.9} —6.6/ 1,531 | +21.8 | 8.5 
Georgia. - -.-.--- 7, 688 | +30.3 +8.8 19, 583 | —10.8 | 7,566 | +30.2/ +9.1 | 19, 333 | —10.1 122 | +40.2| —7.6 2530 | —44.7 1.3 
M | as 3, 949 —6.0; +.6 12, 436 | +43.8 | 3,866 —6.0 +6. 5 12,056 | +53.0 83 | —4.6 | —72.0 380 | —50.5 | 3.1 
South erolina 5,986 | +23.7 | +30.7| 16,056 | —31.1 | 5,936 | +23.9] +37.0| 15,922 | —30.4 50| (2) | —70.8| 134] —60.0/ .8 
T Lence--| 4,810 | $22.0 | —17. 19, 597 | —65.0 7,177 | 421.4) -—1.9] 19,286 | —15.8 133 | +68.4 | —91.3 311 | —99.1 | 1.6 
Region VIII | | 
a 5,836 | +29.5 | —24.1 | 16, 233 | —14.3 | 4,87 +22.3 | —28.0 14,445 | —15.0 | 960 | +84.3 +4.5 | 1,788 —9.0 11.0 
Minnesota. . -.- 6,113 | +27.5 | +35.6 16,229 | +27.7 | 5,173 | +21.1 | +42.8 | 14,257 | +32.4 40 | +80. 1 +6.3 | 1,972 +1.7 12.2 
Nebraska_--__.. 3, 230 | +82.4 | +44.8 7, 229 | +35.1 | 3,014 | +82.9 | +45. 2 6,801 | +342) 216 | +75.6| +40.3| 4283/4523] 59 
North Dakota...| 1, 634 7.5 —3.3 4, 269 +1.4 1,192 | +27.1 | —7.0 | 3, 418 —.6 442 |+160.0 | +8.3 851 | +10.8 19.9 
South Dakota. _- 1, 226 | +50.4 | +20.1 2,935 | +9.1 1,003 | +38.3 | +17.9 2,544 | +7.7 223 |+147.8 | +31.2 391 | +19.2 13.3 
| | | | 
17,773 | +53.3 |+139.0 40,167 | +16.8 | 8,764 | —16.2 hase | 29, 268 | 4-180. 6 | 9,009 |+698.7 |+113.5 |10,899 | —54.5 27.1 
it Sa {aes CC, eee wee | ey ee -----] | 770 |...... 3.2 
14,917 |_- ea 37, 850 |__- REL csssustoapegecel “SEEN Potskae | 408 | | ip) 3 eae 2.6 
r +106.3 | +53.7 15,643 | +33.7 | 7,177 |+110.7 | +68.6 | 15,052 | +37.4 | 228 | +24.6 | —59.2 591 | —20.5 | 3.8 
5, +10.7 | —59.1 17,649 | —48.1 5,475 | +12.8 | —59.6| 17,380 | —48.3 75 | —53.4 |_......- 269 | —29.8 1.5 
2,751 |+135.9 | +103. 5 5,014 +5.3 | 2,587 |+160.8 |+106.3 4, 395 +3.1 164 —5.7 | +67.3 619 | +24.5 12.3 
48, +10.3 | +13.7 142, 111 | 40,026 | +16.5 | +44.6 105, 165 —.3 | 8,362 | —11.9 | —43.8 [36,946 | —26.3 26.0 
5,908 | +19.6 | +1.9 15, 839 | —38.3 | 3,063 | +8.5| —7.1 | 8, 361 +3.1 | 2,845 | +34.5 | +13.7 | 7,478 | —57.4 47.2 
087 | +42.1 | +38.3 9,753 | +28.3 3, 505 | +31.9 34.7 8, 763 | +26. 4 582 |+167.0 | +64. 990 | +48.6 10.2 
2,447 | +70.4 +2.7 5, 266 | +10.3 1, 802 | +57.0 +9.9 | 4,124 | +10.8 645 |+124.0 | —13.3 | 1,142 +8. 5 21.7 
1,560 | +74.1 | +11.2 3,695 | +18.0 983 | +29.0 —.1 | 2,872 | +14.7 577 |+330.6 | +37.7 823 | +31.1 22.3 
2,279 | +15.7 | +63.4 6, 531 | +70.5 | 2,256 | +15.5 | +65.9 | 6, 483 | +72.9 23 (2) (2) 48 (2) 7 
772 | +25.3 —5.5 2,060 | —52.1 624 | +18.4 | —15.8 1,678 | —59.8 148 | +66.3 | +94.7 382 | +208. 1 18.5 
47,124 | +8.5 | +49.8 | 136,653 | +56.6 | 43,982 | +9.8 | +48.2 | 126, 951 | +57.0 | 3,142 | —6.9 | +76.6 | 9,702 | +50.8 7.1 
, +46.8 | +50.0 5,526 | +52.9 | 2,140 | +43.5 | +56.7 | 5,060 | +55.7 242 | +83.3 | +9.0 466 | +27.7 8.4 
8,115 | +38.2 | +2.5 21,608 | +5.6| 7,210 | +29.9/) +1.6| 20,258 | +6.9 905 |+181.1 | +10.6 | 1,440 —9.7 6.6 
10, 367 | +8.1 | +26.8 28,068 | +29.9 | 9,651 +6.5 | +31.2 26, 531 +32.0 716 | +34.6 | —12.4 | 1,537 +2.2 5.5 
660 | +4.8 | +28.2 1,977 | +35.5 _; en SE = | 41,312 | +39.4 ee ae eee . 3 (.4 
1,036 | +20.6 +24.4 3, 018 —2.0 | 1,029 | +20.6 | +25.2 3, 004 —1.0 7 ce . me ts 5 
| | | | | | | 




















1 Includes only total placements for Alaska for March; all percentages based 
on comparable data. 
Mt computed, “becouse less than 50 placements were made in 1 or both 
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+ Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with data for 
Kansas City, ‘ 
4 Data not reported for March 1942. 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939-March 1942 
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nearly all the important industrial areas of the 
Nation, resulted in a drop of 329,000 or 6.7 per- 
cent in the level of the active file during March 
(table 3). At the close of the month, the file held 
the applications of 4.6 million persons who were 
seeking work through public employment offices. 
This total was 611,000 or 12 percent less than at 
the end of March 1941, when the number of 
workers registered was greater than at the end of 
any month since August 1940. The number of 
men registered and available for work decreased 
248,000 * during March to a total of 3.2 million,‘ 
15 percent below the March 1941 level. The 
number of women registrants dropped 80,600 * 
below the February level to 1.3 million,‘ a total 
only 2 percent less than at the close of March 
1941 (chart 2). 

In Michigan the active file decreased sharply, 
after mounting steadily upward in the previous 3 
months—an indication that many of the laid-off 
automobile workers are now being recalled to work 
in converted plants. The number of Michigan 
registrants was 172,000 at the end of March, 
68,400 fewer than at the close of February and 
2,900 less than at the end of March a year ago. 


Vocational Training Activities 


Rapidly developing labor demands are placing 
ever-increasing emphasis on training. All types 
of training programs have greatly expanded during 
recent months, the supplementary and in-plant 


————_____ 
‘ Excludes Alaska. 
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types at a more rapid rate than the pre-employ- 
ment training courses, to which the USES refers 
inexperienced workers. There is, however, a 
trend toward operating public facilities for pre- 
employment training on 24-hour-day, 7-day-week 
schedules in areas where hiring is_ greatest. 
Approximately 171,000 persons were attending 
pre-employment courses at the end of February, 
according to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion; cumulative enrollments from July 1941 to the 
end of the month amounted to 627,000. 

The USES selected 65 percent of the 86,900 
trainees enrolled in these courses during February. 
The 56,500 referrals (table 5) were slightly less 
than the January peak of 58,300, but an increase 
in assignments of young people to NYA defense 
work projects more than compensated for this 
decline. More than 7,000 youths were placed on 
the work projects which offer paid training in 
essential war industries. 

For the third successive month a new high 
in placements of trainees by the Employment 
Service was achieved. In February 14,600 train- 
ees found jobs through the Service, an increase 
of 12 percent over the January peak. Cooperat- 
ing agencies—the WPA and local schools—re- 
ported that about 18,500 additional trainees were 
known to have obtained jobs during the month. 
The total of 33,100 reported placements probably 
falls far short of the actual number of trainees 
who found jobs. Many employers continue to 
hire at the gate and on the recommendation of 


Table 5.—Public employment office referrals to pre- 
employment and refresher defense training courses, 
placements on NYA defense projects, and jobs 
found by trainees, February 1942! 














Item Number 

Referrals to training courses and placements on NYA defense 
a rs ee 63, 518 
I vecocicsincinccensnnvnninmapiininiinidamiemn 2, 400 
Se 61, 118 
Placements on NYA defense projects. -.-.............------ 7,015 
eee CE Ya 56, 503 
I iscsi nineacencnicntinninnccaieiggeiel 13, 437 
IN i oinsercsnstvia cikth mtiesenin eenceehttideoasamtanedtaaliaaal 16, 881 
IIE TEI». «.0:ncinninanndisianeininmanmnsunidadiaaaniiall 3, 275 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding-......................-- 4, 478 
Welding LER LS ARPS EERE BAAS IE NE 10, 431 
Bic ocecwsicntinnntiintasesscteaeesnaaane 8, 001 
Tolen Seaman Dey train; Cel ais eckkcitivncccccnsssecsceneee 33, 101 
Placements by public employment offices..............-.-- 14, 633 
Employment reported by cooperating agencies_-_..........- 18, 468 








1 Excludes Alaska. 
2 Represents jobs found by all trainees, regardless of agency which originally 
referred worker to training. 
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their employees. An undetermined number of 
graduate trainees thus obtain jobs on their own 
initiative, and persons in training frequently drop 
out of classes in order to go to work, perhaps to 
be trained by employers in in-plant training 
programs. 

Nine States (California, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas) together accounted for 62 per- 
cent of all referrals to public training courses in 
February. Michigan reported a 54-percent in- 
crease over January and Ohio a 30-percent in- 
crease; in the other seven States there were 
decreases. California again reported the highest 
number of referrals to public training courses; its 
10,100 referrals represented 18 percent of the total 
for the country. More than 3,000 of California’s 
referrals were to courses in aircraft occupations, 
and 2,600 to shipbuilding courses. 

Machine-shop courses continued to absorb the 
largest number of referrals, about 16,900, the 
same number asin January. Referrals to aviation 
courses fell off 15 percent to 13,400 but were still 
well above the average number during 1941. 
Referrals to shipbuilding and welding courses were 
about equal to those made in January—4,500 and 
10,400, respectively. 

Twenty-four hundred nonwhite persons were 
referred to training, more than during any other 
month except January. They were, however, only 
3.8 percent of the total, far less than the 11 per- 
cent of the labor force which they represent. 
California, Maryland, Michigan, and Pennsylvania 
made 59 percent of the referrals in this group. 
Numerous States showed small increases in the 
number referred, but in only two States was the 
increase large enough to suggest a possible trend. 
In Alabama the advance was from 1 to 82, and in 
Michigan it was from 64 to 259. 

In California, New York, and Washington the 
USES placed more than 1,000 trainees during the 
month. Cooperating agencies reported more than 
1,000 placements in California, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. Greatest increases in placements re- 
ported by both sources were in New England and 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, California continued to outdistance all other 
States in number of placements reported both by 
the Employment Service (2,850) and by cooperat- 
ing agencies (1,935). 
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Insurance Activities 


Unemployment compensation payments jp 
March rose to $43 million (table 6 and chart 3), 
the largest monthly outlay since August 1949, 
Although disbursements were 7.9 percent greater 
than in February, the number of individuals who 
received at least one benefit payment during March 
declined to 1.1 million, about 137,000 below the 
previous month’s total. These individuals were 
compensated for approximately 3.3 million man- 
weeks of unemployment, slightly more than in 
February. Total man-weeks of unemployment 
for which claims were filed, however, were some- 
what less than in February, numbering 3.9 mil- 
lion. Of the 3.6 million persons unemployed 
during March (as estimated by the WPA), about 
30 percent were receiving unemployment com- 
pensation, an increase over the 2 preceding 
months in the relative number of beneficiaries, 
The greater number of days on which State 
offices were open to receive claims and_ issue 
checks caused most of the increase in disburse- 
ments, although new unemployment resulting 
from recent conversion of plants to war needs may 
have contributed to the rise in benefit disburse- 
ments in several important industrial States. 

Payments during January-March amounted to 
$124 million, 15 percent more than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. The greatest increases 
over the first quarter of 1941 occurred in Indiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, where the 
change-over of plents to war production has 
created considerable unemployment. 


Chart 3.—Amount of unemployment benefits paid, 
by type of unemployment, by month, July 193% 
March 1942 ; 
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[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1942] 


Table 6.—Number of benefit recipients, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State, 





Benefit recipients | Weeks compensated for— 


Benefits paid ! 



































| | | 
| | All unemployment Total eee: Type of unemployment 
| | | 
— a . ‘ 
Social Security Board pon aoe l | F — 
region and State | Average | “different | Percentage change 
— | individuals | change from— Per- | Amount? | “trom a 
| Baines during | \. _ cee | cent | February Total = a Partial * 
| | month | Number ain. Number | of all | 1942 total 
~ | March | weeks | 
} ary | “1941 } } 
1942 
| 
By a —— sitiinihtianiecnanl - —_— 
Total. _. 803, 124 1, 072, 800 3, 457, 021 +3.2 |) +9.6 |3, 202, 146 92.6 | $43, 034, 821 +7.9 |$41, 066, 633 |4$897, 258 | 4 $1,034, 720 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut 6, 360 9, 100 27, 329 —8.1 —8.9 25,485 | 93.3 324, 009 | —4.9 310, 557 2380 12, 864 
Maine 2, 704 3, 300 11,574 | —14.1 | —41.3 |} 10,168 | 87.9 85, 945 —11.3 77, 420 4, 345 4, 180 
Massachusetts 23, 294 29, 600 96,491 | —15.7| —29.1 | 90,685 94.0) 1,040, 188 —14.3 | 1,004, 569 4, 929 27,319 
New Hampshire 2, 006 | 5, 200 8, 886 —3.1 —1.0 8,096 | 91.1 80, 136 +4.5 75, 949 305 3, 882 
Rhode Island 5, 742 | 8,300 | 24,584 (8) +29.5 | 22,831 92.9} 268, 330 —.2 258, 892 (*) (4) 
Vermont... 1, 309 1, 800 5,462 | +10.9 | —37.3 | 5,078 | 93.0 | 55, 927 +14.5 : 1, 141 1, 052 
Region II: 
Sen York 81,372 100, 700 349, 367 | —11.2 | —24.3 | 349,367 100.0 4, 275, 028 —10.3 4, 275, 028 (3) (8) 
Region ILI: | | 
Sslawere 2, 786 3, 800 12,258 | +12.6 | +21.5 11, 137 90.9 | 106, 450 +11.0 | 99, 638 1, 188 5, 453 
New Jersey 36, 032 50, 400 151, 864 22.4 | +29.7 132, 557 | 87.3 1, 896, 086 —20.8 1, 761, 342 5, 626 126, 528 
Pennsylvania 43, 413 64, 200 184,211 | +20.0 | —18.8 |} 184,211 | 100.0 | 2,117,865 +19.7 | 2,117,865 (’) @) 
Region IV: | | | | } 
Dist. of Col 2, 866 3, 600 12, 247 —4.4 | —45.8 | 11, 716 95.7 | 157, 475 —2.8 | 150, 924 5, 074 1, 205 
Maryland 6, 526 8, 300 27,586 | —2.0 —1.4|) 24,154 87.6 341, 235 | +3. 2 | 315, 054 732 25, 280 
North Carolina 12, 048 16, 500 51, 458 -6.1 —.5| 47,622) 92.5) 344, 439 —4.1 |] 329, 195 2, 604 12, 072 
Virginia 5, 209 6, 700 22, 190 —8.8 | —19.1 |] 21,002; 94.6] 191, 020 —6.9 184, 027 4, 003 2, 953 
West Virginia. 5, 064 7, 400 22, 522 —.9 —2.7 16,052 | 71.3 208, 873 | +1.9 170, 846 755 37, 272 
Region V: } 
Kentucky 9, 546 13, 300 40,418 | +10.6 | +27.4| 36,160| 89.5 331,035 | +15.8 | 308, 705 9, 910 11, 506 
Michigan 102, 628 121,600 | 437, 595 +2.2 |+378.0 | 421,728 | 96.4] 7,645,166] +24.8 | 7,529, 812 49, 934 65, 420 
Ohio 40, 652 57, 000 183, 154 +7.5 |} +20.0 | 171,068 | 93.41 2,250,677 +9.0 2, 163, 694 38, 857 47, 360 
Region VI: 
Illinois 45, 296 59, 200 194, 425 —7.7 +8.8 | 164,791) 84.8 | 2,473,746 | —7.4 | 2,235,811 107, 034 124, 646 
Indiana 35, 430 47, 300 148,109 | +17.7 |+156.4 134,603 | 90.9 1, 836, 417 +17.7 | 1, 746, 620 43, 868 45, 641 
Wisconsin 13, 729 18, 500 59,019 | +11.6 |+123.2 | 52, 624 89. 2 | 709, 292 +21.4 ‘ , 022 31, 215 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama 8, 504 11, 700 36, 608 +5.6 | —-17.7| 34,681 | 94.7 313, 253 +8.7 300, 677 10, 537 1, 849 
Florida 11,915 17, 200 51,518 | +14.3 | +67.1 | 46,260) 89.8 | 541, 921 +14. 1 | 507, 814 , 638 6, 469 
Georgia 13, 386 17, 600 59,391 | +6.8 | +68.1| 57,497 96.8 552, 074 +13.2| 538,407 8, 341 5, 189 
Mississippi 6, 818 9,500 | 30,155 | +13.1| +217) 27,907 | 92.5 260,423 | +13.5| 247,408 4, 783 8, 176 
South Carolina 8, 866 13, 200 38, 561 | +24.0| +95.5 | 35,342) 91.7 307,182 | +27.4 291, 115 7, 715 8, 048 
Tennessee 17, 669 23, 600 75,914 | +129 | +447] 72,846] 96.0 727,111 | +17.5| 706,189 ’ 5, 968 
Region VIII: } | | 
lowa 9, 988 14,600 | 43,726 | +125 | -—10.5| 39,582} 90.5 440,848 | +14.1| 413,382] 21,085 5, 524 
Minnesota 21, 955 28, 900 94,685 | +10.6 | —17.1 | 85,008 89.8 | 1,135,629 | +121 | 1,050,798 49, 400 35, 204 
Nebraska 5, 129 6, 600 22,776 | +7.1| -—6.7 20,221; 88.8 244,166 | =+6.8 | 223,200 10, 510 10, 424 
North Dakota 1, 866 2, 300 7,938 | +124 | —23.3 6, 947 87.5 83,288 | +13.6 75, 246 3, 685 4, 357 
South Dakota 937 | 1, 200 4,029 | —14.4 —33.7 3, 755 | 93. 2 | 37, O71 | —10.9 35, 099 (4) (4) 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas 3, 945 5, 600 | 17,850 | +10.6 | — 52.8 16, 863 } 94.5 | 130, 231 | +18.7 124, 387 3, 472 2, 372 
Kansas 7, 432 10, 000 31,906 | +5.3 |) +411 28,462 | 89.2 334, 860 +5.3 309, 456 14, 002 11, 402 
Missouri 20, 992 29,000 | 91,905 | +18.8 | +60.6 84,504 91.9] 1,114,410 +26.8 | 1,068,079 10, 859 35, 015 
Oklahoma 8, 125 11, 800 35,756 | +20.2 +18.2 |} 32,345) 90.5 414, 952 +21.7 387, 349 , 664 1, 939 
Region X: | | | | 
Louisiana 16, 469 23,000 | 70,898 | +9.7 | +17.5| 66,820) 942) 670, 508 +9.7 | 639, 772 15, 402 13, 844 
New Mexico 2, 484 | 3,400} 10,730; +83] —82 10,288 | 95.9 | 99,460; +64 95, 955 3, 030 475 
Texas 15, 920 23,700 | 68,772 +12.3 | —6.8 61,920 | 90.0) 592,963 | +15.4 555, 312 36, 245 1, 088 
Region XI: 
Arizona 1,421 | 2, 100 | 6, 044 | —15.3 | —29.1 5,779 | 95.6} 70, 683 | —15.4 68, 394 2, 267 22 
Colorado 2, 688 | 3,600 | 11,661 | —8.3 | —62.6 10,911 | 93.6 124, 035 —8.9 116, 789 3, 703 2, 599 
Idaho 3, 785 5, 100 16, 825 +7.0 | —36.1 15, 882 94.4 206, 187 | +6.7 198, 237 7, 736 5 
Montana 6, 088 7,600 | 26,027 +6.8 | —38.5 | 26,027| 100.0 300,015 | +7.0 300, 015 (@) (3) 
Utah 3, 241 | 3,800 | 13,714} —11.9 | +20.4 12, 474 91.0 | 192,935 | —I11.1 180, 008 9, 994 2, 875 
R Wyoming 1, 823 | 2, 400 7,763 | +21.3 | —15.0 6, 737 86.8 107, 067 | +19.0 , 902 7, 959 2, 206 
egion XII: | 
California 06, 754 129,200 | 425,355 | +20.8| -—9.9| 377,903 88.8 6, 208,698 | +21.9 | 5,732,110 | 236,796 236, 845 
Nevada 1, 035 1, 400 4, 500 2.3 —55.3 4, 195 93. 2 | 59, 046 | +2.0 56, 215 1, 850 981 
Oregon 7,450 11,000 | 29,802 | —23.3 | —16.9 26, 126 87.7 388, 870 | —26. 1 355, 528 23, 849 8, 479 
r Washington 10, 926 15, 700 45, 425 —2.4 | —32.5 39, 240 86.4 74, 383 —4.1 514, 300 30, 117 29, 966 
erritories | 
Alaska 572 800 2, 286 | +53.3 | —13.9 2, 221 97.2 | 33, 251 +652. 1 32, 527 724 0 
Hawaii 839 1, 400 3, 752 |+147.8 | +81.3 2,268 | 60.4 | 29,962 | +123.8 22, 262 334 7, 366 














! Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


‘Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- 


ment. 


’ Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
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reported. 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
‘ Excludes Rhode Island and South Dakota, for which data were not 
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Chart 4.—Number of initial claims received in local 
offices, by month, July 1939-March 1942 
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Claims and payments.—The volume of new 
unemployment among covered workers continued 
to decline from the high marks of December and 
January, when war displacements were at their 
peak. Both initial and waiting-period claims 
receipts, which reflect new and recent lay-offs, 
declined for the second successive month; the 
former declined 4.4 percent to 593,000 (table 7 
and chart 4), the latter 26 percent to 506,000. 
On the other hand, compensable claims, marking 
completed weeks of unemployment for which 


Chart 5.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in January 
1940-March 1942! 
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1 Comparable data not available prior to January 1940. 
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benefit payments may be issued, increased slightly 
(chart 5). While compensable claims were 1] 
percent more numerous than in March 1941, both 
initial and waiting-period claims were fewer. In 
a number of industrial States, however, where 
much of the curtailed consumer durable- :oods 
production is concentrated, substantially more 
initial claims were received than during last March. 

Only eight States reported increases from Febru- 
ary in initial claims receipts, but in these States 
the rise was marked. In six of them—Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and South Dakota—initiation of a uniform bene- 
fit year in March or the advance filing of claims 


Chart 6.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, July 1939-March 1942! 
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1 Data for 1939 represent number of recipients during midweek of month. 





prior to the beginning of a uniform benefit year 
in April was chiefly responsible. 

Significant increases in benefit disbursements 
were reported by several important industrial 
States, such as California, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania, although their numbers of 
beneficiaries remained virtually the same or 
declined. In Michigan the increase in payments 
was due primarily to more liberal benefit rates 
which became effective toward the end of Febru- 
ary, while in each of the others there were increases 
in weeks compensated. If payments in these four 
States are excluded from the national total, dis- 
bursements would have been 0.4 percent below 
February and only 9.8, instead of 28, percent 
above March 1941. 

The effects of the progressive curtailment of 
civilian consumer-goods industries during the past 


Social Security 








a poh 








year are still obvious in Indiana, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, where disbursements 
this March were substantially greater than in the 


same month of the past 2 years. 


In most of the 
Southern States and in Missouri, benefit expendi- 
tures were also above those in March of the past 2 





years, largely as a result of claims filed by con- 
struction workers who had been laid off when the 
defense building boom, launched late in 1940, 
slowed down. Liberalization of a number of State* 
laws and the higher base-period earnings of many 
workers also contributed to several of the increases. 


Table 7.—Number of initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, March 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 22, 1942] 





Initial claims Continued claims 















































March January-March 
Social Security Board region and State een > . , P oe 
: ; change from | | Percentage change from— ercentage 
Number February change from 
1942 Number | | Number Jan - 
| February March Marc 
| 1942 | 1941 1941 
Total 1 §92, 845 1—4.4 | 3, 977, 564 —3.1 | +6. 4 12, 664, 927 —0.4 
Region I: 
Connecticut -- 6, 617 —9.9 30, 184 —7.0 —17.0 106, 025 —19.3 
Maine _.--- ‘ §, 801 +148. 2 13, 173 | —8.8 —43.5 50, 384 —39.5 
Massachusetts. 19, 069 —9.0 122, 939 | ~8.7 —24.3 422, 375 —%4.1 
Ea 4, 840 +265. 0 14, 067 | +37.9 — 28.9 37, 595 —26.8 
Rhode Island... _. 15, 018 +125.8 27, 601 | —1.0 —8.1 87, 259 —6.6 
a RE ioe eee 923 | —15.9 6, 680 | +1.7 —35.0 20, 130 —46.0 
Region II: | 
0 ere ee 114, 108 | +35. 4 404, 246 —15.1 —21.9 1, 521, 724 —21.3 
Region III: } 
«aca eieinnipsgemeiesia dias 1, 229 —42.1 | 12, 981 | +7.3 +12.9 34, 600 —1.0 
New Jersey. _. 25, 236 — 20.6 175, 266 | —15.2 +19. 5 651, 812 +24. 2 
Pennsylvania 24, 837 —10.5 247, 299 —1.6 —18.i 806, 969 —21. 
Region IV: | 
ae eee te eee 1,051 | —31.6 14, 418 —7.6 | — 43.4 46, 419 —40.0 
ss“) RSet 15, 607 | +188. 8 34, 939 —.4 | —4.4 111, 850 —11.1 
REE SI SAR 6, 504 | —30.2 55, 085 | —6.8 | —16.0 197, 022 —4.0 
Virginia 1, 342 —43.4 24,218 | —12.4 | —16.8 89, 618 —18.5 
West Virginia 3, 091 — 29.6 28, 482 +18. 4 | +5.1 79, 780 —21.2 
Region V: | 
Kentucky... 6, 410 | —22.3 | 23, 829 +7.6 | +30. 3 69, 818 +3.4 
Michigan 42, 848 | —39.3 483, 132 +5.8 | +339. 9 1, 334, +272.2 
hio_. nal 19, 167 —16.7 210, 208 —10.3 | +4.3 683, 469 +1.0 
Region VI: 
erp aes! Se ey 67, 561 | +35. 2 206, 195 —4.6 | +8.0 715, 341 —4.2 
Indiana | 9, 967 — 20.6 159, 329 +13.0 | +130. 4 439, 931 +83.3 
.— (ss Pe ee Cee 7, 208 —41.0 | 67, 157 | —5.7 +71.1 221, 132 +42.4 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama 5, 122 —15.7 45, 923 | —6.3 | —18.3 150, 457 —14.0 
Florida... 7, 670 —13.2 57, 141 | +6.4 | +42.6 171, 921 +38.6 
Georgia. .__. 6, 204 —19.7 72, 604 | —4.9 | +55. 9 720 +56. 6 
Cg ee 5, 345 —L4 37, 080 +11.3 | +24.8 107, 707 +18.8 
South Carolina lion 3, 204 —11.5 35, 504 —11.3 +42.0 126, 107 +48.4 
i. as 2 rss - 8, 009 | —17.9 90, 668 —6.1 +39. 8 281, 439 +26. 5 
Region VILI: | | 
Iowa wae 5,317 —34.3 52, 230 —7.9 | —14.5 160, 837 —22.2 
reese 10, 096 | — 26.9 109, 274 | +5.2 —13.3 315, 177 —20. 5 
Nebraska.___ 2, 347 | —26. 9 | 24, 789 | 5.2 | —9.6 75, 914 -13.9 
North Dakota 679 | —43.5 | 9, 151 | +.8 | —25.7 27, 135 —26.5 
South Dakota 1,895 | +250. 3 | 5, 180 | —1.4 | —34.0 16, 492 —32.5 
Region IX: } | 
Arkansas... _. 3, 676 —5.8 | 20, 005 | 7.9 — 58.6 61, 738 —55.1 
Kansas__. 4, 638 —20.4 39, 353 | +8. 1 +23. 5 111, 110 +4.7 
Missouri. _. 11, 488 —21.2 | 114, 237 | +7.0 | +54.8 331, +17.6 
Oklahoma 6, 256 —16.5 44, 008 | +15. 4 | +13.9 116, 764 —9.1 
Region X: 
Louisiana. ___. 9, 324 —11.9 | 89, 098 | —.5 | +22. 2 279, 181 +2A.8 
New Mexico. _. 1,345 —9.1 12, 463 | +3.0 —9.5 35, 7! —16.2 
ES eae er re et 17, 957 —5.4 104, 452 | +5. 0 —9.1 309, 174 —13.3 
Region XI: 
Arizona. . 1,77 —14.5 6, 803 | —15.1 —40.0 24, 194 —29.7 
Colorado 1, 745 | —32.2 14, 273 —14.6 —59.9 50, 164 —55,3 
i Peas seo 1, 752 | —28.7 19, 496 —7.0 —31.4 61, 621 —35.4 
Montana 1) 568 | -14.7 29, 463 | 2.2 —38.4 87, 875 —36.6 
Utah , 1, 721 —20.9 | 14, 323 | —11.9 +19.3 48, 677 —5.5 
Wyoming... | 7 —34. 2 | 8, 370 —10.0 —28.9 26, 692 —20.2 
Region XII: 
ee. ee 59, 145 } —17.9 460, 118 | +1.2 | —5.3 1, 369, 911 —11.0 
Nevada. . 491 | —23.6 5,175 | —10.2 — 53.3 17, —53.5 
Oregon . 4, 159 | —34. 4 33, 611 | —32.9 | — 26.0 132, 230 —21.7 
Washington 10, 022 —17.0 53, 424 —11.6 —31.7 190, 099 —29.9 
Territories: | 
Alaska. - (') 3, 377 | +15. 6 | —20.7 9, 345 —27.9 
Hawaii . 639 +50. 7 4, 503 | +120. 6 +64. 3 8, 582 —15.8 





' Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 
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? Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 





For the second successive month, benefit pay- 
ments in Michigan surpassed those in any other 
State and were more than seven times as great as 
last March; payments during the first 3 months 
of 1942 were $19.0 million, in contrast to the 
$15.3 million paid out in the whole of 1941. In 
Indiana and Wisconsin, disbursements during the 
first quarter of 1942 were four-fifths and two- 
thirds, respectively, of total benefit expenditures 
during 1941. 

Benefits were paid in March for approximately 
3.5 million weeks of all types of unemployment, 
3.2 percent above February and 9.6 percent more 
than in March 1941. Weeks compensated for 
total unemployment rose somewhat more rapidly 
from February to March, however, so that for 
the fourth successive month they constituted an 
increasing proportion of all weeks compensated— 
93 percent in March. Weeks of compensated 
partial unemployment declined for the second 
successive month to 149,000 or 8 percent less than 
in February. 

As is usual in March, the number of individuals 
receiving the first compensation payment in their 
benefit year declined appreciably from February, 
while the number exhausting their benefit rights 
increased. The 28-percent drop in first payments, 
however, was somewhat sharper than for the same 
period of the past 2 years. While first payments 
in March were 10 percent above the total for the 
same month last year, they were 37 percent below 
that for March 1940. Although the increase in 
benefit exhaustions, as compared with February, 
was considerably sharper than the February- 
March increase of the past 2 years, exhaustions 
numbered 17 percent fewer than last March and 
were 43 percent less than in March 1940. 


Financial Transactions, First Quarter, 1942 


The uninterrupted rise in collections deposited 
in State clearing accounts, begun in the third 
quarter of 1940, continued during January-March 
1942, when they reached $283 million, the highest 
auarterly totel on record. This amount, which 
reflected expanded employment and higher em- 
ployee earnings during the fourth quarter of 1941, 
was 3.1 percent greater than in the previous 
quarter and 26 percent higher than in the first 3 
months of 1941. 

Benefit expenditures continued to be smaller 
than collections, so that by the end of March 


AS 


total funds available for future payments to 
unemployed workers had risen to $2,699 million, 
$175 million or 6.9 percent more than on Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, and $758 million or 39 percent more 
than at the end of March 1941. Every State 
shared in the increase over the 12-month period, 
and only Wisconsin reported a smaller reserve at 
the end of March than at the close of the previous 
quarter. 

Collections.— All but 11 of the 50 States sub- 
mitting comparable data reported increases in 
collections over the last quarter of 1941 (table 8). 
Gains were generally slight, however, except for 


Chart 7.—Ratio (percent) of benefits paid to contribu- 
tions collected, by State, January-March 1942 
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Social Security 


Table 8.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits paid, by State, by specified period through March 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Apr. 21, 1942] 


















































| Funds available for 
benefits as of Mar. | Collections * Benefits paid ¢ 
31, 1942 
| Se ee 
} Cumulative through : 
Month and | March 19424 , January-March 1942 January-March 1942 
Social Security Board | year bene- oe a = 
region and State fits first | | centage | | | 
payable | | change | Percent- | Cumulative Percent- 
| Amount? from } | age through age 
| Dec. Collections 3 : } change | March 19427 e e 
| 31, | and interest $| Collections | Amount | from Oc- Amount | from Oc- 
1941 | nat tober- tober- 
Decem- Decem- 
ber 1941 ber 1941 
Total . .|$2, 699, 387, 503 +6.9 |$4, 617, 659, 364 |$4, 444, 528, 283 $282, 919, 891 | 8 +3. 1 |$1, 812,371, 101 | $124, 119, 721 +78.8 
Regtion I: | | 
Connecticut Jan. 1938 69, 834,785 | +8.5 96, 756, 173 | 93,079,293 | 6,054, 252 +6. 6 26, 129, 389 989, 414 +44.6 
Maine do ‘ 8,961,201 | +17.6 22, 112, 770 | 21, 650, 720 | 1, 611, 885 +7.8 12, 896, 139 323, 880 —8.1 
Massachusetts do | 118, 616, 129 +8.9 219, 963, 206 | 211, 930, 784 | 12, 636, 213 +1.3 | 99, 034, 349 3, 652, 347 +5.8 
New Hampshire do 9, 586, 593 | +17.5 | 7, 735, 697 | 17, 099, 574 1, 624, 730 +109. 0 7, 910, 998 250, 109 —8.2 
Rhode Island do.. 24, 887,213 | +14.1 52, 365, 235 | 51, 102,761 | 3, 765, 868 +1.3 27, 326, 032 837, 624 +13.3 
at do 4, 995, 689 +8.9 8, 235, 573 7, 929, 241 | 524, 924 +8. 5 2, 912, 813 145, 650 +178.9 
Region II: | 
a igen do 314, 997,962 | +8.7 | 670,653,474 | 649,772,461 | 38, 902, 638 —1.0 348, 797, 535 15, 519, 879 +34.0 
Region III: | } 
Delaware Jan. 1939. _.| 9, 981, 624 +5.8 | 12, 789, 819 | 12, 196, 240 751, 132 —2.9 2, 347, 125 266, 786 +136. 6 
New Jersey do | 193, 372, 250 +6.7 | 250, 572, 632 239, 285, 856 17, 946, 023 | +3.9 52, 931, 862 6, 889, 970 +565. 3 
oa ania Jan. 1938 233, 734, 393 | +11.2 440, 219,274 | 427, 459, 961 28, 107, 740 | +3.4 199, 785, 884 5, 976, 094 +57.1 
Region LV: | | 
Dist. of Col do 26, 205,623 | +6.4 | 34, 777, 560 32, 991, 499 1, 867, 228 +4.5 7, 781, 709 455, 887 +17.6 
Maryland do 37, 750, 804 | +12.3 | 67, 451, 759 65, 484, 863 4, 987, 672 +5.2 28, 505, 607 1, 073, 968 +8.5 
North Carolina do 36, 770, 357 +9. 2 | 59, 693, 148 57, 540,833 | 4,003,718 | +8.1 21, 819, 459 1, 136, 267 +19.4 
Virginia do ; 29, 007,799 | +7.7 | 51, 059, 797 | 49, 190, 330 | 2, 563, 135 +3.1 19, 598, 148 648, 073 +26.0 
Ww +. Virginia do 29, 446,907 | +4.5 | 54, 276, 141 52, 700, 408 1, 705, 227 —48.3 23, 827, 651 623, 493 +23.8 
Region V: 
Kentucky Jan. 1939 43, 400, 281 +6.0 59, 320, 367 | 56, 519, 208 3,086,029| —24.5 13, 168, 105 901, 670 +74.2 
Michigan July 1938 125, 482, 720 +.6 266,009,950 | 258,649,798 | 19,052,046 | +6.0 138, 595, 748 19, 071, 317 +394. 5 
oes Jan. 1939. 242, 859, 280 +6.9 318, 017, 179 302, 995, 082 20, 466, 921 +.1 66, 622, 893 , 229, +154.7 
Region VI: | } 
Illinois July 1939 262, 686, 851 +6. 3 373, 637, 131 | 356, 641, 244 | 22, 441, 829 | +1.4 | 97, 109, 109 8, 394, 696 +38. 0 
Indiana Apr. 1938 69,103,911 | +4.5 118, 848,965 | 114, 383, 923 7, 286, 869 —1.8) 46, 555, 467 4, 746, 122 +157. 4 
Ww a --| July 1936 68, 622, 191 —.9 | 95, O80, 775 | 89, 114, 313 933, 229 (*) 24, 494, 151 1, 961, 345 +144.5 
Region V } 
Alabama Jan. 1938 28, 221,171 | +10.3 | 49, 433, 020 47, 848, 245 | 3, 337, 366 +15.0 21, 211, 851 873, 210 +20.8 
Florida Jan. 1939 15, 926, 078 5.8 34, 417, 783 | 33, 205,249 | 2,344, 336 +18.4 16, 983, 150 1, 560, 484 +14.4 
Georgia do 33, 374, 967 +6.3 48, 100, 118 45,990,537 | 3,302, 246 +10.4 | 12, 284, 452 1, 526, 902 +75.3 
Mississippi . Apr. 1938 6, 379, 864 | +7.5 14, 493,435 | 14,045,824 | 1, 112, 455 +6.3 | 7, 471, 159 702, 741 +72.6 
South Carolina July 1938 17, 591, 058 +7.3 25, 969, 308 | 24,842,517 | 1,869,223 7.2 | 7, 687, 508 783, 950 +63. 2 
B ae Jan. 1938 22, 377, 449 +8.0 | 47, 420, 224 45, 981, 882 3, 436, 745 +12.3 23, 515, 335 1, 911, 046 +63. 4 
egion | | 
lowa July 1938 25, 083,863 | +7.7 42, 615, 467 41,011,226 | 2,714,874| +7.4 15, 409, 258 1, 064, 958 +258. 6 
Minnesota Jan. 1938 28, 930, 339 +1.4 66, 941, 016 64, 682, 081 3, 136, 682 | +4.7 35, 493, 695 2, 906, 827 +156. 3 
Nebraska Jan. 1939. . 10, 362, 904 +.3 | 17, 118, 037 16, 249, 533 | 504, 206 +11.5 5, 073, 550 629, 088 +209. 1 
North Dakota do i 2, 488, 442 2.4 4, 956, 419 4, 747, 540 | 258, 489 +.3 1, 890, 498 216, 028 +356. 5 
B South Dakota do 3, 780, 599 2.7 5, 407, 733 | 5, 118, 564 | 196, 799 +5.3 1, 223, 827 121, 791 +140. 4 
egion LX 
Arkansas do ; 9, 492,741 | +13.1 17, 961, 771 | 17, 310, 065 1,415,490 | +25.3 7, 381, 187 368, 908 +26. 8 
Kansas do 17, 554, 813 +2.2 27, 375, 825 | 26, 047, 291 | 1, 184, 254 | +50. 1 7, 096, 504 919, 648 +85.9 
Missouri do.. 82, 386,973 | +6.0| 108,105,301 | 103,002,486 | 6,887,217| +120| 20,846,869 | 2,739, 004 +82.9 
2 Oklahoma Dec. 1938 22, 425, 960 +5.1 | 35, 107, 757 33, 455,754 | 1, 991, 206 | +9.0 11, 680, 666 1, 042, 103 +80. 2 
egion X: | } | 
Louisiana Jan. 1938 21, 846, 052 +4.8 | 48, 817, 335 47,086,190 | 2,830,701 | +411.0 25, 791, 644 1, 971, 733 +13.9 
New Mexico Dec. 1938 3, 559,313 | +5.9 7, 568, 992 | 7, 286, 568 | 440, 842 | —7.5 3, 495, 129 264, 278 +113. 6 
2 — Jan. 1938___| 69, 809,213 | +5.2 111, 290, 599 | 106, 289, 406 4, 676, 418 | +7.4 37, 254, 357 1, 632, 506 +61.7 
egion XI: | | 
Arizona . do 5, 344, 462 | +10.8 11, 525, 851 | 11, 203, 742 735, 197 +16. 6 5, 843, 150 244, 276 +15.1 
Colorado Jan. 1939_. 14, 359, 491 +8.7 26, 153, 690 | 25, 069, 395 | 1, 473, 946 —1.9 10, 266, 157 408, 996 +52.5 
Idaho Sept. 1938 3,701,411 | +4.0 10, 674, 666 | 10, 366, 749 | 682, 847 +6.5 6, 600, 231 563, 828 +348. 2 
Montana July 1939___| 6, 040, 647 +1.0 14, 458, 473 | 13, 922, 523 | 743, 322 —.6 7, 231, 7 769, 015 +194. 4 
Utah Jan. 1938 | 6, 0902, 173 +6. 6 14, 514, 881 14, 116, 384 963, 959 +8.8 7, 905, 735 621, 132 +40.8 
. Wyoming Jan. 1939_. 2, 918, 710 +3.5 6, 811, 659 6, 576, 053 346, 484 | —7.3 3, 290, 913 265, 856 +264. 2 
egion XII: | | 
California | Jan. 1938_..| 213, 563,707 | +6.2 417, 228,831 | 401,757,841 | 27,883,099 +8.0 195, 861, 346 16, 699, 091 +70.7 
Nevada Jan. 1939 1, 693, 348 | +12.9 4, 979, 459 | 4, 836, 913 | 357, 418 +14.1 2, 929, 376 173, 789 +66. 5 
Oregon Jan. 1938_. 17,761,991 | +7.8 36, 025, 432 | 35, 002,489 | 2,317, 106 +12.0 17, 673, 051 1, 139, 035 +209. 4 
7 Washington Jan. 1939 34, 674, 820 +9.9 59, 144, 836 | 56, 929, 102 4, 680, 194 +5.1 22, 795, 338 1, 766, 293 +111.7 
erritories: 
Alaska 5 do ‘ 2,008,051 | +9.2 3, 274, 602 | 3, 172, 381 | 240, 183 —40. 2 1, 253, 173 83, 013 +120.5 
Hawaii 6 ee ee 9, 332, 240 +4.4 10, 190, 219 9, 655, 361 | 396, 389 —54.7 778, 099 55, 691 +50.8 
! Except interest which is credited and reported by the U. S. Treasury. for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Current 
See footnote 5. contribution rates, as a percent of taxable wages, are as follows: for employers, 
1 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 t; for employ- 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account ees, 1.5 percent in Rhode Island, and 1.0 percent in California, 
maintained in the U.S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts Kentucky, and New Jersey. Experience rating, resulting in modified con- 
reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. tribution rates, became effective Jan. 1, 1938, in W in; Jan. 1, 1940, in 
§ Represents contributions from employers plus such penalties and interest Indiana, Nebraska, and South Dakota; Jan. 1, 1941, in California, Kansas, 
as are available for benefits and contributions from employees. Adjusted (See next page for rest of footnotes.) 
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the 109-percent increase in New Hampshire, the 
50-percent rise in Kansas, and the 25-percent rise 
in Arkansas. The increases in most of the States 
were the result of usual seasonal gains in employ- 
ment in the fourth quarter of the year and of 
augmented war-production activity. In New 
Hampshire the gain was due chiefly to collections 
received from employers who report on a semi- 
annual basis; in Kansas it reflected the abnor- 
mally low level of collections during the previous 
quarter, when employers were permitted to make 
deductions on the basis of a retroactive revision 
of contribution rates. The decreases in collections 
from the previous quarter were small except in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 
The 40-percent decrease in Alaska was attribut- 
able largely to seasonal curtailment in canning and 
mining. 

Increases in collections over the first quarter of 
1941 were reported by all but 7 of the 48 States 
submitting comparable data; in more than half 
the States collections were one-fourth to two- 
thirds greater. The 64-percent increase in Wash- 
ington was largely attributable to the amendment 
to the State law, effective July 1, 1941, which 
changed the size-of-firm inclusion from employers 
of eight or more to employers of one or more. 

In each of the seven States ® reporting smaller 
collections this year than last, employers had re- 
ceived tax reductions under experience rating. In 
all except West Virginia, the decline in collections 
was appreciably less than the drop in the average 
State-wide tax rate, indicating that larger taxable 
pay rolls compensated, in part, for the decline in 
the average contribution rate. In West Virginia, 
however, collections during the first quarter of 
1942 were 41 percent less than in the same period 





§ Connecticut, Hawaii, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 





Kentucky, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Apr. 1, 1941, in Alabama, Connecticut, and Hawaii; and July 1, 
1941,in Oregon. On Jan. 1, 1942, experience rating was initiated in 16 States, 
but their contributions are not affected during January-March 1942. All 
States collect contributions on quarterly basis, either wholly or in part, 
except West Virginia, which collects on monthly basis. 


4 Includes contributions through June 30, 1939, on w earned by employ- 
ees of railroads and other groups now subject to Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 
15 States, collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title [X of Social Security Act. 

§ Interest re nts earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

1 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to 

Unemployment Insurance Act. 

§ Based on data for 50 States. See footnote 9. 

* Not computed, because contributions for the 2 periods compared relate 
to wages paid during different numbers of months. 
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last year, whereas the average tax rate had 
dropped only 11 percent—from 2.7 to 2.4. 


Table 9.—Ratio of benefits' to collections,’ by State, 
by specified period through March 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to Apr. 21, 1942] 
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Month and Benefits | Benefits | Total 
Social Security Benefits 
Board region and | YFtt — to collec- | — bar se benefits 
State : tions tions tions | to cumu- 
payable January- April since | lative col- 
March 1941- benefits | lections 
1942 March | first pay-| and in- 
1942 able terest 4 
Total wie’ aha 43.9 33.9 $53.0 39,2 
Region I: 
Connecticut _. Jan. 1938 16.3 11.5 33.5 27.0 
= a TS 20.1 24.7 71.9 58.3 
Massachusetts _-_.|.....do_-___- 28.9 33.3 58.0 45.0 
New Hampshire _|_....do_-_-_-- 15.4 28.1 61.3 44.6 
Rhode Island -_-__.|.....do___-- 22.2 25.3 63.1 52.2 
Vermont ._..__-- pls wale 27.7 18.9 44.6 35.4 
Region ITI: 
ew York en ee eee 39.9 40.9 63.1 52.0 
Region III: | 
laware......._..| Jan. 1939 35.5 19.2 | 28.1 18.4 
New Jersey _-- ae 38.4 27.8 30.4 21.1 
Pennsylvania Jan. 1938 21.3 20.7 55.8 45.4 
Region IV: | 
6. of Ool......].....@0 24.4 26.1 | 28.6 22.4 
Maryland____-_-_-.- = 21.5 28.1 | 50.4 42.3 
North Carolina .|__.-. | | ASE 28.4 30.8 | 45.2 36.6 
Virginia — ee 25.3 2.8 47.9 38.4 
West Virginia-- a 36.6 28.3 55.9 43.9 
Region V: 
entucky. Jan. 1939__. 29.2 20.9 | 34.6 22.2 
Michigan - - July 1938 __. 100.1 43.4 | 70.6 52.1 
a .-| Jan. 1939 __. 30.4 17.7 | 32. 1 20.9 
Region VI: 
Illinois - - _ July 1939__- 37.4 34.1 | 47.2 2.0 
Indiana _- | Apr. 1938__- 65.1 31.6 | 53.0 39.2 
Wisconsin. -| July 1936... 110.2 32.6 | 438.8 25.8 
Region VII: | 
Alabama -| Jan. 1938 __- 26.2 27.4 54.2 42.9 
Florida -| Jan. 1939... 66.6 72.8 | 72.3 49.3 
Georgia .| “wae 46.2 32.9 | 40.0 25.5 
Mississippi .-| Apr. 1938__- 63.2 51.5 | 66.8 51.5 
South Carolina_..| July 1938 41.9 30.3 | 41.1 20.6 
Tennessee _| Jan. 1938 55.6 45.3 61.4 49.6 
Region VIII: 
Iowa | July 1938 __ 39.2 24.7 | 49.4 36.2 
Minnesota. - Jan. 1938 _. 92.7 59.6 67.1 53.0 
Nebraska am Jan. 1939 105.9 64.4 ‘A.7 29.6 
North Dakota_. | do : 83.6 49.5 65.6 38.1 
South Dakota __-. do 61.9 44.3 38.4 22.6 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas. . do. ....| 26.1 45.0 | 61.0 41.1 
Kansas.__. ia ccs 77.7 46.3 44.2 | 25.9 
Missouri a 39.8 26.8 | 30.0 | 19.3 
Oklahoma | Dec. 1938_. 52.3 | 39.6 | 55.5 33.3 
Region X: | 
Louisiana. - .-| Jan. 1938 _. 69.7 | 71.3 65.3 | 52.8 
New Mexico. ....| Dec. 1938... 59.9} 44.9] 71.7 46.2 
Texas -| Jan. 1938. -- 34.9 | 33.6 42.9 33.5 
Region XI: | 
Arizona. .........| do. -...| 33.2 | 31.8 63.4 50.7 
Colorado | Jan. 1939 wT | 31.3 | 62.8 39.3 
Idaho. - | Sept. 1938. _| 82.6 | 49.3 | 89.1 61.8 
Montana___- | July 1939..| 96.9 70.0 | 92.2 50.0 
Utah , | Jan. 1938 ___| 64.4 | 48.4 68. 2 54.5 
Wyoming-.-. | Jan. 1939___| 76.7 | 45.6 | 78.0 48.3 
Region XII: 
California... . | Jan. 1938 59.9 | 50.0 | 58.4 46.9 
Nevada. ..--- | Jan. 1939___| 48.6 | 49.7 | 87.8 | 58.8 
Oregon...........| Jan. 1938...| 49.1 | 26.9 60.4 49.1 
Washington......| Jan. 1939...| 37.7 | 29.1 59.4 | 38.5 
Territories: } | | 
ee Pete en el 34.6 26.1 54.5 | 38.3 
Hawaii... .-. | a } 14.0 | 7.7 12.1 7.6 





! Adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes benefits paid through June 
30, 1939, to employees of railroads and other groups now subject to Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 

2 See table 8, footnotes 3 and 4. 


3 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment trust 
fund, which is credited and reported by the U. S. Treasury at end of eaeh 
quarter. 

4 Comparisons are valid only among States which initiated benefits at 
same time. 

5 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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Ratio of benefits to collections.—For every dollar 
collected in taxes under State unemployment 
compensation laws during January-March 1942 
(table 9), 44 cents was paid out in benefits, as 
compared with only 25 cents in the previous 
quarter. Much of the difference in these ratios 
was due to the fact that many persons exhaust 


Table 10.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1941-42 through 
March 









































| July 1941-March 1942 
nee "| Balance as of |-—— Balance as of 
June 30, 1941 | , ar. 31, 1941 
State : : Interest With , 
Deposits | credited | drawals 
Total. |$2, 091, 317, 696)/$824, 587, 747|$44, 876, 501) $272, 697, 999) $2, 688, 083, 945 
Reg. I: 
‘Conn... 53, 582,418] 17,151,000} 1, 152,466} 2,175,000} 69, 710, 884 
Maine - 5, 300, 649} 4, 413, 000 133, 061 935, 000 8, 911, 710 
Mass... 90, 045, 393] 37, 250,000} 1,939, 303} 11, 300,000} 117, 934, 606 
N. H... 6, 843, 143) 3, 122, 000 148, 042 000 9, 474, 085 
Bcc 15, 604, 529] 11, 138, 000 381, 680} 2, 350, 000 , 774, 209 
_ 3, 696,463! 1, 446, 110 81, 271 1 4, 973, 844 
Reg. II 
N.Y 236, 579, 360| 116, 658,323) 5,177,940) 44,318,000) 314, 097, 623 
Reg. III 
Del_...| 7,931, 705} 2, 269, 500 166, 618 455, 000 9, 912, 823 
N.J_...| 153,479, 880} 51,631,000) 3, 208,375} 15,550,000) 192, 769, 255 
Pa 37'| 162, 030, 743} 81, 250,000} 3,654,570} 13,750,000) 233, 185, 313 
Reg. IV: 
B.C. 21, 583,492} 5,403,000) 442,791| 1, 240, 000 26, 189, 283 
Md... 26, 385,807} 14,085,000} 603,742) 3, 450, 000 37, 624, 549 
N.C 30, 175,069) 8,984,000} 609,913} 3,200,000) 36, 568, 982 
Va 22, 950, 200} 7,387,000} 476,418) 1,930,000) 28, 883, 618 
W.Va 21, 944, 583) 8,637,000} 473,031| 1, 935, 000 29, 119, 614 
a 
Be sal iad 10, 294, 000 720, 368} 1, 970, 000 43, 316, 182 
Mich _. 96, 558, 554) 55, 163, 540) 2, 184,788] 29,700,000) 124, 206, 882 
ae -| 188,742, 554) 60,470,000} 4,040, 112) 10,696,000) 242, 556, 666 
z. ° 
ll -| 212, 603, 150) 65, 734,000) 4, 426, 727| 21,000,000) 261, 763, 886 
Ind__.. 53,993,926} 21,621, 791| 1,184,637) 8 000,000) 68, 800, 354 
Wis ‘a: 61, 353,095) 9, 488, 602} 1,215,601) 3,600,000} 68, 457, 298 
Reg. VII: | 
Ala....| 21, 347,384) 8, 612, 000 on, a0 2, 290,000! 28, 126, 620 
Fla.....| 14,319,320} 6, 252,000} = 270,484) 5,200,000) 15, 641, 804 
a 25, 348, 261) 10, 280, 000 559,814) 2, 900, 000! 33, 288, 075 
Miss. _.| 4,741,247} 3,018,000! 103,929) 1, 515, 000) 6, 348, 176 
8.C_...| 13,749,800} 5, 214, 000 291,247) 1, 865, 000 17, 390, 047 
Tenn...| 16, 736,890} 9, 295, 000 365,010) 4,335,000) 22, 061, 900 
Reg. VIII:| 
Iowa...| ‘18, 850,608} 7,518,000) 405,291| 1, 825, 000 24, 948, 899 
Minn..| 24,179,247} 8,873,013) 504,469} 4,935,000! 28, 621, 729 
Nebr... | 9, 529,448) 1, 595, 000 186,607} 1,040,000) 10, 271, 055 
N. Dak _| 2, 005, 486 745, 000) 43, 171) 319, 000 2, 474, 657 
8. Dak_| 3, 367, 375 554, 400 66, 990 226, 000 3, 762, 765 
Reg. LX: | | 
Ark__..| 6,928,384) 3,517,622) 149,398] 1, 140, 000) 9, 455, 404 
Kans... 15, 562,663! 3, 425, 766 311,958} 1,865,000! —-17, 435, 387 
67, 273,611} 19, 060,000) 1,402,409) 5, 525, 000) 82, 211, 020 
> a 18, 559, 549) 5, 540, 000 384,321! 2, 170, ee 22, 313, 870 
eg. X: 
eR 19, 338,548) 7,935,000} 382, 957) 7| 6,000,000} 21, 656, 505 
N. Mex 2, 678, 530} 1, 315, 000! 59, 349) 535, 000 3, 517, 879 
x 2 59, 657, 585) 12, 806,000) 1, 199, | 4, 000, = 69, 663, 164 
eg. : | 
Ariz_... 3, 830,758) 2, 047, 750 85, 635) 659, 000) 5, 305, 143 
Colo. - 10, 905, 629) 4, 235, 000 234,909} 1,078,000! 14, 297, 538 
Idaho. . 2, 492, 488] 1,877, 000 60, 479 815, 000) 3, 614, 967 
Mont.. 4,839, 226} 2,329,800| 103,316) 1, 295, 000) 5, 977, 342 
Utah. ._| 4, 767,837; 2,501,000} 103,053] —_1, 450, 000} 6, O11, 890 
Wyo...| 2, 188,327) 1, 017, 560 48, 895 370, 000 2, 884, 791 
Reg. XII: 
Calif...| 165,947,803) 78,015,656! 3,614,031; 35,000,000) 212, 577, 490 
Nev sal 1, 035, 031) 944, 500) 25, 599) 384, 999 1, 620, 131 
Oreg...| 11, 993, 152) 7,230,091) 287,618} 1,897,000} 17, 613, 861 
Wash..| 24,611,434! 12, 620, 000 ome, 208 3, 335, 000| 34, 456, 658 
| 
Alaska. | 1, 225, 444 898, 060) 29, 023 170, 000 1, 982, 527 
Hawaii = 7,650,095) 1, 628, 654) 157, 146 115, 000 9, 320, 895 





' Social Security Board region. 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts and Deposits. 
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their benefit rights toward the end of the year 
while in the first few months of a calendar year 
many individuals begin new benefit years. Sub- 
stantial conversion unemployment also served to 
raise benefit expenditures materially during the 
first 3 months of 1942, while collections increased 
only slightly. During the first 3 months of 1941 
and of 1940, 48 and 59 cents, respectively, were 
disbursed for each dollar collected. 

For the 12-month period April 1941—March 
1942, the States paid out 34 cents for each dollar 
collected; in the previous 12 months the rate was 
58 cents per dollar. Every State except Kansas 
and South Dakota shared in the decline from the 
previous year. 

An increasing number of States reported low 
ratios. For the 12-month period ended March 
1942, 44 States paid out less than half the amount 
collected; this was twice the number with similar 
ratios in the previous 12 months. By March 31, 
1942, only 19 States had disbursed less than half 
the amount collected since benefits first became 
payable. 

While benefit payments in the first quarter of 
1941 were greater than collections in Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, and North Dakota, 
they slightly exceeded collections during January— 
March 1942 only in Michigan, Nebraska, and 
Wisconsin. This situation reflected the heavy 
load of conversion unemployment in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and declining tax revenues as a 
result of experience rating in Nebraska. For the 
12 months ended March 1942, collections exceeded 
benefit payments in all States; in the previous 
12 months Idaho, Montana, and Nevada paid out 
more than they collected. 


Interstate Claims, Fourth Quarter, 1941 


The decline in the number of compensable 
claims, both interstate and intrastate, which began 
in the second quarter of 1941, continued into the 
fourth quarter. However, while the number of 
intrastate claims declined at a fairly constant rate, 
the decline in interstate claims did not keep pace; 
consequently, interstate claims constituted an in- 
creasing proportion of the total claims load. 
Table 11 shows these trends. 

While this tabulation indicates that, for the 
country as a whole, 7.2 weeks were compensated on 
interstate claims for every 100 weeks of total un- 
employment compensated on intrastate claims 
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Table 11.—Weeks compensated on interstate and intra- 
state claims, by quarter, 1940-41 





Number of 














Number of weeks weeks com- 
compensated on— pensated on 
interstate 
Quarter claims per 
100 —, 
Interstate Intrastate | COmMpensate 
claims ! claims? | — 
1940 
January-March _______ ae 547,501 | 11,328, 561 | 4.8 
a | 557, 257 13, 057, 934 | 4.3 
July-September. .........--____| 557,450 | 12, 233, 393 | 4.6 
October-December --_____._____- 478, 848 7, 497, 037 6.4 
January-March.-_........____- | 557, 550 8, 648, 882 | 6.4 
Ea | 455, 490 7, 247, 554 | 6.3 
July-September -.--__-.-....-----| 406, 266 6, 288, 747 | 6.5 
October-December - ---_---_-__-- 384, 772 5, 369, 856 7.2 





1 Includes a relatively small number of claims for partial unemployment. 
2 Includes only claims for total unemployment. 


during the fourth quarter, this proportion was 
greatly exceeded in several jurisdictions. In 
Alaska, more than twice as many weeks were com- 
pensated on interstate as on intrastate claims. 
Interstate claims accounted for more than one- 
third of all weeks compensated in Nevada and 
Wyoming, and between one-fourth and one-fifth 
in Arizona, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and 
North Dakota. 

As in previous periods, the majority of the inter- 
state claims compensated were filed in States 
adjoining or near the liable State (table 12). How- 
ever, both California and New York compensated 
claims transmitted from every other jurisdiction, 
and Illinois from all but one. Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas compensated 
claims originating in 45 or more jurisdictions. Of 
the total number of interstate claims compensated 
by New York, 17 percent originated in Florida, 
10 percent in California, and 16 percent in States 
west of the Mississippi. Approximately 20 per- 
cent of the interstate claims compensated by 
Illinois were filed in California. Almost 25 percent 
of the claims compensated by California were filed 
in the States east of the Mississippi. 

Data on compensable interstate claims present 
only a partial picture of the unemployment among 
migratory workers because of the eligibility 
requirements which must be met before benefits 
can be paid and because of the exclusion from 
coverage of such important groups as agricultural 
laborers, domestic servants, railroad workers, and 
employees of small firms. Moreover, since mi- 
grants who get jobs immediately after moving to 
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other States are not included in the figures, the 
data cannot adequately reveal the general pattern 
of migration in a period of rising employment, 


Chart 8.—Number of weeks compensated as liable and 
as agent State, October-December 1941 
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Data for the fourth quarter of 1941 seem to reflect 
primarily the normal migration of seasonal workers 
and only to a limited extent the movement of 
workers to defense areas. Where defense migra- 
tion is reflected in the data, it appears to be mainly 
in connection with the return of workers to their 
home States after the completion of defense con- 
struction in nearby States. 


States which, despite the general downward 
trend, showed large relative increases over the 
third quarter in the number of interstate claims 
received as liable State were Indiana and Wis- 
consin (more than 100 percent), and Idaho, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wyoming (25-66 percent). Florida, 
Kentucky, and Nevada experienced increases of 
25 percent or more in agent-State activity. Of 
these, only Florida and Kentucky transmitted 
more claims than they received as liable States. 
The increase in agent-State activity is, of course, 
normal for Florida during the winter months. 
Approximately 60 percent of the interstate claims 
filed there were transmitted to Illinois, the New 
England States, New Jersey, and New York. 
The increase in the number of interstate claims 
filed in Kentucky was due primarily to the return 
of workers after the completion of a large defense 
construction project in Indiana. Approximately 
half the compensable interstate claims filed in 
Kentucky were transmitted to Indiana. 


In addition to Florida and Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washington 
also were active as agent States. Each of these 
States transmitted over 5,000 more interstate 
claims than it compensated as liable State. 
Oregon and Pennsylvania transmitted two-thirds 
or more of their interstate claims to the States 
contiguous to them; Oklahoma and Washington 
each transmitted a third of their claims to Cali- 
fornia and approximately the same proportion to 
neighboring States. 


State Research Reports 


Abstracts of selected reports prepared by the 
research and statistics units of State employment 
security agencies will be carried in this section 
from time to time. These abstracts will be sim- 
ilar to those formerly issued by the Bureau of 
Employment Security in its State Employment 
Security Research and Statistics Exchange Bul- 
letin. 
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Study of Covered Employing Units in North Carolina 
By Size-of-Firm—1940. Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, Bureau of Research and Statistics, January 
1942. 20 pp., text, tables, charts. Processed. 


This analysis of 9,734 employing units covered 
by the North Carolina Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law in 1940 reveals that 63.1 percent of the 
employing units had no more than 19 workers 
each. Since coverage in 1940 was limited to em- 
ployers of 8 or more, this percentage understates 
the role of small enterprises in that State. Fewer 
than 2 percent of the firms had 500 or more 
workers, but these firms accounted for more than 
38 percent of all covered employment and taxable 
pay rolls. The distribution of pay rolls was 
similar to that for the number of workers. More 
than 68 percent of the employing units had tax- 
able pay rolls of less than $20,000 for 1940, but these 
6,400 firms accounted for less than 16 percent of 
the workers and 13 percent of the taxable pay 
rolls. On the other hand, firms with taxable pay 
rolls of half a million dollars or more for 1940 
(about 1 percent of the total) provided employ- 
ment for 31 percent of the 499,021 workers, and 
paid 35 percent of the taxable pay rolls of $413 
million. 

Considerable variation existed among North 
Carolina’s industries with regard to the size of 
firms. Very few mining, construction, trade, 
finance, and service firms had taxable pay rolls of 
$100,000 or more. However, nearly 19 percent of 
the manufacturing firms had taxable pay rolls of 
$100,000 or more, while 7 percent of the transpor- 
tation, communication, and public utility firms 
had taxable wage payments which fell in this class. 
Small pay rolls (under $20,000) were typical of the 
majority of employing units in every industry, 
but the percentage ran from 88 in agriculture to 50 
in manufacturing. 

The same pattern was repeated when industries 
were analyzed in terms of the number of workers. 
Units employing 100 or more workers were rare in 
trade, finance, and service. They constituted 22 
percent of all firms in manufacturing, however, 
and more than 6 percent of the total in mining, 
construction, transportation, communication, and 
public utilities. Firms with fewer than 20 workers 
constituted 79 percent of the total in finance, 75 
percent in trade, approximately 60 percent in 
transportation, service, and construction, and 42 
percent in manufacturing. 
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Repeaters Under the Minnesota Unemployment 
Compensation Law’ 


Since unemployment compensation experience 
in this country is still comparatively limited, data 
have only recently become available on the number 
of individuals who file claims for benefits year 
after year. In order to analyze the characteris- 
tics of “‘repeaters,’”’ the Minnesota Division of 
Employment and Security studied the records of 
10,261 individuals who filed claims for benefits in 
1940, and of those among them who had also filed 
claims in 1938, in 1939, and in various combina- 
tions of the 3 years. 

The study was based on a 10-percent sample; 
all claimants whose social security account num- 
bers ended in 1 were selected for analysis. From 
the claims folders for 1940, the following data were 
obtained: date of initial claim; eligible or ineli- 
gible; if eligible, weekly benefit amount and 
maximum benefit rights; highest quarterly earn- 
ings in base period; total base-period earnings; 
industry of highest base-period earnings. The 
same information was tabulated for claims which 
were filed by these individuals in 1938 and 1939, 
except that industry of the 1938 claim was not 
available. If more than one determination of 
benefit rights was made during any of these years, 
or if a redetermination was made, the most recent 
determination was used. 

Less than half (44 percent) of all 1940 claimants 
filed claims for the first time in that year (table 1). 
Of all 1940 claimants, 35 percent could be de- 
finitely considered repeaters because they filed 
either in 1939 and 1940 or in 1938, 1939, and 1940. 
The claimants who filed in 1938 and 1940 (21 
percent of all 1940 claimants) are on the border- 
line of the repeater group. Many of those who 
filed in both of these years might have done so 
without being in any sense chronic recipients of 
unemployment benefits. 

There were marked differences in the proportion 
of repeaters found in each industry group. For 
example, 42 percent of the workers in the mining 
industry who filed in 1940 had also claimed benefits 
in 1939 and 1938, whereas the corresponding 
percentage for service workers was only 13. The 
proportion of those who filed only in 1940 varied 


* By Edward F. Lapic and Richard K. Gaumnitz, Minnesota Division 
of Employment and Security. 
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from 59 percent in service to 13 percent in mining, 
The three industry groups from which four-fifths 
of the claimants came—wholesale and retail trade, 
manufacturing, and construction—present two 
distinct patterns. Among claimants from the 
trade groups 55 percent filed claims in 1940 only; 
repeaters were distributed in about equal propor- 
tions among those who filed in 2 different years 
and those who filed in all 3 years. Repeaters 
formed a much larger part—about two-thirds— 
of the claimant group in manufacturing and 
construction; about 12 percent filed claims in 
1940 and 1939, about 25 percent in 1938 and 1940, 
and almost 30 percent in all 3 years. 

Workers who claimed benefits in successive or 
alternate years were further classified into groups 
which filed at approximately the same time in 
every year and those who filed claims in different 
months. It was found that, of those who filed 
claims in both 1938 and 1940, only 16 percent 
filed in the same month of both years.' The fact 
that this proportion is only slightly higher than it 
would have been had the timing of claims been 
governed solely by chance is further evidence that 
this group is on the fringe of the group which could 
be considered as repeaters. 


1 Among those who filed in 1938, 1939, and 1940, 24 percent filed in the same 
month of 1938 and 1940. 


Table 1.—Distribution of 1940 Minnesota claimants 
who filed claims in 1940, by claimant status in speci- 
fied years, 1938-40, by industry 





Percent of 1940 claimants 

who were claimants in— 
» divial et eee Se 

Industry division,'! 1940 | 1940 1040 | 1940, 

1940 | and | and 1939, 


1940 claimants | 








| 
- > 
ie - only | 1939 1938 | and 
| | omly | only | 1938 
e 
Total__- 10, 261 ; 100.0 | 44.5 | 12.8 | 21.1 | 21.6 
ee fe fee Bet 
Mining-. . — | 237 | 100.0) 13.1] 55 | 397] 41.8 
Construction - -| 2,007 | 100.0 | 33.7 | 12.9] 23.8] 29.6 
Manufacturing _- -..--.-| 2,844] 100.0 | 35.2] 11.8 | 26.7] 263 
Transportation, communica- | 
tion, and other public utilities _| 435 | 100.0 | 47.8 | 14.9 | 17.9} 19.3 
Wholesale and retail trade. 3,275 | 100.0 | 55.3) 14.0) 15.7] 147 
Finance, insurance, and real 
estate... atten 100.0 | 51.8 | 14.4] 14.9 18.9 
Service industries... _- | 789 | 100.0 | 50.3/ 12.8] 14.4] 13.4 
Establishments not elsewhere 
classified 2 100.0 | 34.5 | 13.5 | 29.7 22.3 
No 1940 wage record. 223 | 100.0 | 74.4| 6.3 | 14.8) 4.5 

















1 Industry in which claimants had earned most covered wages during base 
period relating to the 1940 claim. 

1 Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishery, as well as all other industries 
not elsewhere classified. 
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Of the 1939 and 1940 group of claimants, 45 
percent filed in the same month in both years. 
Among those who filed in all 3 years, 55 percent 
filed in the same month of 1939 and 1940. While 
these high proportions may indicate that there 
were many seasonal workers among the repeaters, 
many of them may have exhausted their benefit 
rights several months before they could begin a 
new benefit year. For this group, the earliest date 
upon which a new benefit year could be established 
would be in the same month that the preceding 
benefit year began. Hence, the benefit-year con- 
cept rather than regularly recurring periods of 
unemployment may account in large part for the 
large proportion of claimants who filed in the same 
month of successive years. 

To determine whether or not repeaters tend to 
remain in the same industry, the 1939 and 1940 
industries of all who claimed benefits in both years 
were determined. Claimants were allocated to the 
industry, according to the two-digit Sociai Security 
Board Industrial Classification Code, in which they 
had earned the greatest amount of covered earnings 
in the base period applicable to the 1939 and 1940 
claims. Three-fourths of the claimants were allo- 
cated to the same industry in both years. 

About 90 percent of all 1940 claimants were 
eligible for benefits (table 2).2. The greatest pro- 
portion (96 percent) of those who were eligible was 
found in mining, while the smallest proportion 
(88 percent) was found in the service industries. 

? This percentage is based on a total which includes the 1940 claimants who 
did not have wage credits. If these claimants were excluded, the proportion 
of eligible claimants would, of course, be higher. Since those with no wage 


records could not be allocated to industry groups, these groups are not strictly 
comparable with the percentage shown for all groups combined. 


In general, it appears that there is an inverse rela- 
tionship between the proportion of repeaters and 
the proportion of claimants eligible in the various 
industries. This is true primarily because repeaters 
are found in greatest concentration in industries 
characterized by relatively high earnings, which are 
also the industries which have the fewest ineligible 
claimants. 

Within each industry group, as well as for all 
claimants combined, fewer of those who claimed 
benefits in the single year 1940 were declared 
eligible than in most of the repeater groups. A 
particularly high proportion of those who filed in 
all 3 years was eligible. 

Several factors account for the high proportion of 
eligibles among repeaters. Although acquaintance 
with the law, made possible by frequent contact 
with the unemployment compensation system, 
would tend to keep away from local offices those 
ineligible claimants who would otherwise be 
repeaters, other factors were probably more 
important. In the first place, there was probably 
a higher proportion of recent entrants into the 
labor market among the 1940-only group than 
among the repeater groups. These individuals 
probably accumulate relatively low base-period 
earnings and have relatively short spells of base- 
period employment. A second factor was the 
lenient qualifying earnings requirement, subse- 
quently made more stringent, in effect from 
January 1, 1938, to April 22, 1939.5 Hence it was 
"4 During the period January 1, 1938-A pril 1939. an individual was eligible for 
benefits if he had earnings of at least 16 times the weekly benefit amount 
during the base period. From April 22, 1939, to June 30, 1941, eligibility re- 


quirements were met if the individual earned at least 30 times the weekly 
benefit amount in the base period. 


Table 2.—Percent of the 1940 Minnesota claimants who filed claims and were eligible in specified years, 1938-40, 
by industry 





Percent of 1940 claimants who claimed benefits in given years and were eligible in 


those years— 














All 1940 ee 
' se , claimants, | 
macnetey vista! Tee percent | 1940 and 1939 only | 1940 and 1938 only | 1940, 1939, and 1938 
eligible 1940 only RRR commas we 
| 1940 | 19399 | 1940 | 1938 | 1940 | 1939 1938 

Sie , —|—_—}_____|___ | 
Total? 89.4 85.1| 89.9] 87.0 91.8 | 93.9; 95.4 | 94.0 96. 3 
Mining 96. 2 87.1; 100.0; 923 96.8) 98.9) 98.0 91.9 99.0 
Construction 91.5 85.4] 926] 841] 93.7 9.5) 96.1 94.6 95.6 
Manufacturing 93.3| 90.4| 904] 881] 95.8/ 96.4/ 95.6] 95.2 97.9 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities 91.3 | 85.6 | 89.2 92.3 | 100.0 91.0 | 98.8 94.0 95.2 
Wholesale and retail trade 90.0; 88.6) 90.0 87.0| 89.3 90.1) 95.7 93.6 95.2 
Finance, ‘Insurance, and real estate 95.0; 95.7} 90.6 87.5| 97.0 87.9 | 95.2 95.2 97.6 

rvice industries 88.1 87.2 91.1 88.1) 85.1 96.5 1 . ; 

Establishments not elsewhere classified 3 91.3 | 87.3 | 96.8 | 93. 5 | 91.2 92.6 | 94.1 88.2 98.0 








' See table 1, footnote 1. 

+ Total line based on all claimants distributed among industries plus 223 
claimants who had no wage records in their 1940 base period and were, there- 
fore, ineligible. Since such claims could not be allocated to specific industry 
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eroups,, the proportion of ineligible claimants in these groups was somewhat 
reau . 


3 includes agriculture, forestry, and fishery, as well as all other industries 
not elsewhere classified. 
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easier to qualify for benefits during 1938 and 
1939 than in 1940. 

Changing levels and patterns of base-period 
earnings, however, also affected the proportion of 
claimants eligible in given years. Although precise 
conclusions cannot be drawn from available data, 
the fact that employment levels were higher in 
1937 than in other periods which served as the 
base periods of the claimants studied may have 
contributed to the high proportion of eligibility in 
1938 among the 1938-1939-1940 claimants and 
those filing claims in 1938 and 1940. In general, 
however, the high proportion of eligible claimants 
among every group is the most striking aspect of 
this phase of claimant experience. 

The relative earnings and potential benefit 
rights of eligible repeaters and nonrepeaters were 
compared. To restrict the volume of tabulating 
required, the only claimants considered were those 
who were eligible in every year in which they 
claimed benefits. This method of selection tended 
to weed out the less regularly employed repeaters 
with lower earnings. The proportion of claim- 
ants ineligible in 1 or more years among the 
groups studied was as follows: 


Claimant group: irelipibte 
ae me pelive ih 14.9 
nn ieee eanmibislinne 20. 3 
[oan seen Omy..................-.-. san oe 
CE ee 12.7 


Examination of base-period earnings relating to 
the 1940 claims of the various groups of eligible 
claimants indicated that the 1940 base-period 
earnings of the 1940-only and the 1939-and-1940 
claimants were markedly lower than those of the 
two groups which included 1938 claimants (table 
3). The average 1940 base-period earnings of 
$794 for 1940-1938 claimants were more than 
$100 higher than the average for the 1940-only 
claimants. 

The high-quarter earnings of the claimants 
eligible in all 3 years were higher than those of the 
other repeaters or of the 1940-only claimants. 
The average 1940 high-quarter earnings of $318 
for those eligible in all 3 years indicate that they 
were, on the whole, a group with high weekly 
earnings. This finding is consistent with the 
fact that about 60 percent of the 3-year group 
came from the manufacturing and construction 
industries, as opposed to only 35 percent of the 
1940-only claimants. The average high-quarter 
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Table 3.—Number of 1940 Minnesota claimants eligible 
in specified years, 1938-40, and their average earnings, 
weekly benefit amounts, maximum benefits, and 
full weeks of compensation 








Number Average earnings Averge Average | A¥erag 





L e 
of eligi- I few ull 

Claimants ble | | weekly | maxi- wae { 
claim- | Base- | High- | benefit | mum 0 











| co le 
ants | period | quarter ; ®™70unt benefit | pr ny 
a Pen (aie wed ell, eae GS 
| 
Eligible in 1940, | 
total...........1 @170| $712 $280 | $10.17) $153) a 
Eligible in 1940 
only 3, 886 681 254 9.77 146 | 14.9 
Eligible in 1940 
and 1939 only: | 
) | 1,036 655 280 10. 58 | 158 | 15.0 
1939_ - . | 1,036; (@) | 282 10. 41 | 142 13.7 
Eligible in 1940 | | 
and 1938 only: | | | 
1940__ me 1, 889 794 | 304 11. 38 | 172 | 15.1 
1938 ___ -| 1,889) () 308 | 11.03 | 126 | 14 
Eligible in 1940, 
1939, and 1938: | 
1940__.. 1, 935 775 318 | 11.78 181 15.4 
1939__ 1, 935 (@) 330 11.73 142 | 12.1 
1938. ..... on 1, 935 (1) 310 11. 29 110 | 9.7 





1 Not computed, because base periods relating to these claims were of 
varying lengths. 


earnings of the latter were only $254, and 40 
percent of this group, as opposed to 22 percent of 
the 3-year claimants, were employed in the 
relatively low-paid trade industries. 

The proportion of annual earnings represented 
by earnings in the highest quarter of the base 
period is a fair indicator of the regularity of 
employment. If, for example, high-quarter earn- 
ings were 25 percent of annual earnings, fairly 
steady employment would be indicated. Among 
the 1940-only claimants and among the repeater 
groups, however, the ratio of high-quarter to 
annual earnings varied little—from 37 to 43 per- 
cent. Hence, insofar as this indicator of employ- 
ment experience goes, there was little difference 
among the claimant groups. 

Since benefit rights under the Minnesota statute 
were governed by high-quarter and annual earn- 
ings, the benefit rights of the groups closely 
paralleled their base-period and high-quarter earn- 
ings. The weekly benefit amounts of the repeaters, 
which were higher in 1940 than in either 1939 or 
1938, were markedly above those of the 1940-only 
claimant group. While the average weekly benefit 
amount of the latter was only $9.77, the 1940 aver- 
age for the 3-year group was $11.78. Similarly, the 
maximum benefit rights of repeaters in 1940 were 
well above those of the 1940-only claimants. 
Because of short base periods, however, the 1939 
and 1938 maximum benefit rights of repeaters 
were below their 1940 benefit rights. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance * 


Registered unemployment declined again in 
March. The current decline, which began in 
January, continued in February and gained mo- 
mentum in March. In the 4 weeks ended March 
97 the regional offices of the Railroad Retirement 
Board received 62,885 unemployment insurance 
claims, an average of 15,721 a week, about 1,900 
below the February figure (table 1). There was a 
relatively greater decline in applications for cer- 
tificate of benefit rights, submitted by workers 
who have become unemployed for the first time 
since the current benefit year began in July 1941. 
Applications received in the 4 March weeks totaled 
2,542; the weekly average was 636—45 percent 
lower than in February. The decrease in both 
claims and applications, steady and continuous 
from week to week, reflects rising railroad em- 
ployment. According to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, employment on class I rail- 
roads in the middle of March was about 21,600 
greater than in mid-February. Employment in- 
creased not only in the train-and-engine service 
and maintenance of equipment, the departments 
benefiting directly from heavier traffic volumes, 
but also in maintenance of way and structures. 
Although the seasonal rise in maintenance-of-way 
employment usually begins in March, the increase 
in 1942 was considerably greater than the average 
in recent years. 

On 2,447 of the 2,647 applications adjudicated 
in March, certificates of benefit rights were issued; 
the remainder were denied because wages for 
1940, the base year, were less than $150. By 
March 27, 83,660 applicants had been held quali- 
fied for benefits on the basis of 1940 compensation. 

The number of claims processed in March 
exceeded receipts, with a consequent reduction 
in the backlog of pending claims; the reduction 
was particularly marked in claims requiring special 
investigation. In the 4 March weeks, processing 
was completed on 66,361 claims; of this total, 
2,372 were adjudicated a second time, mainly 
those which were originally held invalid through 
failure to submit the required application for 
employment. Benefits were certified on 58,201 
claims, 88 percent of the total processed—a pro- 





' *Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 
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portion as high as that reached in February. On 
127 claims with exactly 7 days of unemployment, 
waiting-period credit only was allowed. 

Benefits certified in the 4 March weeks amounted 
to $1.2 million, of which all but $1,122 applied to 
claims for the current benefit year. The $1,122 
was certified on 53 claims for the first benefit year 
under the amended act and on 7 claims under the 
provisions of the original act. Certifications for 
the current benefit year were made on 55,125 
claims for subsequent registration periods and on 
3,016 initial claims on which waiting-period credit 
was also allowed (table 2). Initial certifications, 
which had declined in February to 9 percent of 
the total, dropped to 5 percent in March, in line 
with the continuing decrease in applications. 

The average benefit on initial certifications, 
with a maximum of 7 compensable days, was 
$15.29, some 70 cents higher than in February. 
This increase reflects a marked rise in the average 
daily benefit rate for initial claims with 14 days 
of unemployment, which probably resulted from 
a sharp reduction in the proportion of lower-paid 
maintenance-of-way claimants. The average bene- 
fit on subsequent claims, with a maximum of 10 
compensable days, was $20.47; the small decline 
in this figure from the preceding month is due to a 
reduction in the average number of days of 
unemployment registered on the claims. 

Only 3,141 new benefit accounts were established 
in March. In these 4 weeks, 1,162 accounts were 
terminated by a final certification for beneficiaries 
who exhausted benefit rights for the year. On 
March 27, 63,802 accounts were still open; the 
cumulative number closed by exhaustion of rights 
in the current year was 6,205. 


Employment Service 


Employment service operations expanded in 
March with the opening of the hiring season for 
track labor. Notifications were received of 4,793 
openings, of which nearly 4,500 were with railroad 
employers. At the same time, 1,482 previously 
reported openings were canceled because qualified 
personnel could not be located. More than 6,200 
workers were referred to available vacancies and 
3,143 were placed, an average of some 790 per 
week as compared with 430 in February. The 
total includes 226 in jobs expected to last less 
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Table 1.—Raii,oad 


unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received 


and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 and 1940-41 
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1941-42 | 1940-41 
ea ¥ | es eee... 
Period | | Benefit payments Benefit payments 
| Applications Claims Cee aoe Applications Claims Ss 
Number Amount | Number Amount 

July—March............--- 1 185, 906 439,815 | 2 381, 182 | 2 87, 589, 787 167,383 1,075, 106 2 843, 571 | 2 $14, 839, 001 

March... ~ 9842! 62,885 ~ -§8,201 | 1,175,733 3, 725 117, 019 111, 039 | 2,189,698 678 

ae 707 16, 919 15,820 319, 898 1, 267 30, 467 29, 798 581, 469 

674 15, 968 14, 456 | 290, 120 966 30, 435 29,359 572, 421 

ES 640 15, 661 14, 738 | 302, 300 R35 28,473 26, 243 507, 639 

eens 521 14, 337 13, 187 | 263, 415 657 27, 644 25, 639 496, 149 
ee av erages: 

et oa 3, 838 6, 464 4,683 | 83, 843 8, 788 22, 950 11, 092 159, 643 

pen i acetates ak dias aiken 1,315 7,499 | 6,175 | 129, 947 4, 138 24, 240 15, 240 222, 651 

0 SE 986 7, 220 | 6, 413 | 140, 457 2, 809 | 22, 721 | 16, 584 | 247, 928 

aa 1, 194 7,378 | 6, 391 | 138,776 2,813 19, 596 | 14, 190 | 210, 388 

November-_- 2, 659 8, 760 7, 280 152, 363 7,622 23, 208 | 11, 483 | 173, 494 

December - -- Pe. 4, 594 13, 267 1h 180 204, 195 | 6,157 | 34,401 | 30, 037 556, 150 

a 2, 956 19, 206 17, 147 325, 842 2, 885 39, 753 39, 362 754, 649 

February -_-_- 1,154 17, 661 16, 406 332, 201 1, 464 33, 325 31, 448 614, 284 

GE NS 636 15, 721 14, 550 293, 933 931 29, 255 27, 760 539, 420 





— some applications received in June for benefit year beginning in 
than a month and 446 placements made through 
cooperation with the United States Employment 
Service and the Division of Reemployment and 
Training of the Work Projects Administration. 
The increase in placements was confined almost 
entirely to track-labor jobs, which accounted for 
about 1,950 or nearly 62 percent of the total in 
March. In other categories the number of place- 


2 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments, 


ments, substantially the same as in February, 
was as follows: 420 laborers other than track; 
230 freight-and-express handlers; more than 180 
brakemen, switchmen, and firemen; 130 shop 
mechanics and helpers—more than half of them 
with nonrailroad employers; 120 clerks and typists; 
and more than 100 in a large variety of miscel- 
laneous occupations. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average num- 


ber of compensable days 


in benefit year 1941-42, by specified period, July 1941-March 1942! 





Cc 
All certifications | 


Type of certification and } 
i Average 





ertifications with 
14 days of unem- 
ployment 


Certifications with 5-7 days 


Certifications with 8-13 days 
| of unemployment 


of unemployment 








period | aw re Average | p,..., Average 
Average | Average | number | oe Average oe Average number a Average | number 
| Number | benefit daily of com- wt fi a. | , daily a fic _| daily of com- a r ; laily of com- 
} payment | benefit | pensable | “ se ~. benefit a ~y benefit | pensable | “ rUnca- | benefit pensable 
| days yns lon: days tions days 
ae pe for first registra- 
tion 22 | 
July 19-Aug. 1,1941.......| 8,989 $15.94 | $2.64 6. 03 68.7 | $2.64 31.3 $2. 65 3.90 
4 2-29. _.... | 5, 877 14. 24 2. 55 | 5. 57 60.4 | 2. 56 39.6 2. 53 3. 42 | 
Aug. 30-Sept. 26. 3, 465 14. 45 | 2. 58 | 5. 60 58.3 2. 57 41.7 2. 61 3. 64 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31___- 4, 149 14. 48 2. 54 5. 69 | 61.9 2. 56 38. 1 2. 51 3. 55 | 
Nov. 1-28___._._-- 5, 042 13. 90 | 2.35 | 5. 93 | 67.4 2. 34 32.6 2. 36 3.70 | 
Nov. 29, 1941-Jan. 2, 1942 16, 488 14. 39 2. 35 6. 13 72. 5 2. 34 7.5 2. 40 | 3. 84 | 
Jan. 3-30____- 15, 512 14. 06 | 2. 57 5.47 61.3 2. 51 38.7 2.79 | |) ee eee 
Jan. 31-Feb. 27. 6, 183 14. 56 | 2. 51 | 5. 80 63.1 | 2. 48 36.9 2.62 | 3.74 | 
Feb. 28-Mar. 27_. | 3,016 15. 29 | 2. 68 | 5.71 61.2 | 2.70 38. 8 2. 60 | 3. 68 | 
Cente aA Subsequent 
tration pe $:? } | } 
uly 19-Aug. 1, 1941.____. | 1, 421 22. 55 2.44 | 9. 26 80.7 | 2.45 | 15.4 2. 32 | 7.10 | 3.9 $2. 32 | 22 
i eee 18, 156 23. 36 2. 66 | 8.7 71.8 | 2. 69 22.0 2. 53 | 6.79 6.2 2. 50 | 1.9 
Aug. 30-Sept. 26_- =o ae 22.91 | 2. 64 8. 66 69.6 | 2. 68 22.9 2. 52 6. 69 | 7.5 2. 49 | 2.04 
Sept. 27—Oct. 31_.......-.. 27, 617 22. 82 | 2. 64 | 8. 63 | 67.6 | 2. 68 25. 2 2. 53 | 6.81 | 7.2 2. 55 | 2. 01 
Nov. 1-28 23, 941 22. 44 | 2. 60 8. 63 | 68.3 | 2. 62 24.5 2. 52 | 6.73 | 7.2 2. 55 2.14 
Nov. 29, 1941-Jan. 2, 1942. 39, 335 19. 89 | 2.42 | 8. 26 | 62.5 | 2. 38 26. 3 2. 46 | 6. 65 11.2 2. 69 2.35 
ff. eee , 982 20. 45 2.35 8.7 69.7 2. 34 2.5 2. 39 | 6.74 6.8 2. 54 | 2.11 
Jan. 31-Feb. 27...........- | 59,326 20. 84 | 2. 36 | 8. 84 | 71.6 | 2. 35 22. 5 2.40 | 6. 89 | 5.9 2. 49 2. 08 
Feb. 28-Mar. 27.....____. | 85125 2.47) 237} BOL) aa] 286 4.1} 239] 6.85} 7.5 | 2.09 


2. 46 | 





! Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certification. 
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? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Certi- 
fied, March 1942 

At the end of March, the number of monthly 
benefits in force totaled 540,000, approximately 
17,600 more than at the end of the preceding 
month (table 1). 

As a percentage of all benefits in force, benefits 
in conditional-payment status increased for the 
first time since October 1941, when such benefits 


for all benefits in conditional-payment status 
follow rather closely the changes in suspensions. 
Frozen benefits continue to represent a diminishing 
proportion of all benefits in force and on March 31 
were only 2.5 percent of the total. 

In March, monthly benefits certified for pey- 
ment for 494,000 individuals amounted to $9.4 
million (table 3), an increase of $281,000 over the 


totaled 44,700 and represented 10 percent of all 
benefits in force. By February 28, 1942, they had 
increased in number to 47,000, but as a percentage 
of all benefits in force had declined to 9.0—the 
smallest percentage since June 30, 1941; by the 
end of March, the proportion had risen to 9.2 
percent. 

Benefits in suspension status now constitute 
approximately three-fourths of all benefits in 
conditional-payment status, and the variations 


amount certified in February. Approximately 
$5.3 million, or 57 percent of the total, was certified 
for payment of primary benefits. The amount 
certified with respect to all individuals aged 65 
or over (i. e., individuals entitled to primary, 
wife’s, widow’s, or parent’s benefits) comprised 70 
percent of the total. Slightly more than $1 
million or 11.0 percent of the total was certified for 
payment of widow’s current benefits. Only 1.2 
percent was certified on behalf of children of living 
wage earners, while 18 percent was certified for 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force' in each payment status? and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, March 1942 


{Current month's data corrected to Apr. 8, 1942] 





Total Primary Wife's 














Child’s Widow's Widow’s current Parent’s 

Status of benefit and action . : l 
—_ Amount —_ Amount —_ Amount N ar | Amount — Amount — Amount | — | Amount 
dh nadia | het 

| | 

In force as of Feb. 28, 1942 522, 730 $9, 497, 227; 247, 863 $5, 632, 507| 68,919) $834, 226) 134, 153/$1, 632, 219) 17, 374)/$351, 537) 52, 262/ $1, 018, 734 2,159) $28, 004 
Current-pay ment status 471, 623) 8, 501, 200) 216, 504) 4,919,717) 62,019) 751,340) 127,949) 1, 561,036) 17, 165) 346, 699) 45, 838) , 548) 2, 148 27, 860 
Deferred-payment status 4, 141 80, 660 2, 904 65, 065 605 7, 105 264 2, 918 115 2, 728 155 2, 738) 8 106 

Conditional-payment | | | 
status 46, 966 915, 367) 28, 365 647,725) 6,205 75, 781 5, 940 68, 265 U4 2,110) 6, 269) 121, 448 3) 38 
Suspensions ! 33, 376 621,525) 20,018 432,606) 4, 186 47,814 4, 751 54, 073 56 1, 233) 4, 362) 85, 761) 3) 38 
Frozen benefits ¢ 13, 590 203, 842 8, 347 215,119; 2,109 27, 967 1, 189 14, 192 38 877; 1, 907) 35, 687| 0} 0 

Actions during March 1942 
Benefits awarded 21, 424 383, 463 8, 279 193, 782) 2, 880 35, 722 6, 394 78, 268; 1,157) 23,222) 2,635 51, 413 79) 1, 056 
Entitlements terminated 5 3, 824 66,721} 1, 408 32, 622 672 8, 209 1, 077 13, 292 68 1, 285 582 11, 084 17 229 
Net adjustments ¢ 14 2, 389 5 998 2 144 5 841) 1 56) 1 350 0} 0 

| } | | | | 

In force as of Mar. 31, 1942 540, 344) 9,816, 358, 254, 739) 5,794,665 71,129) 861,883) 139,475) 1, 698,036) 18, 464) 373, 530) 54,316) 1,059,413) 2, 221) 28, 831 
Current-payment status 486, 374, 8, 766,992) 221,750) 5, 046,683) 63,852) 775,023) 132,994) 1, 624,052) 18, 233) 368,147) 47,338) 924,439) 2, 207| 28, 648 
Deferred-payment status 4, 286 82, 110 3, 061 65, 636 595 6, 855 319 3, 425 128) 3, 062 174) 3, — 9) 117 

C onditional-payment | | | } 
status 4 49, 684 967,256, 29,928 682,346 6,682 80, 005 6, 162 70, 559 103 2,321; 6,804 131, 959 5 66 
Suspensions 35, 919 669,165; 21, 586 466,200 4,551 51, 626 4, 937 55, 889 59 1, 298; 4,781 94, 077 5 66 
Frozen benefits ¢ ‘ 13, 765 208, 091 8, 342 216, 137) 2, 131 28, 379 1, 225 14, 670) 44 1,023; 2,023 37, 882! 0 0 

| | 
1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, or 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations 


entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit— 
beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow’s 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or termi- 


(see footnote 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 
first payable. 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than current 


month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to deduction 
of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; benefit in 
conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit for cur- 
rent and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

‘Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 

. Represents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-payment 
Status. 

* Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—beneficiary’s 
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nation of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

6 Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement of 
an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing bene- 
ficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203(a) of the 1939 amendments are 
effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary when 
minimum provision of sec. 203(b) consequently becomes effective; adjust- 
ments in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
classified. 
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Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, March 31, 


19421 
[Corrected to Apr. 8, 1942] 























Payment status 
i 
Type of benefit Conditional 
a Current | Deferred | | 
| Suspen- | Frozen 
sions benefits 

“a $22. 75 $22.76 $21. 44 $21. 60 $25. 91 
222 aie 12.12 12.14 11. 52 11. 34 13. 32 
RE 12.17 12. 21 10. 74 11. 32 11.98 
 , Saal 20. 23 20. 19 23. 92 22. 00 23. 25 
Widow’s current_-.-__-_- 19. 50 19. 53 17. 33 19. 68 18. 73 
sk 12. 98 12. 98 13. 00 13. 20 0 











1 See footnotes to table 1. 


children of deceased wage earners. In all, 67 
percent of the monthly benefits certified were 
payable with respect to aged retired workers and 
33 percent with respect to deceased workers. The 
continued month-to-month increase in the amount 
of monthly benefit certifications, January 1940 
through March 1942, is illustrated in chart 1. 
Lump-sum certifications under the 1939 amend- 
ments, which, as pointed out in previous issues of 


the Bulletin, have shown no marked change for 
several months, amounted to $1.2 million. This 
amount was slightly less than that certified for 
payment in February. 


Payments to Foster Parents on Behalf of Child 
Beneficiaries 

At the end of March, there were 135,000 chil- 
dren on the old-age and survivors insurance benefit 
rolls. About 95 percent of these children are in 
the care and custody of a parent, and it is pre- 
sumed that the parent-child relationship provides 
strong assurance that the payments will be used 
to benefit the children. 

A small proportion of child beneficiaries live in 
the homes of unrelated persons. In these cases 
particularly, the question arises whether the 
interests of the children are given sufficient con- 
sideration by merely examining the foster parents’ 
qualifications as payees. Good administration 
and sound social practice may demand inspection 
of the suitability of the foster homes as homes for 
the children. After discussion with representa- 


Chart 1.--Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum payments certified, January 1940-March 1942! 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


12 12 
10 10 
LUMP-SUM, 1939 AMENOMENTS 
8 8 
6 6 
LUMP~-SUM, 1935 ACT 
4a 4 
2 2 
PRIMARY 
0 0 


1940 


1942 


1 Prior to January 1940 the only certifications made were for lump-sum payments under the 1935 act. The primary, supplementary, and survivors’ benefits, 
begun in 1940, are monthly payments. See table 2 for the type of benefit included in each category. 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments cer tified, by type of payment, March 1942, and 
cumulative January-March 1942 




















| March 
| | Total 
| ——— dis- — 
T of payment [y, tribution certifiec 
7” py Amount |____§__§__§____f January- 
eR ees evs certified | March 1942 
| ficiaries! Benet- | 
| ciaries |Amount | 
Monthly benefits ?_ - | 493, 771 |? $9, 352,353 | 100.0 100.0 |?$27, 061, 557 
Primary. | 226,444 | 5,311, 110 45.9 56.8 | 15, 426, 682 
Su plementary... 75, 039 | 931, 710 a] 15.2 10.0 2, 701, 306 
| 65, 057 | 821, 461 13.2 | 8.8 2, 375, 925 
Child’ aes —— a. Cl} 110, 249 | 2.0 1.2 | 325, 381 
Survivor's... .| 192,288 | 3,109,533 | 38.9 33.2 | 8, 933, 569 
Widow's. . 18, 006 396, 659 | 3.6 4.2 | 1, 117, 891 
Widow’s current.| 48,064 | 1,030,792} 9.7 11.0} 2981, 665 
Child’s...-- | 124, 008 1, 650, 504 25.1 17.7 | 4,740,762 
Parent’s__- ‘ 2, » 210 31, 578 5 -3 | 93, 251 
Lump-sum death pay- 
ments 48, 591 1, 184, 696 | _- , : 3, 742, 880 
Under 1939 amend- 
ments 5 8, 423 1, 177, 504 | 3, 715, 370 
Under 1935 act ® 168 7, 192 . £ -| : 27, 510 





1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 

1 Distribution by type of benefit estimated. Estimates revised February 

9 


2. 
3 Includes retroactive payments 
‘ Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 


U Pryable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
wy Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
tives of the Bureau of Public Assistance and the 
United States Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance has adopted 
procedures designed to protect fully the welfare 
of such children. 

If a child has been placed in a foster home by a 
child-placing agency approved by the appropriate 
State public welfare department, payment of the 
child’s insurance benefits will be made to the 
foster parent only upon the recommendation of 
the local agency, so that the method of payment 
will not conflict with the agency’s planning for 
the child’s future. If the placement was not 
made by an approved agency, payment will not 
be granted to the foster parent until the home is 
approved by the State public welfare agency 

This procedure is based on long experience of 
agencies responsible for the care of children who 
live away from their own families. It is designed 
to obtain opinions of local welfare agencies regard- 
ing qualifications of foster parents. In 11 States, 
all placements in foster homes are subject by law 
to State supervision. In 20 more, placements in 
which the foster parent receives payment for the 
child’s care are supervised. The adoption of 
similar laws in all States is being encouraged by the 
Children’s Bureau. To waive the requirement of 
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State agency approval in the other States, where 
such procedure would not conflict with the phi- 
losophy of existing statutes, would require a 
careful analysis of State laws and a constant 
check on new legislation. Whether acceptance 
of a child’s benefits by a foster parent makes 
the foster home one which is subject to State 
supervision may be decided differently in dif- 
ferent States. Therefore, to protect fully the 
welfare of the children on its rolls, the Bureau 
will request the advice and recommendation— 
formal or informal—of the appropriate State 
agency. This practice makes it clear that pay- 
ment to a foster parent does not, of itself, signify 
the approval and supervision of a foster home by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum Payments 
Awarded, January-March 1942 

In the first 3 months of 1942, 68,200 monthly 
benefits and 33,400 lump-sum payments were 
awarded under the provisions of title II of the 1939 
amendments (table 4). As compared with the 
number awarded in the previous 3 months, these 
figures represent an increase of 8.1 percent in 
monthly benefits and 16 percent in lump-sum 
payments. 

Primary benefit awards showed the greatest 
absolute increase, while widow’s benefits, with a 
20-percent rise, showed the greatest percentage 
gain. There were increases of less than 10 percent 
in awards for all other types of monthly benefits 
except parent’s benefits, for which awards de- 
clined. The increases in awards of primary and 


Table 4.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by type of benefit and by quarter 
of award, January 1940-March 1942 























Monthly benefits 
ee Lump- 
| sum 
Year and quarter . - wee Wid- - death 
Po- | Pri- | wipe + a9. | Wid-| ow’s | Par-| pay- 
tal | mary| “ife’s |Child’s| G45 | cur- | ent’s |ments! 
. rent 
1940 
January-March 40, 780/28, 211} 4,366) 5,978) 168) 2,057 0} 7,046 
April-June______._|67, 8 955) 8,468) 17,408) 885) 6,885) 223) 19,074 
July-September___|76, 1 245) 11,981] 17,220) 1, 560) 6,782) 325) 23,793 
October-December|70, 267|31, 924) 9,740} 18,776) 1,987) 7,536) 304) 25, 182 
1941 
January-March ___|74, 567/32, 802} 9,901} 20,597) 2,703) 8,227) 337] 30,633 
April-June _- 66, 074/28, 879] 8,962) 18,021) 2,617) 7,278) 317] 28,210 
July-September ___ |65, 593/27, 238} 8,898) 18,745) 2,786) 7,632) 204) 29,610 
October-December /|63, 052/25, 741) 8,452) 18, 256] 2,914) 7,365) 324) 28,850 
1942 
January-March __. /68, 181)27, 609 9, 161} 19, 506) 3,505) 8,027; 283) 33,410 














1 Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were 
awarded on basis of wages of workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939. 
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Chart 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 


payments awarded, by quarter, January 1940-March 
1942 


[Ratio scale] 
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wife’s benefits were the first for any quarter since 
the first quarter of 1941. 

Widow’s benefits, the only type of benefit that 
has experienced an almost continuous increase 
since monthly benefits became payable, repre- 
sented 5.1 percent of all benefits awarded in the 
first 3 months of 1942. The similarity of changes 
in primary and wife’s benefits as well as in child’s 
and widow’s current benefits continued through 
this period (chart 2). 


Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages, 
Fourth Quarter, 1941 

Increased business activity in 1941 is reflected 
both in the number of workers who received 
taxable wages in covered employment and in the 
amount of their taxable wages. About 40.7 
million employees (table 5)—5.5 million more than 
in 1940—worked in covered employment at some 
time during 1941. The increase may be attrib- 
uted largely to the entrance into covered em- 
ployment of many persons formerly unemployed 
and to the shifting of workers from noncovered 
employment to defense jobs, practically all of 
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Table 5.—Number of employers and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 


and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 
1937-41! 


(Corrected to Apr. 20, 1942] 





Number of 
employees earning 
taxable wages 


Amount of 

on taxable wages 
of em- ie ’ - —— 
ployers ae 

reporting | On last | 


Year and quarte ; _ 
i. eee taxable |dayorin | Total 


wages? | last pay | during Potal | Aver. 
(in thou-| rollof | period4 Ml | age 
sands) | quarter? | (in thou-| ))> | Perem- 
| (in thou-| sands) lons) | ployee 
sands) | 

1937 total (6) 32, 800 $29, 300 
1938 total ; (8) 31, 200 | 26, 200 840 
January-March 1, 740 23, 000 25,100 | 6,447 257 
April-June 1, 783 23, 000 25,200 | 6, 523 259 
July-September 1,813 23, 800 25, 900 6, 505 251 
October-December 1, 833 23, 600 26, 500 6, 725 | 264 
1939 total (*) 33, 100 | 29, 200 882 
January-March 1, 826 24, 500 25, 400 7, 040 277 
April-June 1, 891 25, 300 26,700 | 7,221 270 
July-September 1, 939 26, 100 27, 400 7,497 274 
October-December 1, 978 25, 700 28, 400 7, 442 262 
1940 total (6) 35, 200 | 32, 900 935 
January-March 1, 971 26, 300 27, 400 8, O70 205 
April-June 2, 049 27, 300 28, 400 8, 125 2s6 
July-September 2, O86 28, 700 29, 900 8, 129 272 
October-December 2, 105 29, 400 31, 500 8, 576 272 
1941 total (*) 40,700 41,946 1, 031 
January-March 2, 107 30, 000 32,100 | 9, 584 2990 
April-June ; 2, 185 31, 400 34,800 | 10, 358 208 
July-September 2, 222 32, 700 35, 200 | 10, 804 309 
October- December 2, 237 32, 200 36, 500 | 11, 110 304 





! Data partly estimated and subject to revision 

? Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

* Beginning with the first quarter of 1940, figures in this column represent 
employees on pay roll for last pay period of quarter; prior to 1940 they rep- 
resent employees on last working day or last pay roll of quarter 

* Unadjusted for duplication arising from recording of wages of some em- 
ployees under more than 1 account. 

5’ Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously reported, or for wages not 
counted in determining insurance benefit. Wages over $3,000 a year paid to an 
employee by a single employer in 1937, 1938, and 1939 and by all employers 
beginning with 1940, are not taxable 

* Data not available. 


which are included under old-age and survivors 


insurance. Taxable pay rolls amounted to almost 
$42 billion, $9 billion more than in 1940. It is 
estimated that between two-thirds and_ three- 


fourths of all individuals in the labor force at some 
time in 1941 had jobs in covered employment 
during that year, and that more than two-thirds 
of all wage and salary payments during 1941 were 
taxed under old-age and survivors insurance. 

Average annual taxable wages were estimated 
at $1,031, about 10 percent more than in 1940. 
This increase accompanied the rise in average 
hourly and weekly earrings and the rise in the 
number of hours worked per week in manutac- 
turing industries. 

During the fourth quarter of 1941, employ- 
ment and pay rolls under the program reached a 
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new high level. About 36.5 million workers, the 
largest number recorded for any quarter, received 
more than $11.1 billion in taxable wages. The 
volume of quarterly employment was 5 million 
greater than for the corresponding quarter of 1940, 
while taxable pay rolls were about $2.5 billion 
greater. On the other hand, employment during 
the last pay-roll period of the fourth quarter 
decreased to 32.2 million from 32.7 million for the 
third quarter. This decrease was due not only 
to the usual seasonal decrease in employment in 
the retail trades after Christmas but also to the 
conversion at the end of December of the auto- 
mobile and other industries. 


Characteristics of Monthly Benefits Awarded 
in 1941 


Of the 269,000 monthly benefits awarded in 
1941, slightly more than half—139,500—were 
awarded to male beneficiaries (table 6). Since 
many more men than women continue to work in 
their sixties—the only age group in which employ- 
ment could have counted for primary benefits 
in these first years—among the primary bene- 
ficiaries the men outnumber the women seven to 
one. The wife’s, widow’s, and widow’s current 
benefits awarded are, however, sufficiently numer- 
ous to cause the total numbers of male and female 
beneficiaries to be almost equal. Child’s bene- 


fits are about evenly distributed between boys and 
girls; three-fourths of the parent’s benefits were 
awarded to aged mothers. 

The average primary benefit is larger than any 
other type of payment. Because men predomi- 
nate in the primary-beneficiary group, the distri- 
bution of total monthly amounts awarded is 
weighted in favor of the males—59 percent as 
against 41 percent. The division of the amount of 
primary benefit awards is, however, not far differ- 
ent from that for the number of primary benefits; 
90 percent was awarded to men and 10 percent to 
women. The distribution of amounts of child’s 
and parent’s benefits according to sex corresponds 
to the proportions in the number of beneficiaries. 

Although the ratio of nonwhite to white bene- 
ficiaries was slightly higher in 1941 than in 1940, 
the 16,800 nonwhite beneficiaries comprised only 
6.3 percent of those to whom monthly benefits 
were awarded in 1941, and they received only 4.4 
percent of the monthly benefits. The distribution 
of beneficiaries by race varies somewhat among 
the different types of benefits. The greatest 
relative concentration of nonwhite beneficiaries is 
found among the groups to whom child’s, parent’s, 
and widow’s current benefits were awarded. Only 
4.7 percent of the primary benefits were awarded 
to nonwhite persons, and they received 3.5 percent 
of the amount of such awards. 


Table 6.—Distribution of number and amount of benefits awarded ' in 1941, by type of benefit, sex, and race 















































Total Male Female Percentage distribution 
| 
Male Female 
Type of benefit Negro Negro a, acca, 
er- _ . and — . - | 
Number Per rotal | White — rotal White | 9%4 | rota | Negro | Negro 
cent other other | and | and 
races | races Total | White | other | Total | White) (thor 
| races | races 
_ _ — : 
Number of benefits awarded 
, paw years 7 ] ] l l 
Total 269, 286 100.0 139, 482 130, 463 9, 019 129, 804 122, 036 7, 768 100. 0 51.8 48.4 3.4 48. 2) 45. 3) 2.9 
Primary 114,660 42.6) 100,814 95,855, 4,959 13, 846 13, 435) 411} 100.0 87.9 83.6 4.3 12.1} = 11.7] 4 
Wite’s 6.213 13.4 36,213) 35,279 934} 100.0 100.0| 97.4, 26 
Child's 75,619 28.1 38, 370 34,344, 4, 026 37, 249 33,411) 3,838) 100.0 50.7 45.4 5.3 49.3) 44.2) 5.1 
Widow's 11, 020 4.1 11, 020 10, 733 287 100. 0 100. 0} 97.4 2.6 
Widow's current 0,502 11.3 30, 502 28, 296 2, 206 100. 0 100. 0} 92. 8 7.2 
Parent's 1, 272 5 298 204 34 O74 882 92 100. 0 23.4 20.7 2.7 76. 6 69. 4 7.2 
| 
Monthly amount of benefits awarded 
Total $4,789,721 100. 0 $2,819, 109 $2, 696, 780 $122, 329 $1, 970, 612 $1, 885, 896) $84, 716 100. 0 58.9 56.3 2.6 41. 1| 39.3 1.8 
Primary 2,604,740 54.4 2,348,413) 2,262,547, 85,866) 256,327) 250,337) 5,990) 100.0 90. 2 86.9 3. 3) 9. 8) 9.6 = 
W ife’s 435, GOS 91 435, 605 427,008! 8, 597 100. 0 | | 100.0) 98. 0 2.0 
Child’s 919,224, 19.2 467,040 430,927) 36,113 452,184, 417,398) 34,786 100. 0 50.8 46.9 3. 9) 49. 2| 45.4 3.8 
Widow's 222, 410 4.6 222,410; 218,065) 4,345 100. 0 | 100. 0! 98.0 2.0 
Widow's current 501.336 12.4 591,336 561,311) 30,025 100. 0 2 100. 0} 94.9 5.1 
Parent's 16, 406 3 3, 656 3, 306 350 12, 750 11, 777 973 100. 0 22.3 20. 2 2.1 sa 71.8 5.9 








Represents all benefits awe 
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arded, January-December 1941, without adjustment for deductions, changes in number or amount, or terminations. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act’ 


Certification to the Treasury of $10.7 million in 
benefit payments under the Railroad Retirement 
Act in March (table 1) brought the total benefit 
certifications for the first 3 months of 1942 to 
$31.7 million. This amount is 4.3 percent more 
than the total for the corresponding 3 months of 
1941. 

The number of applications for employee an- 
nuities continued to reflect the high level of em- 
ployment in the raiJroad industry. The 1,497 
applications received in March brought the total 
for the first quarter of 1942 to 4,101, or 25 percent 
less than the number for the first quarter of 1941. 
Largely as a result of the decline in applications 
but also because of adjustments incident to prep- 
arations for the removal of the Board to Chicago, 
new certifications of employee annuities for the 
3-month period were 20 percent below the corre- 
sponding figure for 1941. 

As the group of employee annuitants on the 
Board’s rolls becomes larger and older, the number 
of annuities terminated by death increases. For 
the 3 months ended in March, the total number of 
annuities so terminated was 8.7 percent larger 
than that for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Because of the reduction in new certifications 
and the increase in terminations, the increase in 
the number of annuities in force has been relatively 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


small in recent months. The average monthly in- 
crease for the 3 months ended in March was 518, 
compared with an average of 944 for the corre. 
sponding 3 months a year ago. The average 
monthly payment for the annuities in force at the 
end of March, including those subject to recerti- 
fication, was $65.90. 

The pensioners transferred to the rolls of the 
Railroad Retirement Board from the carrier pen- 
sion rolls constitute, in effect, a closed group 
whose number is being steadily reduced by death, 
During the first 3 months of 1942, a total of 1,003 
pensions were terminated by death, compared with 
1,245 in the corresponding months of 1941. The 
total monthly amount payable on the 28,437 pen- 
sions in force at the end of March was $1,676,229, 
and the average monthly payment was $58.95. 

Certifications of 1,026 lump-sum death benefits 
in March brought the 3-month total to 2,894, or 
3.2 percent more than in the first quarter of 1941. 
The average payment in March was $296.01, 
compared with $299.13 in February. This aver- 
age generally tends to increase with the increase 
in the amount of compensation credited to em- 
ployees since January 1, 1937, on the basis of 
which this benefit is computed. A decrease in the 
average for a particular month results when the 
certifications during that month cover a rela- 
tively large number of employees in low-paid 
occupations, or of claims whose adjudication has 
been delayed for some reason, such as failure to 
designate beneficiaries. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, March 1942! 











Total 
Period and administrative action EE - 
| Number} Amount | Number 
In force as of Feb. 28, 1942._____.____-- 156, 940 |$10, 023. 831 124, 575 
During March 1942: 
Initial certifications. _......_.._-..-.-- 1, 337 81, 924 1, 249 
Terminations by death (deduct) --- -- 1, 203 73, 950 764 
In force as of Mar. 31, 19423____- Sot on na 157, 073 |- 10,035,003 | 125,052 
asinine depinchinstoc te denectatemaae 410, 655, 528 |.....-..--- 





| Employee annuities | 








Pensions to former 
carrier pensioners 


le : tos Death-benefit 
| § riv »g a2 
urvivor annultie | annuities ? 











Amount | Number} Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount 
$8, 208, 846 28, 768 | $1,696, 207 2,974 | $96, 157 | 623 | $22, 619 
78, 900 3 | 72 | 22 | 689 | 63 2, 2 
50, 013 | 336 | 20, 351 | 4 | 110 | 99 3, 475 
8, 240, 499 | 28,437 | 1,676,220| 2,907| 96, 866 | 587 | 21, 400 
8, 632, 657 |.......... | 1,690, 518 = sine | 99, 297 = | 27,471 








1 For definition of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Except for total payments which are on calendar-month basis, data are based 
on month ended on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pension was first 
certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other administrative 
action was taken by the Board rather than on month in which — or 

msion began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action was effect 
= In-force payments as of end of month reflect administrative action 
through the 20th. Correction for claims certified or terminated in error or for 
incorrect amount is made in data for month in which error was discovered and 
not in which error was made. Cents omitted. 
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2 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. T na- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 After adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payments). 

4 Includes $305,584 for lump-sum death benefits, 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in March 
amounted to $8.8 billion (table 1), an increase of 
0.6 percent over February and of 24 percent over 
March 1941. The present high level of monthly 
income payments, which can be expected to rise 
still further as expenditures for the war program 
increase, indicates that payments during 1942 
will exceed $100 billion. While the amount of 
money received by individuals increased con- 
siderably during 1941 as compared with 1940 and 
has continued to increase in 1942, there are several 
factors now operating, notably price increases, 
which tend to deflate the increase in consumer 
purchasing power. There are indications that 
further controls will be put into effect in the near 
future in order to reduce the gap between the 


purchasing power of individuals and the available 
supply of consumer goods. 

Compensation of employees, including pay- 
ments in cash and kind to the military forces, 
increased 0.9 percent over February, to $5.9 
billion. This figure is $1.2 billion or 26 percent 
above the level of March 1941. The number of 
workers employed in March, as shown by the 
combined employment figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Department of Agri- 
culture, was 5.4 percent above that in March 
1941. This comparison indicates that a con- 
siderable part of the increased compensation of 
employees has been due to increases in wage rates 
and hours worked. 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royalties 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-March 1942 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 
{In millions; data corrected to May 2, 1942] 





























C neurial in- | Dividend 
om pensa- neurial in- Jividends , ; 
Year and month ! Total tion of come, net and pet ‘ D as | — re- | Veterans’ 
employees? | rents, and | interest — ae bonus 
royalties ments 
| | ees 
Calendar year: 
ae $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $955 $1, 427 
EE EE eae eee 72, 365 44, 68 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 1, 020 128 
EE ee ee 66, 135 | 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 57 
CES FY See 70, 809 | 43, 981 13, 346 8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 1,616 34 
EE ee, a Tee 76, 404 48, 639 13, 840 9, 421 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 wR 
: ace erik Guha Rinne in had Gt 92, 122 60, 782 17, 352 9, 910 1, 213 1,112 1, 734 19 
1 
er See ceiinecdcncdenscamanine 7, 138 | 4, 693 1, 273 799 126 98 147 2 
CS a ee ee 7, 253 | 4, 760 , 330 804 121 96 141 1 
eel Cncemianown at sddnanesnnanse 7,482 | 4, 940 1,377 810 115 93 146 1 
EE eS eee 7, 667 5, 107 1,397 817 104 93 146 3 
Ne anki ise kieran nsciesinecbusaeee 7, 763 | 5,172 1,441 826 86 90 146 2 
ES a ee 7, 882 | 5, 241 1,494 832 80 90 143 2 
ERE SE eres 7, 994 | 5, 265 1, 579 841 79 89 140 1 
eS ee 8, 130 | 5, 363 1, 606 851 80 89 140 1 
RS ee 8, 196 | 5, 405 1,617 863 79 90 140 2 
Sa Resor orton 8, 666 5, 678 1, 781 879 87 92 148 1 
RA SS ee 8, 729 5, 748 1,777 870 77 WF 162 1 
Geen ps cacdnareninsocwhnooee } 8, 794 5, 854 1,745 | 865 72 95 162 1 
EE Sa NE | 8, 845 | 5, 906 1, 746 | 858 74 94 | 166 1 
| | 














1 Compensation of em eg ne entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royal- 
a) my dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 
‘or annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
table 1, pp. Ye 
3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
ce and related programs. Includes industrial pensions 
and payments to members of the armed forces. 
eects ot persons employed by the CCC, NYA, and WPA. Excludes 
earnings of Finds; employed on other Federal agency eee financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in the column “‘Compensation 
of employees.”’ 


‘ Payments to recipients under the 3 Federal-State assistance programs 
and general relief, the value of surplus-food stamps issued by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration under the food stam plan, and subsistence 
payments certified by the Farm Security Administration. 

* Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federai, State, and local retirement, veterans’ — 
workmen’s compensation, State unemploy ment compensation, an 
— insurance. 


Source: U. 


8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938—March 1942 
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amounted to $1.7 billion in March, less than 0.1 
percent above the February level. However, 
these payments, 37 percent above those for 
March 1941, showed the greatest relative increase 
recorded for any segment of the income-payment 
series. Dividends and interest decreased 0.8 
percent from February but were still 7.4 percent 
above such payments in March 1941. 

Social insurance and related payments in March 
amounted to $166 million, the largest amount yet 
paid out in any month. The present high level 
of these payments is the result of the continuing 
growth in payments under retirement systems— 
particularly under the old-age and survivors insur- 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
by selected social insurance and retirement systems 
in proportion to all wages and salaries, by quarter, 
January 1940-December 1941! 


[Data corrected to May 2, 1942] 





| 


| Pay rolls covered by re- 
tirement programs 3 | 


| 

Pay rolls covered by 
unemployment insur- 
ance programs 3 


} an |— — ee eee 


Yearand | wages | Old- State | Rail- 

quarter | and sal- age ale 4 unem-| road 
| oe | | Rail- | lov - 

aries? | and | road | m ploy- | unem- 

| | Total sur- sotire- | Total | ment ploy- 

Vivors | ment | } com- | ment 

insur- | pensa- | insur- 

ance ¢ | tion * ance 


Amounts (in millions) 


1940 total... ./$49, 144 |$38, 567 $36,299 | $2,268 |$34,710 $32,442 | $2, 26 





2, 268 

Jan.-Mar.....- | 11,553 | 9,109 8,561) 548 | 8,030 | 7,482 548 
Apr.-June.....| 11,966 | 9,258 | 8,707) 551 | 8,289) 7,738 551 
July-Sept 12,257 | 9,477 | 8,895 | 582 | 8,618 | 8,036 | 582 
Oct.-Dec. . - 13, 368 | 10,723 | 10, 136 587 | 9,773 | 9,186 | 587 
1941 total... | 61,350 | 49,370 | 46,685 | 2,685 | 44,039 | 41,354 | 2, 685 
Jan.-Mar. .. 13, 632 | 10,842 | 10, 258 584 | 9,395 | 8,811 584 
Apr.-June - 14,977 | 11,850 | 11, 218 632 | 10,482 | 9,850 632 
July-Sept......| 15,806 | 12,771 | 12, 086 685 | 11,344 | 10, 659 685 
Oct-Dec 16,935 | 13,907 | 13,123 784 | 12,818 | 12,034 734 

Percent of all wages and salaries 

1940 total.... 100.0 78.5 73.9 | 4.6 70. 6 66. 0 4.6 
Jan.-Mar --| 100.0 78.8 74.1 4.7 69. 5 64.8 4.7 
Apr.-June ._.| 100.0 77.4 72.8 | 4.6 69.3 64.7 4.6 
July-Sept : 100.0 77.3 72. 6 | 4.7 70.3 65. € 4.7 
Oct.-Dec......| 100.0| 80.2! 75.8| 4.4| 73.11! 68.7 4.4 
1941 total __. a 100.0 80. 5 76.1 4.4 , 71.8 67.4 4.4 
Jan.-Mar____- 100. 0 79.5 75,2 4.3 68. 9 64. 6 4.3 
Apr.-June_....| 100.0 79.1 74.9 4,2 70.0 65.8 4.2 
July-Sept......| 100.0 80.8 76.5 4.3 71.8 67.5 4.3 
Oct.-Dec_.....) 100.0 82. 1 77.5 4.6 75.7 71.1 4.6 





! For annual data for 1937-40 on pay rolls covered by civil-service, State and 
local government and public education, and Army and Navy retirement 
Systems, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 77-78. 

_? Represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in con- 
tinental United States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in all other 
areas. Includes employee contributions to social insurance and retirement 
programs. Data furnished by the U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

3 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii, estimated at $94-98 million for 1940. 

‘ Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in employment covered by program. 

‘ Represents total wages and salaries earned in covered employment. 
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ance program, an increase in workmen’s compen- 
sation payments, and a considerable rise in unem- 
ployment compensation payments during the first 
quarter of 1942. 

Payments during March for work relief 
amounted to $74 million, and for direct relief to $94 
million. Both types of relief payments are at 
lower levels than those of a year ago, work relief 
payments by 41 percent and direct relief payments 
by 4 percent. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment 


Total wages and salaries during the last quarter 
of 1941, as estimated by the Department of Com- 
merce, amounted to $16.9 billion (table 2). Of 
this amount, $13.9 billion or 82 percent was paid 
in employment covered by the old-age and sur- 


vivors insurance and the railroad retirement 
programs. This sum, which represents the high- 


est proportion of total wages and salaries received 
by workers covered by these retirement programs 
in any quarter to date, reflects not only relatively 
large increases in covered employment but also 
relatively large increases in earnings. Thus, 
while total wages and salaries increased 26.7 per- 
cent as compared with the fourth quarter of 1940, 
wages and salaries received by workers in employ- 
ment covered by the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program increased 29.5 percent, and in 
employment covered by the Railroad Retirement 
Act, 33.6 percent. 

The major part of the employment covered by 
these retirement programs is also covered by 
State unemployment compensation and the rail- 
road unemployment insurance programs. It is 
estimated that in the last quarter of 1941 $12.8 
billion, or 75.7 percent of all wages and salaries, 
was paid to workers in employment covered by 
these two unemployment insurance programs; 
State unemployment compensation laws accounted 
for 71.1 percent and the railroad unemployment 
insurance program for 4.6 percent. Inasmuch as 
the main difference in coverage between the old- 
age and survivors insurance and State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs is the fact that em- 
ployees of many small firms are not covered by 
the latter, it is of interest that the percentage 
increase over the last quarter of 1940 was 31.0 
percent for pay rolls covered by the State unem- 
ployment compensation programs, while for those 
covered by the old-age and survivors insurance 
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program it was only 29.5 percent. This com- 
parison indicates that pay rolls are increasing 
more rapidly in the larger industrial units than 
in the smaller units. At the same time, a larger 
proportion of total wages and salaries is received 
by workers covered by both programs than has 
been the case in the past. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


Payments under the three retirement programs 
and the two unemployment insurance programs 
for which monthly data are available amounted 
to $72.0 million in March (table 3), 43 percent of 


all social insurance and related payments as esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce. Pay. 
ments under both types of programs increased 
over February and were considerably higher than 
in March 1941; retirement and survivor payments 
were 1.7 percent above February payments and 17 
percent above those of a year ago, while unemploy- 
ment insurance payments were up 7.5 and 24 
percent. 

Unemployment benefits paid under State laws 
amounted to $43.0 million in March, 7.9 percent 
more than in February and 28 percent above 
payments a year ago. Increases over February 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-42! 


[In thousands] 






































Retirement and survivor payments l nemployment insurance 
payments 
; | Refunds | | 
a pay- | Survivor payments under | 
the | 
7 ——- ae | Civil | Rail 
| ee | Service State 4 
Year and month Total Monthly _—s Lump-sum payments | Comes unem- | ,road 
ates | mission | | ploy- nem 
Total Rail- oa - —| toem- | Total | ment ploy- 
Social | road | gorvice | | | ployees compen- = 
| Security| Retire- Com- Rail- | Rail- Civil | leaving | sation | nsur- 
Act 3 ment | missions| .S0cial | road | Social road | Service | service § | laws? | prey 
Act * ssion" | Security| Retire- | Security, Retire- | Com- | } Act 
Act * | ment | Act’ ment mis- | | 
| | Act* | Act‘ | sion’ | 
| | | 
| | | 
Calendar year: | | 
See --| $59, 372 | $56, 377 $683 | $51, 630 $2 .| $4,062 $2, 864 $131 2. aa 
a | 105, 429 99, 818 40, 001 53, 694 | 444 $1, 278 | 4, 401 3, 479 2, 132 2,132 |_. ati 
1938___ .| 566,752 | 169, 640 96,749 | 56,118 1, 400 10, 478 $291 4, 604 | 3, 326 | 393,786 | 393,786 |... 
1930_.... 625, 748 | 187, 837 107,282 | 58,331 | 1,451 | 13,895 1,926 | 4,952} 2,846 | 435,065 | 429, 298 $5, 767 
1940__ | 764,399 | 226,533 | $21,075 | 114, 167 62, 019 | 7, 784 1, 448 11, 734 2, 496 | 5, 810 | 3, 277 | 534,589 | 518, 700 | 15, S39 
eS 653, 389 | 289, 918 55, 141 119, 913 64,933 | 25, 454 1, 558 13, 328 3, 420 6, 170 | 4,615 | 358,856 | 344, 321 | 14, 535 
1941 | | | | | 
March. : | 59,371 | 23,194 4,007} 9,792] 5,360 1, 785 | 125 1, 241 226 658 324 | 35,853 | 33,608 | 2,245 
nn. .....- 52,344 | 23, 595 4, 158 9, 960 5,392} 1,855 130 1,111 411 578 301 | 28,448 | 26,908 | 1,450 
AS 56, 486 23, 680 4, 356 10, 003 | 5, 401 1, 958 | 133 1, OSO 367 382 384 32, 422 31, 574 | s4s 
June_. 55,330 | 23,950) 4,496 | 9,973 | 5,387 2, 054 | 135 1, 026 242 637 373 | 31,007 | 30, 530 | 477 
eee ‘ 54,451 | 24, 466 4,718 9, 964 5, 418 2, 201 131 1,179 317 538 337 29,648 | 29, 203 | 355 
August-.-.--.-- vee 52, 054 24, 537 4, 901 9, 999 5, 406 2, 308 133 1, 155 278 357 4n4 27, 033 | 2, 483 | 550 
September __---- 48,915 | 24, 906 5, 024 10, O81 5, 452 2, 375 | 132 986 251 605 55 23, 554 22, 942 612 
October -- - - : 47, 935 25, 390 5, 235 lu, il4 *, 162 | 2, 498 134 1, 100 303 544 484 22,061 | 21,430 631 
November-_- _.-| 47,715 | 25, 551 5, 383 10, 199 , 516 2, 579 129 1, 029 256 460 489 | 21,675! 21,066 609 
December. - -_-- 55, 417 26, 184 5, 611 10, 189 5, 519 2, 736 134 1, 131 362 502 460 28, 773 27, 847 926 
1942 
January - -- : 69,311 | 26,374 5, 811 10, 102 5, 557 2, 827 128 1, 267 258 424 484 42, 453 41, 056 1, 397 
February __--- 68, 614 26, 780 6, 074 10, 161 5, 549 2, 997 133 1, 291 301 274 622 41,212 | 39,884 1, 328 
March_-_- nies 71, 985 27, 234 6, 243 10, 223 5, 532 3, 109 7 1, 185 306 509 465 44, 286 43, 035 1, 251 
1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost the Civil Service Commission. Lump-sum payments include accrued 


of administration. 1941 calendar-year totals represent sum of unrounded 
figures; hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. For detailed 
data see tables in program sections of the Bulletin. 

3 Represents old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability 
retirement benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 
Acts. 

3 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefit= to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of bene- 
fit partly estimated. 1940 total and monthly figures for 1941 revised as of 
April 10, 1942. 

4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day through November 1941; for December 1941, amounts certified 
from Nov. 21 through Dec. 31; for subsequent months amounts certified 
during calendar month. Monthly payments to survivors include annuities 
to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month death-benefit 
annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments under Cana! Zone retirement and disability 
fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by 
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annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
39 estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. 
beneficiaries under the Civil 
April 1941, pp. 20-42. 

6 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow's current 
benefits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated. 1940 total and monthly figures for 1941 revised as 
of April 10, 1942. 

7 Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent 
payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths 
of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, beginning Jan- 
uary 1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec. 31 
1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 1938, an 
$4.6 million in 1939 are not survivor payments. 

§ Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; 
monthly figures unadjusted. 

* Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in same city. 


Data for calendar years 1936- 
For discussion of benefits and 
Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, 


Social Security 
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occurred in 35 States; decreases in the number of 
initial claims received in 42 States, however, in- 
dicate that payments may not continue their 
first-quarter rise. Payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act decreased 5.8 per- 
cent from February and were 44 percent below 
those of March 1941. The decrease in payments 
under this program reflects the rise in all lines 
of railroad employment during the past year. 
The amount of monthly retirement payments 
in March (table 3) and the number of beneficiaries 
receiving such payments (table 4) show increases 
over the corresponding month of 1941 under all 
three retirement programs, reflecting their con- 
tinuing growth. Except for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, which is relatively new, 
only slight changes occur from month to month; 
the general upward movement indicates, however, 
that none of the systems has yet reached its peak 
load. Thus, while the changes io payments from 


February were less than 3 percent for the old-age 
and survivors insurance program and less than 1 
percent for the other two programs, a comparison 
with the corresponding month of 1941 shows in- 
creases of 56 percent in payments for old-age and 
survivors insurance, 4.4 percent for railroad retire- 
ment, and 3.2 percent for the programs adminis- 
tered by the Civil Service Commission. 

Survivors of workers insured under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program received monthly 
payments of $3.1 million in March, an increase of 
3.7 percent over February. The number of such 
beneficiaries increased from 185,000 to 192,000. 
Payments to survivors of workers insured under 
the Railroad Retirement Act decreased 4.5 per- 
cent, while the number of beneficiaries remained 
unchanged. 

Approximately 720,000 individuals received 
monthly benefits amounting to $25.2 million, and 
10,200 lump-sum payments amounting to $2.0 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirenient programs, by month, 
March 1941-March 1942 


{In thousands] 


























| 


Retirement and survivor beneficiaries | Vs - pg 
tetas “— — Survivor beneficiaries ——- 
= ee ee ee —s 
> | refun 
Year and month . ae State un- Railroad 
| seeemer- *-2ms fici- | Lump-sum beneficiaries 6 pm kad employ- Unem- 
Railroad} Civil | ice Com- | ent com- nt 
Social Retire- | Service a ae i iene l mission ® pensation | Insuran 
| Security 2 la a Railroad | Railroad| Civil laws 1° Act 
| Act! ment Commis Social | Railroad) gociay allroad | Civi 
. Act? sion? | ai. ,| Retire- | os. | Retire- | Service 
Security | Security | la : 
Act 4 ment ‘Act? ment | Commis- 
| Act § Act | sion 
! 
1941 
March 189.5 147.6 66.1 102. 4 3.3 9.1 1.0 | 0.7 1.9 | 761.7 55. 6 
April 199. 1 148. 1 66.3 110.4 3.4 8.2 | 1.7 | 6 2.0 589. 6 38.5 
May 209. 1 148.9 66.8 117.9 3.4 7.9 | 1.5 | 4 2.5 659. 0 20.7 
June 216.4 149. 6 66.9 124.8 3.4 7.4 1.0 | .6 2.6 682. 9 11.4 
July 226. 1 150. 2 67.1 132.8 3.5 8.6 1.3 | -6 2.5 611.1 10.0 
August 235. 9 150. 6 67.5 140. 5 3.5 8.5 1.1 | -5 3.3 571.9 12.0 
September 244.0 151.3 67.5 146. 4 3.6 7.2 1.0 | oF 3.0 493.4 13.2 
October 253. 4 | 151.8 67.8 14.0 3.6 | 8.0 1.1 | .6 3.4 430.0 12.9 
November 261.3 152.5 68. 4 160. 4 3.6 | 7.5 1.0 5 4.3 470.4 13.4 
December 271.5 152.9 68. 6 168. 5 3.6 8.2 1.2 -5 3.5 523. 0 22.4 
1942 
January 282. 5 152 69.3 176.1 3.6 9.1 9 5 4.1 796. 6 35. 1 
February 292.9 153.3 69.1 185. 2 3.6 9.3 1.0 8 4.2 837.6 33. 6 
March 301. 5 | 153. 5 69.2 192.3 3.6 8.6 1.0 6 | 4.2 | 803. 1 29.2 





! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

+Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of the month; 
includes disability annuitants. 

‘ Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and invol- 
untary retirements after 30 years’ service, and voluntary retirement after 
15 years’ service, and involuntary separations after not less than 15 years’ 
service. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under joint and sur- 
vivor elections, numbering 45 in March 1942. Figures not adjusted for sus- 
pension of annuities of persons reemployed under the National Defense Act 
of June 28, 1940, numbering 652 in March 1942. 

‘ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

§ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll 
as of 20th of the month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
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annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1. 

6 Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made to survivors; for railroad retirement beneficiaries, 
number certified in month ending on 20th calendar day. 

7 Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 

8 See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents employees who died 
before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose sur- 
vivors received payments. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

10 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calendar weeks ended within month. 

it Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 14 consecutive 
days. 
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million were made in March under the retirement 


and survivor programs. Monthly old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries totaled 494,000 
and included 227,000 retired workers, the wives of 
65,100 of these workers, 9,980 of their children, 
and 192,000 survivors of deceased workers or 
annuitants. These beneficiaries represent approxi- 


Financial and 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax receipts of $309 million for 
the first quarter of 1942 (table 1), exceeded col- 
lections in the corresponding period of 1941 by 
30 percent. Federal insurance contributions ac- 
counted for 72 percent of the total; and Federal 
unemployment tax collections, 28 percent. The 
latter, amounting to $86 million for the quarter, 
represents the major portion of the taxes based 
on 1941 pay rolls which will be collected during 
1942. 

Social security tax collections for January- 


mately 312,000 families. The 226,000 benefi- 
ciaries receiving monthly retirement payments 
under the railroad retirement and _ civyil-service 
programs represent approximately the number of 
families receiving benefits, inasmuch as no supple- 
mentary benefits are provided under 
programs. 


these 


Economic Data 


March 1942 amounted to 6.1 percent of total 
Federal receipts of $5,099 million, as compared 
with 9.1 percent and 13.0 percent in the cor- 
responding periods of 1941 and 1940, respectively, 
The sharp decline in this proportion was caused by 
the 95-percent increase in total Federal receipts 
in the current quarter, as compared with the cor- 
responding quarter of 1941. The rise in cor- 
porate and individuel income tax collections, 
which reflects changes in the income-tax laws as 
well as increased business activity and individual 
earnings, has caused the unprecedented rise in 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarter, January 1937-March 1942 
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Federal receipts. Combined receipts from cor- 
poration, excess-profit, and individual income taxes 
totaled $3,083 million in March, about 2% times 
the $1,208 million received in March 1941. 

The usual end-of-the-quarter decline in Federal 
insurance contributions, State unemployment con- 
tributions, and Federal unemployment taxes 
occurred in March; consequently, total tax col- 
lections under the selected social insurance pro- 
grams amounted to only $74.2 million (table 3). 
Taxes under the Carriers Taxing Act and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act are highest 





during the third month of each quarter but are 
not large enough to counterbalance the declines 
in other contributions. 

Total social insurance collections of $662 million 
received in the quarter ended March 31 were 
$147 million more than the comparable total for 
last year. The increase reflected substantially 
larger collections under all five of the tax programs 
included. About $358 million, or 54 percent of 
all social insurance tax collections during this 
quarter, are included in gross receipts of the 
general and special accounts of the Treasury 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In millions] 
























































General and special accounts | Public debt 
| eS Gov- Expenditures ‘of FederalGovernment | 
|-— —_——_|— —- —_- —____________| Trust 
| | } | Unde ac- 
| Under the Social A Sa | e counts, Change Old- 
} Security Act toot } | Excess | etc., n gen- age : % 
Period Rail. | tirement Board) ireceipts| excess | eral and => =e 
asin road |—_——___—_— ——| — —| (+) or |receipts| fund surviv- 
-— | } ploy- | retire-| All 
Social | Tetire- | | Net ap- expend-| (+) or} bal- | Total/ ors | ment | ment | other 
yee ment All Admin-| * q Trans-| itures jexpend-| ance insur- trust 
Total!) SU | and | 4" |rotal| istra- | PFOPT'® | aq. | fersto| 2 (—) | itures ance | os} & 
rity | unem-| other | tive | tionsand| vinis-| rail other (-) trust | {4nd *| count 
taxes") ploy- | lage —— | tra- | road fund 
| ment | | and ber tive | retire- 
taxes 4 | wants vivers in- expense) ment | 
Statees| Surance | ~ PF 
|! tates ltrust fund| count | 
Fiscal year: | | | 
1936-37 |$5, 204) $252) (*) ($5, 042/$8, 442) $183} $265 $1 $7, 993) —$3, 149) +$374) —$128)$36,425) $267) $312) ._..__- $35, 846 
1937-38 | 6, 242 604) $150) 5,488) 7, 626) 291 387 3} $146) 6,799) —1,384) +306) —338) 37, 165 662 872 $66) 35, 565 
1938-39 | 5, 668 631 109 4, 923} 9, 210} 342 503 63 107| 8, 255} —3,542} +890) +622) 40,440) 1,177] 1,267 67| 37, 929 
1939-40_. | 5,925 712 126) 5, O87) 9, 537] 379 10 539 68 121} 8, 490) —3, 612) +137 —947| 42,968; 1,738) 1,710 79| 39, 441 
1940-41 | 8, 269 788 144) 7, 337) 13, 372) 447 661 67 124)12, ws —5, 103} —148} +742) 48,961) 2,381 74| 44, 233 
9 months ended: | tg | | 
March 1940 4, 437 38 92) 3,807) 7, 085) 292 403 6} a 6, 287; —2,648) +223) —325) 42,540) 1,570) 1,622 77| 39, 271 
March 1941__| 5,848 5RS 107| 5, 156] 9, 202) 346 1 476 6 5) 116] 8, 259) —3, 354 —2i +824) 47,173} 2,161) 2,077 85| 42, 850 
March 1942 9, 678 756 131) 8, en 8 790 388 629 ts gs 656) —11, ” —1, 487 +859) 62,419) 2, 2, 910 91) 56, 495 
1941 | 
March 1, 567 4 31] 1,532} 1,400} 36 (9 1 10} 1,353) +167) —236) +1, 014) 47,173) 2,161) 2,077 85) 42, 850 
April 602 42 ] 559) 1, 352 40 37 l 8} 1, 257 —750| +402 —290) 47,231; 2,151) 2,117 85) 42, 878 
May 541 157 8| 376) 1,288 35 147 1 | 1,105} —747| —264) —521) 47,721) 2,146) 2,254 84) 43, 237 
June 1, 277 4 28| 1, 245} 1, 530 17 l 1 | 1,511) —252) —250) +729) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74| 44, 233 
July 456 47 1} 408) 1,640 60 43 1 46| 1,490) —1,185) +599) —34| 49,513) 2,371) 2,333 108} 44, 701 
August 554 167 6} 381) 1,687) 43 157 1 .-| 1,486) —1, 133) —2| +274) 50,921) 2,361) 2,479 102) 45, 979 
September 1, 136 4 33) 1,099) 1,875) 33 l l 1, 840 —739| —293|  —607| 51,346) 2,556) 2,479 91) 46, 220 
October 480 4 1 440) 2, 126 56 43 l 32) 1,994) —1, 637 — 225 376) 53, 584 546 538 112} 48, 388 
November 730 175 5 550 2 024| 40 166 1 | 1,817} —1! 204 —4 1 a 55, 040 2 596 2 708 102) 49, 696 
December 1, 214 6 36| 1,172) 2, 544 33 2 1 | 2,508) —1, 329 —328| +1, 241 57, 938) 2,736} 2,732 91) 52,379 
1942 | 
January 614 51 | 562) 2, 664 56 36 1 32| 2,539) —2,050| —633) —610) 60,012) 2,726) 2,771 112) 54, 403 
February 937 253 4, 680 2,808 37 179 | | 2,591) —1,871 +114) +612) 62,381, 2,761) 2,923 102) 56, 595 
March .| 3, 548 5 44) 3,499) 3, 422 31 l 1 3,389} +126 —234) —69) 62,419) 2,923) 2,910 91) 56, 495 





! Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special accounts 
of the Treasury. ‘These net appropriations are included here in both total 
receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

? Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

+ Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 3, 
footnote 5). 

‘ Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury. 

5 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of Edu- 
cation and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 4, footnote 1). Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to 
States for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. Such grants are included in “‘all other;” since Jan. 1, 1942, includes Fed- 
eral expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. Also 
excludes administrative expenses incurred by the Treasury prior to July 1940 


Based on checks cashed and returned 
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in administration of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. Includes expenses incurred by the Social Security 
Board in administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act, beginning July 1940. 
6 Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment insur- 
ance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397,000 in 
1940-41, and $1,929,000 in 1941-42; also includes $4,520,000 ex nded since 
April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of railroad workers 
in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and ray oe seigniorage. 

* Beginning July 1939, contains separate k account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

10 Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, Which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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reported for the same period. The other 46 per- 
cent consists of the State unemployment contri- 
butions, which are paid to designated State 
agencies, and 90 percent of the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance contributions, which are de- 
posited directly in the railroad unemployment 
insurance account. Collections under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act in the quarter 
reached a new peak of $223 million. Taxes under 
both the railroad programs were 34 percent larger 
than in the first quarter of 1941. State unem- 


ployment contributions likewise showed a signifi- 
cant increase of 26 percent over the corr esponding 
quarter of 1941. 

The large increases in social insurance taxes 
were accompanied by a continuing rise in the 
indexes of production of manufactured products 
essential to the operation of the war. While the 
Federal Reserve Board adjusted index of indus- 
trial production (1935-39=100) remained at 172 
in March, the same level as in February, sharp 
increases occurred in the production of steel 


Table 2.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection dis- 
trict for the third quarter of fiscal year 1941-42 and 1941-42 through March 


{In thousands] 





Third quarter, fiscal year 1941-42 


Fiscal year 1941-42 through March 





Internal revenue collection district in 





Total 
| 
Total__- $308, 771.0 
Alabama_. Saas 2, 908. 7 
I rsa. 475.2 
Arkansas_....- 952.9 
California (2 districts) 20, 785. 2 
Colorado..........- 1, 731.0 
Connecticut 7, 436.9 
“<i 2, 668. 4 
“a 2, 321. 2 
i ae 3, 380. 3 
Saas ‘ 984. 4 
es 5R9. 6 
Illinois on districts) __...-___-- 26, 428. 3 
Indiana__ 2 eee 6, 381.1 
a 2,810.5 
Kansas ee 1, 434.0 
Kentucky __ ee es 2, 530. 5 
("$e 2,410.1 
Maine _-- 1, 555. 7 
Maryland (including 1 District of Columbia) 6, 089. 4 
Massachusetts - - i 13, 882. 1 
Michigan. ______- oe Ae ae 19, 615.5 
Minnesota______- Seats 4, 327.7 
Mississippi ae 955.9 
Missouri (2 districts) 7, 786. 3 
Montana.___..._____- EAS SS 477.8 
Pena. ...........- 1, 178.0 
a dedbalens 244.3 
New Hampshire _- Deciae 856. 7 
New Jersey (2 districts) ___- 11, 737.6 
New Mexico___-_- 295.7 
New York (6 districts) __- 57, 787.0 | 
North Carolina. _____- — 4,116.7 
North Dakota_.-._-_- 229.7 
Ohio (4 districts) ______- == 21, 641.4 
Oklahoma_.-______. ‘ 2, 393.7 
Oregon_____ . 2, 351.7 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) _- 31, 224.2 
Rhode Island- 2, 568. 2 
South Carolina_____- ; 1, 730. 4 
South Dakota__.__. ea 260. 1 
Tennessee ee 3, 26 
Texas (2 districts) . patons 7, 484. 
Utah : 755. 
Vermont_..______- Pe ee 539. 
Virginia____- 


Washington (including Alaska). 
West Vi irginia 


a 
~ bh 
= 
“IS N 
Noe Wa OOS 


pecs , 651 
Wisconsin _. siigetaiirenicn 448 
I as snes melceeisdxescebassis 222 





Insurance con- | Unemployment Total haationn con- Unemployment 
tributions ? taxes 3 tributions ? taxes! 
$222, 797.4 $85, 973. 6 $755, 502. 3 $648, 709. 2 $106, 793.1 
2, 121. 1 787.6 6, 660. 1 5, 737.1 923.0 
341.1 134.1 1, 107.9 957. 2 150.7 
680. 3 272.5 2, 198. 6 1, 886.9 311.6 
14, 868. 4 5,916.8 48, 924.7 42, 134.8 6, 789. 8 
1, 273. 8 457.2 4, 159.5 3, 615.5 544.0 
5, 177.6 2 259.3 17, 476.3 14, 928. 7 2, 547.6 
2, 054. 7 613.6 6, 634. 1 5, 704.6 839.5 
1, 681. 1 640.1 5, 416.0 4, 672.9 743.1 
2, 489.7 R00. 6 &, 034.6 6, 054. 1 1, O80, 6 
669. 9 314.5 2, 300.7 1, 904.8 395.9 
410.8 178.9 1, 404. 6 1, 218. 5 189. 1 
19, 486. 2 6, 942.1 65, 870. 2 56, 717.8 9, 161.4 
4, 503. 7 1, 877.4 15, 331.9 13, 198. 0 2, 133.8 
2, 068. 4 "421 6, 573.8 | 5, 734.9 838. 8 
1, 043. 0 391.0 3, 348.9 2, 878. 6 470.4 
1, 698. 4 832 ] 5, 939. 4 5, 020. 2 919.2 
1, 670.5 729.6 5, 693. 9 4,828.2 865. 6 
1, 026. 5 500, 2 3, 468. 6 2, 893. 1 575.6 
4, 174.8 1,914.6 | 14, 319.9 12, 102. 4 2, 217.5 
9, 837.7 4,044.4 33, 582. 4 28, 845. 0 4,737.4 
14, 660. 5 4. 955.0 49, 582.9 43, 111.6 6, 471.3 
3, O88. 1 1 239.7 10, 836, 3 &, 879.9 1, 956.4 
691.4 ’ Of4. 6 2, 211.0 1, 908. 8 302.1 
5, 660. 1 2,126. 2 18, 546. 5 | 15, 045. 5 2, 601.0 
349.3 128.6 1, 192. 2 1, 042.9 149.3 
860. 8 317.3 3,018. 2 2, 624. 2 394.0 
174. 2 70.1 562. 2 40), 2 102.0 
610.2 2468.5 2, 094. 3 1, 807. € 286.8 
8, 471.6 3. 266.0 28, 979. 3 24,774. 1 4, 205. 2 
214.3 "81.4 746.4 656, 5 89.9 
42, 491.7 15, 295. 3 148, 223. 2 127, 288. 0 20, 935. 2 
2, 947.9 1. 168.8 9, 679. 1 8, 278. 4 1, 400.7 
177. 1 5D ¢ 563. 0 504. 3 58.7 
15, 227.7 6, 413.8 53, 746.7 46, 101.0 7, 645.7 
1, 769. 1 624, 6 5, 756. 1 4, 980.8 775.3 
1, 666.9 624.8 5, 9 4, 786.8 772.2 
22, 767.0 & 457.2 76, 677. 2 66, 013.0 10, 664. 2 
1, 695. 5 "979 7 6, 039. 1 5, 096. 6 2.5 
1, 202.9 527.5 3, 064.8 3, 377. 587.5 
191.9 68.2 639.9 567.1 72.8 
2, 254. 6 1,012.4 7, 356. 5 6, 253. 7 1, 102.8 
5, 197.5 2, 287.4 17, 149.1 14, 529.8 2, 619.3 
529. 5 2.4 1, 688, 7 1, 441.7 246.9 
387.6 151.5 1, 281.2 1, 104.3 176.8 
2, 594.6 1, 025.9 8, 612. 2 7, 399. 5 1, 212.7 
3, 119.7 1, 127.6 10, 200.4 &, 972. 4 1, 318.1 
1, 824.8 R28. 6 6, 158.0 5, 203. 1 954.9 
4, 525.7 1, 922. 5 5, 316.3 13, 069. 3 2, 247.0 
168. 0 54,7 577.5 510.3 67.2 





1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in tables 1 and 4 which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U. 8. Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into 
the Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does not neces- 
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sarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in 
which that district is located. 

2 See table 3, footnote 1. 

3 See table 3, footnote 4. 

Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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(electric), transportation equipment, bituminous 
coal, and machinery. The index for steel rose 
29 points to 473. Bituminous-coal production 
increased 26 points in March; in February it had 
dropped 9 points. Transportation equipment, 


which experienced a sharp rise in February, 
gained another 15 points in March. Decreases 


in production are observed in nonferrous metals, 
lumber and related products, and textiles and 


Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 





Old-age and sur- | 


. Tnemployme urance 
vivors insurance Unemployment insurance 


| Railroad 
Period Federal |) @xeS on) State un- | Federal | unem- 
insurance | C@!tiers | employ- unem- ploy- 
contribu. @24 their) ment | ploy- ment in- 
tions ! employ-| contribu- ment surance 
| ees? | tions? taxes‘ | contri- 


butions 5 


Cumulative through 
March 1942 
Fiscal year: 


$3, 183, 317 $642,400 $4, 403,966 *§ $560,761 $179, 533 


1936-37 194, 346 345 (") 6 §7, 751 

1937-38 514, 406 | 150, 132 (7) 690, 104 

1938-39 530, 358 | 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 
1030-40 604, 694 | 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
1940 41 690, 555 | 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 

9 months ended 
March 1940 443, 467 88, 506 646, 415 04, 588 32, 988 
March 1941 498, 362 | 101,473 646, 244 86, 906 50, 829 
March 1042 648, 059 | 124,758 822, 090 106, 837 62, 204 
1041 
March 2, 588 28, 951 | 6, 867 918 16, 739 
Mey 39, 228 1,371 | 27, 940 2, 447 70 
149, 679 7,979 | 105,763 7, 453 957 
June 3, 286 26, 120 &, 495 780 16, 306 
July 44,815 872 146, 570 2, 234 5O 
August 159, 525 5, 638 | 107, 460 7,477 57: 
Septem ber 3, 366 31, 111 6, 781 910 18, 103 
October 45, 674 1, 058 148, 239 2, 169 6 
November 168, 458 5, 202 119, 673 6, 808 939 
December 4, 323 33, 866 10, 447 1, 267 19, 209 
1942 

January 38, 579 1, 277 154, 912 12, 710 107 
February 181, 446 4, 161 122, 536 71, 269 786 
March 2,773 41, 574 5, 471 1, 905 22, 351 





! Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers and 
employees. 

1 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

' Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing 
accounts. For differences in State rates, see p. 45, table 8, footnote 3. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105,900,769 
as of Mar. 31, 1942, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Mar. 31, 1942 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

' Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Represents 
10 percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited 
in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 69, table 1, which represent only 
the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

® Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Governme ‘nt. 

? Not available. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
unadjusted index of pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries rose 3.7 points to 181.9 (1923-25=100). 

More business activities, however, are beginning 
to feel the effects of priority allocations of strategic 


leather products. 


materials. Curtailment may shortly be expected, 
for example, in pay rolls in residential and other 
civilian construction, because of a War Production 
Board order halting such construction. 

The general increase in prices continued. 


The 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-42 ' 


{In thousands] 


























| Fiscal year 1940-41 | Fiscal year 1941-42 
$$$ |} 
Item Appro- Expendi- Appro- Expendi- 
nd aa ria- oneum 
2 2 
tions | March a tions March 3 
Total $440, 894 | $346, 327 $463, 829 | $387,914 
Administrative expenses | 27, 694 | ; 23, 704 é 26, 129 | ~ 23, 806 
Federal Security Agency, | 
Social Security Board ¢ 27, 220 19, 304 25, 655 18, 756 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau 364 | 263 | 364 | 276 
Department of Commerce, | | | 
Bureau of the Census 110 | 83 110 | 78 
Department of the Treasury 5 (*) 4, 054 _® | 4, 696 
Grants to States 413, 200 | 322, 623 | “437, 700 0 | 364, 108 
Federal Security Agency “402, 000 | 314, 363 | 426, 500 355, 810 
Social Security Board 391, 000 306, 636 | _ 415, 500 347, 373 
Old-age assistance 246, 000 | 205, 114 | ~ 970, 000 233, 390 
Aid to dependent children | 5, 000 48, 166 74, 000 54, 543 
Aid to the blind | 10, 000 | 5, 612 9, 000 6, 278 
Unemployment compen- 
sation administration 61,000 | 747,744 62, 500 7 53, 161 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work 11, 000 | 7,727 | 11,000 8, 437 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau. . i, 200 | 8, 260 11, 200, 8, 298 
Maternal and child health | 
services 5, 820 | 4,149 | 5, 820 4, 267 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 2, 929 | 3, 870 2, 855 
Child welfare services 1, 510 | 1, 181 | 1, 510 1,176 








' Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocaticnal rehabilitation for 
which $113,000 was appropriated for 1940-41 and $112,000 for 1941-42 for ad- 
ministration in the Oftice of Education, and $2,000,000 for 1940-41 and 
$2,650,000 for 1941-42 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investi- 
gations of the Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 for 1940-41 
and $1,742,481 for 1941-42 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

’ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

‘ Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title I] of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote 7 

’ Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
IL of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available 

’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which 
$3,000,000 was appropriated in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42. Since Jan. 
1, 1942, includes grants for unemployment compensation administration and 
Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8S. Treasury (expenditures). 


Table 5.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury 
through March of fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-42 ' 


Department 


[In thousands] 





State 





oS “ae 
Connecticut 
Delaware____.____- 3 
District of Columbia 
a 


te Re 


Montana.._______- 
Nebraska 
I 
New Hampshire... __. 


New Jersey__...._ 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Dakota 
ne fe 
Oklahoma._____- 
Oregon____- 
Pennsylvania___ 
Puerto Rico___- 


Rhode Island __. 
South Carolina ___ 
South Dakota___. 


Washington. ___- 
West Virginia __- 
Wisconsin______ 
Wyoming _._- 


Central office 4__- 


Fiscal year 


1940-41 
through 
March, 

total 
grants 
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Fiscal year 1941-42 through March 








Federal Security Agency 





Department of Labor 


ee 


Public | 




















| Social Security Board Health | Children’s Bureau 
Total | Service | 
ee eee. er aes 2 
Unemploy- , 
Old-age | , Aid to | Aid to | Ment com-| Public | Maternal — for| Child 
essistance Copan tant | the blind| Pensation health health crippled welfare 
an children adminis- work - children | services 
; i services 
tration 
$375, 512.8 | $241, 730.6 | $55, 535.5 | $6,406.5 | $54.632.2 | $8,449.4 | $4, 453.0 $2,984.7 | $1, 320.7 
2, 491.3 | 882. 5 | 406. 6 | 31.2 583. 4 278. 2 183.1 | 84.9 41.4 
428. 4 | 281.7 | (3) s) 65.2 | 33.8 36. 6 7.5 | 3.6 
2, 517.8 | 1, 632. 7 | 415.2 | 69.6 252.3 | 57.6 59. 4 | 19.5 | 11.3 
2,551.5 | 1,096.5 | 472.3 64.4 542.7] 201.2 65.5 | 51.5 57.3 
38, 968. 1 30, 095. 8 2,783.3 | 1,441.0 4,083.3} 314.2 130.9 95.7 23.8 
8, 932.3 | 7, 210.9 | 1, 028.7 110.9 391.3 | 87.5 41.1 | 45.0 16.9 
3,723.6 | 2,370.4 | 104. 1 25.9 1,029. 5 | 90. 1 34.1 |} 45.6 23.9 
78.9 | 151.0 | 101.7; @ 164.9 | 23.3 24.4 | 4.7 &8 
1, 133. 5 470.8 | 215.8 | 39.2 256. 7 | 54.2 40.9 | 44.0 11.9 
4, 468. 0 2, 756. 4 | 586.3} 215.5 584.5 | 147.5 103. 8 54.0 19.9 
} } 
4,149.3) 22140) 454.4] 97.8 776.1} 270.0 | 197.9 16. 2 32.8 
559.7 | 115.8 | 190. 3 | 5.7 122.9 57.2 34.2 19.2 14.6 
2,090.5} 1,160.5 | 502.1 | 33. 3 2328| 66.8 51.0 34. 1 10.1 
25,889.9 | 19,1627] 2,026.8] (3 4, 037.0 368. 5 148. 4 108. 9 37.8 
10,971.9 | 6,690.9/ 2,250.0] 279.9 1, 436.8 156. 1 65. 4 52.7 40.0 
7,278.8} 6,140.7 | (3) |} 211.6 544. 5 168.8 72.2 107.8 | 33.2 
5,286.7} 3,420.7 1,016.5 | 171.0 424.6| 122.0] 63.9 40.3 | 27.7 
3,950.9} 2,747.1 (3) | (3) 656. 6 273.8 | 147.0 | 83. 2 | 43.2 
6, 040. 1 2, 611.2 2, 225. 4 | 125. 6 665.9 181.7 | 116.1 | 83.6 30.5 
2, 509.7 | 1,618.7 | 304. 3 133. 1 342.9 52.9 18.2 29.5 10.1 
| ' 
3,535.3} 1,602.7 | 979.7) 74.0 610.1 110.5 78.7 | 56.7 22.7 
18,401.0 | 13,171.8 | 2, 300.0 | 144.0 2, 384.0 205. 2 91.1} 81.7 23.1 
14, 257. 1 7, 804.5 | 2, 887.3 | 166. 6 2, 938. 6 253. 5 124.2 | 47.4 35.1 
10, 262.9 | 7,197.4 1, 544.0 155. 5 1, 060, 2 164.7 51.3 | 55.6 34.1 
2, 405.7 | 1, 284. 2 246.7 | 65. 5 396. 3 229. 0 91.6 | 53.7 38.6 
11,692.4 | 7,783.8 1,795. 3 a 1, 702. 4 240. 6 72.8 | 68.3 29.2 
2, 234.3 | 1,418.8 416.1 | 42.1 240.2 49.5 | 21.3 32.6 13.8 
4, 307.1 | 2,801.2 904.9 81.5 340. 1 80.1 | 55.0 | 7.3 17.1 
566.3 | 353. 4 | (3) ( 138. 5 30.4 28. 1 | 7.8 8.1 
1,351.8 | 821.8 | 124.8 41.0 262.6 43.5 32.3 | 9.9 16, 1 
7, 850. 0 3, 388. 4 1, 560. 4 | 98.1 2, 414.1 177 118.4 67.3 25.6 
1,091.0 413.3 307. 6 25.6 147.0 72.4 86.7 | 26. 6 11.7 
29, 363.9 15, 949.8 4,717.2 444.0) 7, 426.5 120.8 144. 6 | 163. 4 37.5 
4,444.1 1, 904. 4 863. 7 170. 5 868.9 345.0 144.2 | 87.1 60.4 
1, 684. 3 909. 5 435.5 16.8 184.6 58.9 33.6 29.9 15.4 
22, 712.0 16, 734. 0 2, 082. 3 458 2, 929. 5 277.1 139.8 | 67.3 23.3 
10, 536. 3 7,444.1 1, 933. 5 214.0 603. 1 176.6 66. 2 | 70.1 28.7 
3, 523.7 2, 202. 2 329. 2 55.8 728.6 | 80.4 67.4 | 44.2 15.9 
26, 307.9 | 11,955.0 9, 041.7 (?) 4, 378.0 469.4 237.0 139.1 87.7 
546. 4 | ai 211.8 262. 9 53.1 18,7 
1, 678.3 771.4 235. 4 9.5 34.3 58.4 23.3 37.6 8.3 
2, 038. 8 760. 0 375.5 42.2 449. 2 200. 4 102. 3 71.1 38,1 
2, 038. & 1, 471.6 268. 6 22.8 133.8 0.9 45.0 31.0 15,2 
4, 889.0 2,129.3 | 1, 363. 5 99.9 778. 1 251.6 121.9 61.3 23.4 
19, 212. 4 15, 918. 4 413. 2 241.8 1, 822. 8 432.9 199. 6 147.7 35.9 
3, 219.8 2. 064.4 729. 5 24.8 280. 0 io. 6 22.0 | 30.6 13.8 
R50. 2 427.9 120. 5 19.4 173.0 36.9 38.7 | 20. 2 13.6 
2, 601.9 916.1 506. 5 75.4 669.0 206. 5 121.3 81.1 26.0 
13, 242.7 10, 830.8 949.8 186.9 1, 093. 1 89.7 27.6 48.7 16.1 
3, 926. 5 1,656.7 | 1,273.4 109. 1 98. 6 123.9 73.2 | 65.4 26. 1 
9, 352. 5 6, 303. 6 1, 600. 5 246. 2 R88. 2 150.0 | 67.0 66.5 30.4 
841.2 449.0 145.4 18.8 139.0 30.8 29.7 16. £ 11.9 
126.0 126. 0 





1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 


similar purposes. 


2 Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, included grants certifi 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excluded grants under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Since Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants for unemployment 
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ed by the Social Security Board 


compensation administration and Federal expenditures for operation of em- 
ployment services in the States, 

+ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

‘ Represents Federal expenditures since Jan. 1, 1942, for office supplies; 
amount not distributed by State. 

Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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weekly wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics rose to 97.9 (1926=100) for the 
week ended April 4, 31 percent above the pre-war 
level of August 1939. The index of the cost of 
living in large cities, as computed by the same 
Bureau, rose 1.4 points between mid-February 
and mid-March, a 3.4-percent rise since December 
15. Retail food prices were 1.5 percent higher 
than in February. 

Social security expenditures of $340 million, 
including administrative expenses and grants to 
States and net appropriations to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, amounted to 3.8 
percent of total Federal expenditures in the first 
quarter of 1942, as compared with 7.5 percent 
a year ago. During the quarter, the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and the unemploy- 
ment trust fund absorbed 8.1 percent of the $4,481 
million increase in the public debt. The two social 
security trust funds held 9.3 percent of the total 
public debt at the end of March 1942, only slightly 


more than the 9.0 percent held at the end of March 
1941. 

The computed rate of interest on the interest- 
bearing public debt was 2.426 percent as of March 
31, 1942. The rate was 2.404 percent at the end 
of February, and 2.529 percent as of March 31, 
1941. The rate on special obligations acquired 
by the funds thus continued at the low level of 
2.375 percent. 

Total expenditures (checks cashed) for grants 
to States under the Social Security Act during 
the first 3 quarters of the fiscal year 1941-42 
(table 4) were $41.5 million larger than during 
the same period of 1940-41. Grants for old-age 
assistance remained the largest category of dis- 
bursements under the Social Security Act and 
also showed the largest increase, both relative 
and absolute, over the corresponding period of 
1940-41. Chart 1 shows the quarterly totals ot 
Federal grants to States under the Social Security 
Act from January 1937 through March 1942. 


Chart 2.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by quarter, January 1937-March 1942 
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Although total grants under the act for the 
current quarter declined from the preceding quar- 
ter, combined grants for all programs for the first 
9 months of 1941-42 were already well above 75 
percent of appropriations for the current fiscal 
year. The percentages noted here must be quali- 
fied to take into account the fact that unexpended 
funds from the previous year’s appropriations for 
grants for public health work and maternal and 
child welfare have been available for expenditures 
while the appropriation figures in table 4 do not 
include these amounts. Expenditures for grants 
to States for both old-age assistance and unem- 
ployment compensation administration exceeded 
85 percent of appropriations, while grants to States 
for aid to dependent children and for aid to the 
blind were below 75 percent of appropriations. 
The figures for grants to States for unemployment 
compensation administration include expenditures 
made directly by the Federal Government since 
the first of the year for the maintenance of public 
employment offices. The amount of checks issued 
to each State under the eight grant-in-aid pro- 
grams for the first 9 months of 1941-42 is shown 


in table 5. Checks issued for this period totaled 
14 percent more than in the same period of the 
previous fiscal year. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Contributions of $2.8 million appropriated to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
in March (table 6) raised appropriations to $223 
million for the first 3 months of 1942 as contrasted 
with $171 million in the same months of 1941, 
In March, expenditures from the fund for benefit 
payments under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, which have increased steadily 
since November 1940, amounted to $10.3 million 
on a checks-cashed basis, an increase of 6.6 per- 
cent over the previous month. Reimbursements 
to the Treasury from the fund for administrative 
expenses for the entire quarter, amounting to $6.4 
million, were paid from the disbursing officer's 
account during March. These disbursements are 
noted in the fund account and on the Daily Treas- 
ury Statement as monthly transactions, in order 
to balance current expenditures. 

As in prior periods, expenditures exceeded re- 


Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 
{In thousands] 





Receipts ! | 
>, ; | 
Period Contributions 


appropriated Interest Benefit pay- 





to trust fund2| Teceived * , 
| 
Cumulative through March 
a bs $1, 337, 100 $144, 463 | $177, 844 

Fiscal year: 

1936-37 _ _ im 2, 262 27 

1937-38 _ _- 15, 412 5, 404 

1938-39 _ _ _. 26, 951 13, 892 

1939-40 _ _ 42, 489 | 15, 805 

1940-41 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 
9 months ended: 

March 1940 132 8, 865 

March 1941 495, 948 874 43, 480 

March 1942 648, 959 1, 391 78, 375 

1941 
March 2, 588 241 | 6, 718 
April___. 39, 228 239 | 6, 75 
ay... 149, 679 131 | 6, 975 
June..... 3, 286 54, 715 7, 135 
July. _... 44,815 i) 7, 465 
August__- 159, 525 40 7, 906 
September 3, 366 81 &, 060 
October 45, 674 gS | 8, 289 
November 168, 458 113 8, 406 
December... 4, 323 241 9, 070 
1942 

January --._-....- 38, 579 169 | 9, 266 | 
February ---.-..--- 181, 446 190 9, 639 
aR e 2,773 460 10, 275 


Expenditures Assets 


Reimburse- 
ment for 
iministrative 


Net total of 
Treasury notes 
and bonds 


Cash with dis- Credit of fund | Total assets 
bursing officer | account at end at end of 





expenses acquired § at end of period of period 6 period 
$58, 787 $2, 923, 334 $17, 309 $0, 289 $2, 949, 932 
267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
6, 183 393, 000 3, O45 142, 142 1, 715, 387 
20, 231 423, 200 12, 262 4, 24¢ 2, 177, 908 
19, 658 542, 734 17, 309 9, 289 2, 949, 932 
2, 126 159, 800 12, 262 4, 24¢ 2, 
2, 203 — 10, 000 ] 1) 41,514 23 
2, 203 5, 000 13, 527 189, 126 2, ¢ 
2, 203 234, 300 10. 778 6, 238 2. 
2, 201 — 10, 000 13, 310 48, S64 y 
2, 201 — 10, 000 15, 400 206, 231 2, 
2, 201 195, 400 12, 332 7, O§4 2, é 
2, 210 — 10, 000 14, 040 50, 640 5 
2, 210 — 10, 000 15, 631 217, 00 2, 
2, 210 200, 400 16, 530 &, 992 3 
2, 142 — 10, 000 17, 200 45, 601 2. 780, 261 
2, 142 34, 334 17, 614 180, 422 2, 959, 117 
2, 142 162, 600 17, 309 9, 289 2, 949, 932 





1 Transfers to trust fund from appropriations totaled $1,705,000,000 as of 
June 30, 1940; for fiscal year 1936-37, $265,000,000 was transferred; for 1937-38, 
$387,000,000; for 1938-39, $503,000,000; and for 1939-40, $550,000,000. 

2 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

3 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 
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4 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
§ Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 
¢ Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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ceipts in the third month of the quarter; conse- 
quently, assets of the fund dropped slightly, to 
$2,950 million at the end of March. This sum 
was, however, 35 percent above total assets as of 
March 31, 1941. Net investments of the fund 
during March amounted to $163 million. Special 
3-percent old-age reserve account notes, totaling 
$16.4 million were redeemed, and this sum was 
made available to the account of the disbursing 
officer. From funds held to the credit of the fund 
account, new investments of $179 million were 
made in 2%-percent Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund notes maturing June 30, 
1946. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Treasury notes totaling $10.5 million were sold 
in March, and interest amounting to $215,000 was 
credited to the railroad retirement account (table 
7). Assets of the account as of the end of March, 
after benefit payments of $10.7 million, amounted 
to $134.6 million. This sum consisted of $91.0 
million in Treasury notes, $31.7 million remaining 
in the appropriation account, and $11.9 million 
in cash credited to the disbursing officer. 

Tax collections under the Carriers Taxing Act 
for the first quarter of 1942 amounted to $47.0 
million, 34 percent more than in the first quarter 
of 1941. For the first 3 quarters of the present 





fiscal year, tax collections totaled $124.8 million; 
since the beginning of operations they have to- 
taled $642.4 million. Tax collections have been 
increasing continuously since railroad employment 
and pay rolls began to expand in 1939. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Total assets of the unemployment trust fund 
declined during March for the first time since 
September 1941 (table 8). A decline in total 
assets in the last month of the quarter has oc- 
curred frequently in the past, because most of the 
deposits to State accounts are received during the 
first 2 months of the quarter, while monthly 
withdrawals vary only with the need for funds to 
pay benefits. The States withdrew $44.7 million 
in March. This was the highest monthly with- 
drawal for benefit payments since August 1940, 
and it reflected priority unemployment, matcrial 
shortages, and seasonal lay-offs. The decline in 
the aggregate State balances amounted to $35 
million, while the balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account increased by $19 
million; March deposits in the latter were the 
highest for any month to date. 

Deposits in State accounts during the third 
quarter of 1941-42, consisting mostly of con- 
tributions paid with respect to pay rolls for the 
last quarter of 1941, amounted to $287 million, 


Table 7.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 

















Receipts Assets at end of period 
_ mend ' _.| Transfers | 
eo. fromappro-| Benefit | | a 
“ Amount Entevent priation to | payments!| 3-percent | To credit |To credit of 
appro- aaiwen Total trust fund | | Treasury | of appro- | disbursing Total 
priated cee notes | priation? | officer 

semative through March 1942 3 $639, 350 $9, 489 $648, 839 $607, 850 $514, 211 $91, 000 | $31, 718 | $11, 910 $134, 628 
‘iscal year: } } 

Through June 1938 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 

1938-39 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 | 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 

1939-40 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 

1940-41 3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 

1941-42 (through March 140, 850 1, 060 141, 910 109, 350 94, 316 91, 000 31, 718 | 11, 910 134, 628 

1941 
March 10, 000 10, 258 &5, 400 8, 459 21, 891 115, 750 
April 8, 350 10, 391 85, 400 111 | 19, 848 105, 359 
May 37 37 0 10, 516 84, 000 49 | 10, 831 94, 879 
June 2, 497 2, 497 0 10, 343 74, 000 2, 503 | 10, 530 87, 033 
July 140, 850 140, 850 46, 350 10, 295 107, 850 94, 504 | 15, 234 | 217, 588 
August 25 25 0 10, 314 101, 850 94, 531 | 10, 919 | 207, 299 
September 73 73 0 10, 421 91, 000 94, 580 11, 371 196, 951 
October 97 97 31, 500 10, 596 112, 000 63, 103 | 11, 350 | 186, 452 
November 124 124 0 10, 357 101, 500 63, 128 11, 592 | 176, 220 
December 156 156 0 10, 699 90, 500 63, 160 12,017 | 165, 677 
1942 

January 176 176 31, 500 10, 485 111, 500 31,687 | 12,181 | 155,368 
February 193 193 0 10, 458 101, 500 31, 702 | 11, 901 145, 103 
March 215 215 0 10, 691 91, 000 31, 718 | 11, 910 | 134, 628 





! Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 

? Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
het credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 

‘ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
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service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 


workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.8. Treasury. 
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a record high for any quarter. 
the decrease in the total of State balances during 
March, the quarterly total showed an increase of 
$162 million since December 1941. 

The balances of all States except Michigan and 


Therefore, despite 


Nebraska increased during the quarter. Heavy 
withdrawals for benefit payments occurred in 
Michigan because of the cessation of automobile 
manufacturing and the fact that the conversion 
of plants to war production was still in process. 
Nebraska always has peak withdrawals in the 


first quarter of the year, because a new benefit 
year begins in January for most covered workers, 

During the month, $20 million of 2% percent 
Treasury certificates held by the fund were re. 
deemed and $7 million of 2%-percent certificates 
acquired. The interest from securities of the 
unemployment trust fund which were redeemed 
during the quarter was distributed at the end of 
March—$130,000 to the State accounts and $11, 
000 to the railroad unemployment 
account. 


insurance 


Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 


[In thousands] 





State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 






































| 
Net total | Unex- Undis- 
: —— of special | pended | tributed 
Period endet | bn ed —. ~~ 
r certificates) at end of | at end of . 
period acquired ?} period | period? Deposits 
Cumulative through 
March 1942___.___- $2, 923, 153 |$2,910,000 | $13,153 |._..___- $4, 446, 366 
Fiscal year 
1936-37 __ 312, 389 293, 386 94 291, 703 
eS 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 
1938-39___...___- 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 811, 251 
1939-40__......_- 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 
aS 2, 283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 892, 023 
9 months ended: 
March 1940___. 1, 638, 578 355, 000 16, 578 652, 303 
March 1941___- 2, 092, 339 367, 300 15, 039 649, 269 
— -----| 2,923, 153 637, 000 13, 153 825, 008 
1941 
eae 2, 092,339 | —10,000 15,039 |__- 13, 141 
April__- See FT 40, 000 9, 253 $106 66, 517 
ae Siniescted 2, 263, 477 137, 000 9, 177 106 166, 135 
SRE Ete 2, 283, 658 18, 700 10, 658 10, 102 
Oa I SRR 2, 336, 948 60, 000 3, 948 7 77, 970 
SEC 2, 488, 016 146, 000 9, 016 7 175, 928 
September. -_._- .---| 2, 487, 541 0 8, 541 |_- 7, 446 
as 2, 541, 283 | 59, 000 3, 283 33 73, 654 
November. _--.---- 2, 712, 734 168, 000 6, 734 33 191, 377 
ee Penis 2, 744, 358 | 26, 000 12, 358 12, 026 
1 } 
aa 2, 775, 418 | 39, 000 4,418 | 18 | 75, 307 
February--_...-.---..| 2, 939, 810 152, 000 16, 810 37 | 202,170 
 — | 2,923,153 | —13,000 13, 153 9, 130 | 




















| Transfers| | 
Satevest With- Balance from | b Interest Benefit} Balance 
credited | drawals| ®tendof | State | Peposits Sod | pees | come 
period | eesounts ited | ments | period 
$157, 134 |$1, 925, 312 |$2, 678, 188 —— ees $5, 787 |$39, 714 i¢ $244, 063 

| | 

2, 737 1,000 | 312, 389 | | 

15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 | | | 
26, 837 441.795 | 1, 280, 539 | Ra 
37, 524 484, 764 | 1,693,164 | 51,801 | 44,249]  202/ 14,552] 31,699 
45, 893 537, 343 | 2,093,737 | $104,100 | 61,347 | 3,059 | 17,784 | © 189, 921 
17,474 | 331,626 | 1,618,692 | 7783! 29,688| 26 | 10,610! 19,997 
21, 696 444,716 | 1,919,412 | 101,373 | 45,747 | 1,023 | 14,414 | 172.97 
28, 880 269, 435 | 2,678, 188 | 55,985 | 2,526 | 7,377 | § 264 963 
54 34,042 | 1,919, 412 | 0 15, 06-4 | 5 2, 522 172, 928 
33,440 | 1,952,489 | § 2,695 63 | | 1,728 | 173,058 
ae | 29,017 | 2,089, 607 31 | 863 | | 1,088 | 173, 764 
24, 197 30, 169 | 2, 093, 737 0| 14,674 | 2,037 | 554 | 180,921 
i 28, 276 | 2, 143, 431 0 | 45 | 366 | © 193, 509 
it 24, 889 | 2, 204, 470 0 | 516 | | 487 | © 193, 538 
55 23,670 | 2,278, 301 | 0} 16,293 | 5 | 596 | 200, 240 
oa 19, 408 | 2, 332, 547 0 78 | 615 | 208,703 
20, 203 | 2, 503, 721 0 845 | | 567 | 208, 980 
28, 694 28,042 | 2, 516, 399 0 | 17,288} 2,510 820 | 227, 958 

| | j 

‘ 43, 104 | 2, 548, 602 0 | 96 1,257 | 226,797 
Bes 37,178 | 2,713, 504 0 707 1,326 | 226,178 
130 44,666 | 2,678, 188 0 | 20,116 11 342 | 244,963 





1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
egwent insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the 

ailroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agancy, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

3 Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 

* Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
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5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut (see footnote 7). 

* Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administra- 
tion fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act amounting to $7,500,000 in January 11, 
$3,909,000 in July 1941, and $667 in August 1941. 

’ Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemployment 
insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 


Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


AmeRICAN NATIONAL Rep Cross. Suggestions on Feed- 
ing ina Disaster. Washington, February 1942. 62 pp. 
Contains specific suggestions on mass feeding in disaster, 

including a guide to food purchasing, menus, recipes, and 

administrative and housekeeping procedures. 


Amipon, Bevutan. “Arms and the Women.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 31, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 
244-248 ff. 

Discusses the place of women in the country’s war 
effort and estimates probable requirements for women’s 
services. 

AMIDON, Bevan. “The Battle of Detroit.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 31, No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 
198-207 ff. 

A study of the conversion of the automobile industry to 
armament production, with data on unemployment com- 


pensation, public welfare, labor supply, and related 
problems. 
Britt, GeEorce. ‘War Workers inthe Making.” Survey 


Graphic, New York, Vol. 31, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 

235-240. 

The work of the Astoria, Long Island, work-experience 
center of the NYA in training young persons for war 
trades. 


Brown, J. Dovucrias, and Baker, 
Hours of Work in War Production. 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
25 pp. 

On the basis of their investigation, the authors advocate 

a war-industry workweek of approximately 48 hours but 

emphasize the need for “tremendously enlarged and 

accelerated”’ training programs if such optimum condi- 
tions are to be established and maintained. 


HELEN. Optimum 
Princeton: Indus- 
1942. 


Cote, Marcaret. Wartime Billeting. London: Victor 


Gollancz, Ltd., and the Fabian Society, 1941. 24 pp. 
Describes and evaluates British. activities in trans- 


ferring portions of the population and caring for evacuated 
persons between 1939 and early 1941. 


“The Effect of War and Civil De- 


Eviot, Martua M. 
fense on Children: The British Experience.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 1 (March 1942), 
pp. 1-36. 

Includes detailed recommertdations for the “protection 
and welfare of children in a civil defense program in the 
United States.” 

“Federal Unemployment Compensation.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 1 (March 1942), pp. 
118-121. 


An editorial on the negative vote of the House Ways 


Bulletin, May 1942 


and Means Committee respecting Federal unemployment 
funds for workers displaced by conversion of industry to 
war needs. 


“Fitness for Freedom.” Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 
31, No. 3 (March 1942). Entire issue. 
A special number containing articles on various aspects 
of “health and fitness in wartime—and after.” 


Ministry oF Heauttu. The Care of 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1942. 


GREAT Britain. 
the Homeless. 
48 pp. 
Summarizes various Ministry of Health circulars on 

providing “practical help, as quickly and smoothly as 

possible, to those who are made homeless by enemy 
action.”’ 


Hart, ALBERT GarLorp. “Forced Loans and Social 
Security Taxes as Inflation Remedies.”’ Tax Institute: 
Financing the War, pp. 156-167. Philadelphia, The 
Institute, 1942. 


This paper—one of 18 in a symposium on war finance— 
deals with the monetary workings, incidence, “fairness,” 
and timing of forced loans and increased social security 
taxes and benefits. 


“The Impact of War on Long-Term Unemployment in 
Great Britain; Appendix: The Work of the Review 
Panels.”’ International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
45, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 297-301. 


Supplements a recent article with additional material 
on the work of the panels set up to review the cases of 
wholly unemployed men and women. 


INTERNATIONAL Laspor OrrFice. Labour Conditions in 
War Contracts, With Special Reference to Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States. Montreal, 1942. 59 pp. 


A study of ‘“‘contract clauses and similar requirements 

. which prescribe standards of wages, hours of work, 

and other conditions of employment on work done under 
Government contract, and in particular on war work.” 


KreHEL, Constance. ‘‘Labor Supply Policy Abroad.” 
Employment Security Review, Washington, Vol. 9, No. 3 
(March 1942), pp. 3-5. 

A comparison of German and British methods of meeting 
wartime labor requirements. 


Mayo, Leonarp W. “Impact of War on Child Welfare 
Services in the United States.” Child Welfare League of 
America Bulletin, New York, Vol. 21, No. 3 (March 
1942), pp. 1—4 ff. 


MicHIGAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Defense Migration in Michigan—Past Patterns of Migra- 
tion and Future Problems Resulting From Production 
Quotas and Priorities. Prepared by Research, Statistics, 
and Planning Section. Detroit, Sept. 23, 1941. 36 pp. 
Processed. 
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NarRneE, LILuie H. 
Welfare.” The Family, New York, Vol. 23, No. 2 
(April 1942), pp. 43-49. 


NATIONAL BurEAu OF Economic ReEesEearcu. Economic 
Research in War and Reconstruction. New York: The 
Bureau, n.d. 77 pp. 

Contains the twenty-second annual report of the director 


of research and summarizes the Bureau’s research projects 
for 1941 and 1942. 


Nicket, Georce D. “Evacuation, American Style.’’ 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 4 (April 
1942), pp. 99-103. 

The work of the Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
Federal Security Agency and the California State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare during the initial stages of the 
evacuation of Japanese from Los Angeles County. 


“Recent Aspects of the Employment of Women in Ger- 
many.” International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
45, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 286-296. 


Rosinson, J. Ben. ‘‘Dental Health and the National De- 
fense.””’ Michigan Public Health, Lansing, Vol. 30, No. 
2 (February 1942), pp. 23-26. 


Scuwartz, Harry. “Agricultural Labor in the First 
World War.” Journal of Farm Economics, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 24, No. 1 (February 1942), pp. 178-187. 


U. S. CxHitpren’s Bureav. Policies on Recruitment of 
Young Workers for Wartime Agriculture. Washington: 
The Bureau, 1942. 3 pp. (Reprint from The Child, 
March 1942.) 


U. S. Congress. House. SEetect CommitreEe INVEsTI- 
GATING NATIONAL DEFENSE Micration. National De- 
fense Migration; Hearings .. . Part 25. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 328 pp. 
Contains testimony relating to civilian morale and state- 

ments of public welfare officials concerning wartime prob- 

lems in this field. 


U. S. Emptorment Service. Onto. Anticipated Hires 
and Lay-Offs in Ohio, January Through June, 1942. 
Prepared by Reports and Analysis Division. Columbus, 
1942. 24 pp. Processed. (Labor Market Memo- 
randum No. 3.) 


U. S. Orrice or Crvit1an Derense. Volunteers in Family 
Security. Washington, February 1942. 14 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

The need for volunteers in health and welfare services, 
what services they can perform, and methods for their 
training. Includes an annotated reading list and a di- 
rectory of agencies which may use volunteer services. 
“War Roles of the United States Employment Service.” 

Employment Security Review, Washington, Vol. 9, No. 4 

(April 1942), pp. 3-15. 

Youncpaur, Bengamin FE. “On the Public Welfare 
Front.” Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 9, No. 5 
(April 1942), pp. 9-11. 

Some implications of war conditions for public welfare 
and social work. 
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GENERAL 


Cuiark, 8. D. The Social Development of Canada; An 
Introductory Study With Select Documents. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1942. 484 pp. 

Contains essays and source materials on social conditions 
in all areas of Canada, from the earliest period to the 
twentieth century. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFiceE. Approaches to Social 
Security; An International Survey. Montreal, 1942. 
100 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 18.) 
Concludes the series of studies published by the Inter. 

national Labor Office on social insurance and related sys- 
tems of social assistance and reviews ‘‘the contributions 
which these modes of bearing social risks have made to 
social security.”’ The first part deals with assistance, the 
second with social insurance, and the third ‘gives some 
examples of social security systems, resulting from the 
integration of social insurance and assistance.” 


McWituiams, Carey. Iii Fares the Land; Migrants and 
Migratory Labor in the United States. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1942. 419 pp. 

Surveys the agricultural migrant problem in the United 
States. The first three sections study particular areas. 
The final section is general and includes the author's 
recommendations for attacking the causes of agricultural 
distress and improving the condition of the migratory 
workers. The work is well documented and has an 
extensive bibliography. 


Mites, Artour P. “The Inconsistencies of the Social 
Security Act.’”’ Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 
20, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 345-349. 

Reviews the extent to which, in the author’s opinion, 
the Social Security Act is “‘a statutory expression of current 
socio-economic folklore’ rather than a fully realistic safe- 
guard against economic risks. Aspects of old-age and 
survivors insurance, unemployment compensation, and 
public assistance—as well as the absence of health in- 
surance—are discussed. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Corson, Jonn J. ‘Agricultural Workers and Social In- 
surance.”” Journal of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., 
Vol. 24, No. 1 (February 1942), pp. 285-295. 
Advocates extension of old-age and survivors insurance 

to farm workers and indicates the principal modifications 

in the present law that would serve to make such extension 
effective. 

Parker, J. 8S. Social Security Reserves. Washington: 
American Council of Public Affairs, 1942. 340 pp. 
Expounds the nature of reserves in public insurance and 

retirement systems. Part I is a detailed explanation of the 

reserve account under the Social Security Act of 1935 and 

of the background of the amendments of 1939. Part II 

surveys “existing retirement systems with regard to the 

issue of whether they use actuarial reserves in the financing 
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set-up.” Part III appraises previous experience with 


retirement systems; notes the interrelationship of contri- 
butions, benefits, reserves, and deficits in a retirement 
system; and studies questions of Federal financing, invest- 
ment of the reserve, its effect upon private capital, the 
question of income and inheritance taxation, and other 
issues. Contains a comprehensive list of references and a 
foreword by Edwin E. Witte. 


Parker, J. S. “The True Meaning of ‘Pay-as-You-Go’ 
in Financing Old Age Retirement.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 1 (March 1942), pp. 
75-85. 


A criticism of the view that adequate actuarial reserves 
are undesirable in Federal old-age and survivors insurance. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


ABRAMOWITZ, ABRAHAM. “ ‘Stoppage of Work Due to a 
Labor Dispute’ as Defined by the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws.’’ George Washington Law Review, 
Washington, Vol. 10, No. 5 (March 1942), pp. 604-624. 
(Editorial Notes.) 

Considers various State unemployment compensation 
laws and administrative decisions respecting the definition 
of “stoppage of work,” the termination of stoppage, and its 
relationship to labor disputes and to unemployment. 


“Bankruptcey—Jurisdiction of Federal Courts—Validity of 
State’s Claim for Unemployment-Insurance Taxes Held 
Reviewable.” Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Vol. 
55, No. 4 (February 1942), pp. 671-672. (Recent Cases.) 
A discussion of the New York case of In re Hotel Martin 

Co., 41 F. Supp. 392 (N. D. N. Y. 1941). 


Brown, BenJAMIN. ‘The Original Purpose of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.’”’ Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut 
Unemployment Compensation Department and U. §. 
Employment Service). Hartford, Vol. 7, No. 3 (March 
1942), pp. 1 ff. 

Includes comment on the relation between unemploy- 
ment compensation and relief. 


“Constitutional Law— Equal Protection— Unemployment 
Compensation Act Calculating Number of Employees 
by Combining Commonly Controlled Units Held Consti- 
tutionally Applied to Units Having Common Majority- 
Stock Ownership.” Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, 
Vol. 55, No. 4 (February 1942), pp. 675-677. (Recent 
Cases.) 

A discussion of the case of State v. Kitsap County Bank, 
117 P. (2d) 228 (Wash. 1941), which upheld the State of 
Washington’s suit for unemployment compensation taxes 
under the “common-control” provision of the State law. 


Haper, WituiamM. ‘Proposals for Reorganization of 
Unemployment Compensation and the Employment 
Service.”’ Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 1 
(March 1942), pp. 37-56. 

The case for a permanent national system of unemploy- 
ment compensation and public employment offices, with 
emphasis on war and post-war conditions. 
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MassaAcHuSsETTs. DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION. Massa- 
chusetts Youth Study: A Report Relating to the Education 
and the Employment of the Youth of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Boston, 1941. 312 pp. (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 620.) 


Includes discussions of unemployment and of the 


methods by which young persons are being, and should be, 
prepared to earn a living. Most of the data are for 1940. 


Mep.tey, Epwarp. “Duration of Benefit Payments.” 
Employment Security Review, Washington, Vol. 9, No. 3 
(March 1942), pp. 15-17. 


Nevapa. EmpLoyMentT Security DEPARTMENT. Special 
Study of Contributions and Benefits, State of Nevada, 
1939-1940. Place not given, no date. 41 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


Analyzes data on covered employment, including pay 


rolls, benefit payments, and contributions, by industry 
groups. 


Oxnto. BurREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION. Mul- 
tiples of Weekly Benefit Amounts as Eligibility Require- 
ments. Prepared by Division of Research and Statistics. 
Columbus, 1941. 14 pp. Processed. 


Onto. Bureau oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
Strate Apvisory CounciL. Federalization of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Columbus, February 1942. 5 pp. 
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